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PREFACE 


olume Five of this Catalogue includes the Byzantine coins of the Palaeologan period 

(1258-1453) in the Harvard University collections. There is a slight overlap with Mi- 
chael Hendy’s Volume Four for the three years 1258-61, since while on the one hand Michael 
VIII's coinage of Magnesia in these years is most naturally classed with that of his Lascarid 
predecessors, it is also desirable to have all his coins brought together for convenience of 
reference in a single volume. 

Apologies are due to readers for the fact that the completion of this volume has taken an 
unconscionably long time. Work began on it in the 1970s, after the completion of Volume 
Three, and a substantial part of it was written on three annual visits to Dumbarton Oaks in 
1979-81. I then got distracted with other things: the writing of Byzantine Coins (1982), which 
contained a preliminary survey of the coinage of the period and allowed me to try out a 
number of new ideas; the production, in collaboration with Mark Blackburn, of the first 
volume of Medieval European Coinage (1986); the preparation, with Melinda Mays, of the cata- 
logue of the late Roman and early Byzantine coins in the Dumbarton Oaks and Whittemore 
collections (1992); and several other more or less related projects. I did not seriously start 
work again on this volume until the fall of 1991, and it has been completed in the course of 
further short visits to Dumbarton Oaks over the years 1992-7. 

Although the text of both introduction and catalogue is entirely mine, this volume, like 
its predecessors, owes much to the work of others, and the changing entries on the coin labels 
in the trays reflect the progress in our knowledge during the third quarter of the century. 
Such coins as formed part of the Peirce collection were labeled by James Breckenridge in 
1950-1 according to the indications of Wroth’s British Museum catalogue of 1908 and Good- 
acre’s handbook of 1933. The Bertelé acquisitions of 1956 and 1960 were labeled by Hendy 
in 1963 according to Goodacre and various articles of Bertelé himself, mainly his important 
one of 1926. I revised the ordering and identification of the coins in the late 1970s, and my 
work was checked and where necessary corrected by Simon Bendall, whose knowledge of the 
series is unrivaled. Bendall was kind enough to spend a month with me at Dumbarton Oaks 
in August 1980 working on the collection and later read the text. I am deeply indebted to 
Cécile Morrisson, who also read the text and provided me with many helpful comments 
during the fall semester of 1993 at Dumbarton Oaks and then returned for a month in late 
1994 to go through text and catalogue with me in detail. I cannot sufficiently express my 
deep gratitude for these acts of friendship, though since I have sometimes persisted in my 
own readings and interpretations I must make it clear that neither Bendall nor Morrisson 
can be held responsible for errors that readers may find in the text. 

If Bendall’s contribution to the study of Palaeologan coinage has been without parallel 
in the last three decades, there are other names that deserve to be remembered. Foremost 
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among them is that of Tommaso Bertelé, who from 1926 to his death in 1971 maintained a 
steady stream of publications on the subject. Many new coins were published and their attri- 
butions discussed by Alexander Veglery, writing in association with the collector Akylas Millas 
or with the dealer George Zacos, the last of whom at various times provided Dumbarton Oaks 
with many coins and the bulk of its great collection of seals. Also noteworthy have been the 
publications of Petros Protonotarios of Athens and, on coin names and identities, those of 
the late Vitalien Laurent and of Anthony Cutler. But this is not the place to list the many 
others, notably Michael Hendy, who have contributed to the literature of late Byzantine nu- 
mismatics; their identities will be apparent from the references in the introduction and the 
catalogue. In its final stages the book owes much to its meticulous copy editing by Frances 
Kianka, and I must also express my particular thanks to two members of the editorial staff, 
Matthew Rieck and Karen Rasmussen, for their skill in designing the many special characters 
required in the volume. 

The plan of the volume follows in its main lines those of Volumes ‘Two and Three: sepa- 
rate sections on the coinage of each reign; a general introduction covering the coinage as a 
whole; an attempt to describe every significant coin type, including those not represented at 
Dumbarton Oaks, and in some cases to illustrate them. A much higher proportion of the 
coins in the Dumbarton Oaks collection has in any case been illustrated than in previous 
volumes, since their frequently concave form, coupled with the irregularities of their flans 
and their uniformly slipshod striking, means that several specimens are required if details of 
their types and inscriptions are to be made clear. The plates have also been arranged in 
sylloge form, as in the volume on late Roman coins, with coin descriptions facing the plates, 
but it has not seemed necessary to illustrate every coin, though all of them are included and 
numbered. This arrangement means that the descriptions have had to be kept somewhat 
short, but it is hoped that the convenience of the arrangement will more than compensate 
for the absence of details regarding the costumes and gestures of the figures on the coins. 

The concordances that precede the indexes are in part intended to allow users to find 
where coins illustrated or listed in what are now the standard works of Bendall and Sear 
occur in the catalogue, in part to help readers identify coin types referred to in the older 
literature. Although Bendall and Sear regularly include reference to earlier publications, 
they do this, where Sabatier, Wroth, and Goodacre are concerned, incompletely and unsys- 
tematically, so the concordances here should enable the reader to translate references to these 
older authorities into modern terms. 
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I. HISTORICAL AND NUMISMATIC BACKGROUND 


A. THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


he last phase of Byzantine history extends from Michael VIII's recovery of Constanti- 
nople in 1261 to the capture of the city by the Turks in 1453. It is commonly treated as a 
single period because its rulers, with the exception of the co-emperors John VI and Matthew 
Cantacuzene, all belonged to the Palaeologan house, one of the two longest ruling dynasties 
in Byzantine history (see Table 1). But in fact the period falls into two parts, before and after 
ca. 1340. The emperors were initially masters of a broad strip of territory in what is now 
Turkey and northern Greece and extending from the Black Sea to the Adriatic, as well as an 
extensive area of western Asia Minor and, after 1262, the southeastern corner of the Morea 
around Monemvasia and Mistra. In the 1320s and 1330s most of these territories were lost, 
and the empire was reduced in the north to little more than Thrace and a small area around 
Thessalonica, though in partial compensation it covered much more of the Morea than it had 
done earlier. In its last years even Thessalonica had been lost and the empire was reduced to 
Constantinople, its immediate surroundings, and part of the Morea. John VIII might still 
try to keep up appearances, so that Pero Tafur, who visited Constantinople in 1437, could 
write that “the emperor’s state is as grand as ever, for nothing is omitted from the ancient 
ceremonies,” but, he adds, “properly regarded, he is like a bishop without a see” (Tafur 1926, 
145). Thus, although the frontiers of the empire were in almost continuous change through 
the Palaeologan period, in 1300 it was at least three times as large as it was a century later. 
The contracted empire was in any case less completely dominated by Constantinople than 
had been the case in the past. This was in part a consequence of the decline of the capital 
itself. A reduced empire could no longer provide the resources for the support of a huge city, 
and visitors, especially from the mid-fourteenth century on, often record their dismay at the 
huge areas of abandoned and derelict land within the immense circuit of its walls. With the 
breakdown of continuous land communications between all its parts there was a tendency 
toward the formation of semi-independent appanages, notably in Macedonia (round Thessa- 
lonica) and in the Morea (cf. Barker 1971). Fissiparous tendencies within the empire and 
losses to foreign powers were furthered on occasion by rivalries within the imperial family. 
The emperors were only conforming to custom when they associated their eldest sons as co- 
emperors, hoping thus to secure the succession. Designated but disloyal successors, however, 
particularly when they had good reason for judging their senior colleagues incompetent, 
were tempted to try and seize power before their time. Irene of Montferrat, Andronicus II’s 
second wife, after she had quarreled with her husband, went some way toward establishing 
a second center of government at Thessalonica, to which she had a hereditary claim, and the 
civil war arising out of Andronicus’ later quarrel with his grandson did infinite damage to 
the empire in the 1320s. John V’s accession as a minor provided the occasion for the usurpa- 
tion of John VI Cantacuzene, as his later incompetence did for the usurpation of Andronicus 
IV. Manuel II had to cope with the ambitions of Andronicus IV’s son John VII, and John 
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TABLE 1 
The Palaeologan Dynasty 


The standard work on the Palaeologan family (Papadopoulos 1938) must be supplemented by the 
entries under “Palaiologina” and “Palaiologos” in PLP 9 (1989), 21337-21538. Dates are those of 
effective rule. 


MICHAEL VIII = Theodora Dukaina 

















1259-82 +1303 
Anna, dau. of = (1) ANDRONICUS II (2) = Irene (Yolanda) of Irene = John III 
Stephen V of 1282-1328, dep. Montferrat, 71317 Asen of 
Hungary, 71281/2 71332 Bulgaria 
MICHAEL IX = Maria (Rita) Constantine John Simonis Theodore Demetrius 
co-emp. ofArmenia despot 71308 = Stephen Marquis of despot 
1294-1320 Uros II Montferrat | 
; Miliutin 71338 Irene = 
Michael Matthew 
Katharos Cantacuzene 
(q.v.) 
ANDRONICUS III (2) = Anna, dau. of Manuel 
1328-41 Amadeus V of 71320 : 
Savoy; regent JOHN VI = Irene Asen 
1341-7; Cantacuzene 
7 1364/5 1347-54; 
Francesco = Maria +1383 
Gattilusio 
Gattilusi JOHN V = Helena MATTHEW = Irene, dau. of Manuel 
of Lesbos-Mytilene 1341-91 co-emp. 1353-7; Demetrius despot of the Morea 
41391 Palaeologus 1349-80 
(q.v.) 
ANDRONICUS IV MANUEL II = Helena, dau. of Theodore | 
usurper 1376-9 1391-1425 Constantine despot of the Morea 
71385 Dragas 1388-1407 
| 71450 
JOHN VII 
usurper 1390; 
regent 1399-1403; 
71408 
Andronicus 
JOHN VIIL Theodore II CONSTANTINE XI Thomas Demetrius 
1425-48 despot of the Morea 1449-53 despot in the Morea despot in the Morea 
1408-43 1449-61; 1449-61; 


h 71462 +1470 


4 4 
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VIII saw the Morea become virtually an autonomous despotate under Theodore (II) and his 
brothers. The fourteenth century was in any case that of the Black Death, which combined 
with the repeated epidemics that followed it to leave the Byzantine countryside, like that of 
much of western Europe, underpopulated and desolate. 

Michael VIII, representative of one of the great noble families of Byzantium and related 
to them all—he was entitled to call himself Ducas Angelus Comnenus Palaeologus—seized 
power in 1258 when the premature death of the epileptic Theodore II Lascaris resulted in 
the succession of a seven-year-old boy, John IV. Three years later, in 1261, a fortunate chance 
allowed Michael to seize Constantinople and bring the Latin Empire to an end. John IV was 
set aside and Michael became sole emperor, formally associating his son Andronicus with 
him only in 1272. His “empire” comprised only a small area in northwestern Asia Minor; its 
core was Thrace and the whole of what is now the Greek province of Macedonia as far across 
as the frontier of Epirus and including virtually the whole of the former “empire” of Thessa- 
lonica. Only the small despotate of Epirus retained its independence. Neither its coinage, 
nor that of the “empire” of Trebizond, is included in the catalogue. 

The contraction of the empire began during the long reign of Andronicus II, who suc- 
ceeded his father in 1282 and died a monk, exactly half a century later, in 1332. His last 
years were beset by family problems. His eldest son and intended successor Michael (IX), co- 
emperor since 1294, died of shock in 1320 after the accidental killing of his younger son 
Manuel by assassins in the pay of his elder son Andronicus III. The aging emperor was 
shattered by the family tragedy, and over the next few years made sporadic and in the event 
ineffective attempts to exclude Andronicus III from the succession. The younger man, who 
was already co-emperor, became acting emperor in 1325 and in 1328 excluded his grand- 
father completely from power and compelled him to embrace the monastic life. These family 
troubles facilitated the seizure of Byzantine territory by its neighbors, most of Macedonia 
being lost to the Serbs and virtually all Byzantine Asia Minor to the Turks. The process had 
indeed begun earlier in the reign, when the Catalan Company of mercenaries, hired by the 
emperor to assist him against the Turks, had revolted after the murder of their leader Roger 
de Flor in 1305 and had pillaged and devastated western Asia Minor and Thrace before 
departing to defeat a Frankish army at Cephissus and make themselves masters of the duchy 
of Athens (1311). 

The short reign of Andronicus III saw no improvement in the situation, and his sudden 
death in 1341 was followed by nearly fifteen years of political confusion. The succession of 
his only son, John V, was undisputed, but the boy was only nine years old; this necessitated 
a regency, never a satisfactory situation in Byzantium. The chief personalities involved were 
the boy’s mother, the ambitious and flighty Anna of Savoy, and an old friend and confidant 
of Andronicus III, the wealthy and able nobleman John Cantacuzene, who eventually became 
co-emperor as John VI and in turn created his own son Matthew co-emperor in 1353. The 
two were overthrown in 1354, but both their lives and, more surprisingly, their eyesights were 
spared, John becoming a monk and living to write one of the most valuable histories of the 
period—he died in 1383—and Matthew and his brother Manuel settling down at Mistra as 
provincial governors of the Morea, where Matthew died in 1383 or 1391. The civil war be- 
tween the rival factions allowed further Serbian and Turkish advance. The Serbian ruler 
Stephen Dushan (1331-55), the ablest member of his house, conquered almost the whole of 
Macedonia and Epirus, leaving only Thrace and a small area round Thessalonica in Byzan- 
tine hands, and in 1345 assumed the grandiose title “Emperor of the Serbs and Romans”; 
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but for his untimely death on 20 December 1355 he might well have gone on to take over 
the capital itself. The Turks for their part obtained their first foothold in Europe in 1354, 
when they made themselves masters of Gallipoli, at the entrance to the Sea of Marmara. 
Thessalonica was for seven years (1342-9) in the hands of a religious faction, that of the so- 
called Zealots, with little respect for the central government, and from 1351 to 1365 it was 
run by Anna of Savoy, apparently more or less as she wished. The misfortunes of the state in 
those years were exacerbated by the outbreak of the Black Death, which reached Constanti- 
nople in 1347 and in the course of that year and the next is thought to have carried off a 
third of its inhabitants. 

John V’s reign lasted for nearly forty years after his “restoration” in 1354 but continued 
to be dogged with misfortune, due in great measure to his own incompetence. The desperate 
state of the empire pointed to a reunion of the Churches, to which the emperor, half-Italian 
by birth, was not averse, but his personal acceptance of Rome in 1369, while in Italy in the 
vain hope of recruiting aid from the West, grossly offended the majority of his subjects. His 
eldest son Andronicus (IV) was a restless and unprincipled intriguer who resented the fact 
that, although recognized as heir-apparent and twice left regent during his father’s absences 
in Italy, he had not formally been crowned co-emperor. In 1373 he joined forces with the 
Turkish prince Saudji, son of Sultan Murad, in a foolish attempt to supplant their respective 
fathers. The enterprise was a failure; both would-be usurpers were removed from the succes- 
sion and blinded, Saudji so incompetently—or competently—that he died in consequence. 
Andronicus retained at least part of his eyesight, but was imprisoned and replaced as heir- 
apparent by his younger and more dutiful brother Manuel (11), appointed co-emperor in 
1373. In 1376 Andronicus escaped from prison, took refuge with the Genoese in Pera, and 
with Genoese and Turkish help made himself master of the capital, imprisoning John V and 
Manuel but not formally deposing them. Andronicus IV’s “reign” lasted three years (1376-9). 
In 1379 John and Manuel escaped and recovered Constantinople, but Andronicus retained 
Genoese support in Pera and John was compelled to accept terms, recognizing Andronicus 
again as his heir. Civil war had again broken out when Andronicus died unexpectedly in 
1385. His claims were inherited by his son John (VII), who in 1390 managed to seize Con- 
stantinople and held it for five months. John V was restored with the help of Sultan Bayezid 
but died almost immediately, on 16 February 1391. 

These dynastic complications might well have ended in the loss of Constantinople to 
Bayezid, but the fall of the empire was postponed for half a century as a consequence of the 
Turkish defeat at Ankara by Timur in 1402 and the consequent collapse of Turkish power in 
Asia Minor. The period after John V’s death is formally covered by the three reigns of Manuel 
II (to 1425), John VIII (1425-48), and Constantine XI (1448-53), though the sequence was 
a little more complex: John VII was acting emperor during Manuel’s long absence in the 
West in 1399-1403, and Manuel's reign effectively ended in October 1422, when he suffered 
a stroke and handed over power to John VIII. Manuel was a ruler of exceptional ability, but 
neither he nor his two successors had the resources that would have enabled them to profit 
either by Timur’s victory or the civil war that followed Bayezid’s death in 1403. All that re- 
mained of the empire was a small area of Thrace around Constantinople, Thessalonica and 
its neighborhood, and part of the Morea. Thessalonica, recovered from the Turks in 1403, 
was relinquished to the Venetians in 1423 in the hope that they could better look after its 
defenses, but it was captured by the Turks in 1430. John VIII's reign was little more than a 
succession of domestic and military misfortunes, and Constantine XI had no hope of holding 
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out against the immense forces at the disposal of the young and ambitious Mehmed II. The 
fall of Constantinople, on 29 May 1453, brought the Byzantine Empire to an end. 


B. THE INCIDENCE OF COINAGE 

The coinage of the empire was in principle imperial, struck on behalf of the reigning emperor 
and in his name. In practice things were less simple. Normally the emperor was only megas 
basileus: he ruled in association with a junior colleague, usually his eldest son and intended 
successor. He was also normally married, and his wife enjoyed the same rank as himself. Any 
or all of these “colleagues” might appear on the coins. Not all coins, moreover, were struck 
in the ruler’s name. Some were imperial but at the same time anonymous: they may have on 
them simply a B (for basileus), or the legend Autokrator Romaion, or something similar, without 
any personal name, or they may bear simply an imperial effigy or effigies and nothing more. 
There were also purely “religious” issues, having for types some combination of Christ, the 
Virgin, a saint, or a cross, with no allusion at all to the emperor. Finally, there were the so- 
called politikon coins, some of them struck in the name of Andronicus III or John V but the 
majority bearing no imperial name at all. 

Little need be said about imperial coins, coins struck in the name of a single emperor. In 
their fullest form these would bear his effigy and his personal and family names and titles, 
together with some formula indicating that he ruled by divine grace and was Basileus Romaion. 
Only rarely, however, was there space for all these refinements, and much had to be left out. 
However, a few early hyperpyra of Andronicus II have legends of exceptional length, though 
even then slightly abbreviated (ANAPONIKOC EN XPICTW TW GEW NICTOC BACIAEVC KAI 
AVTOKPATWP KOMNHNOC 0 NAAAIOAOLOC). The double circle of legend on stavrata also left 
space for much. But on most coins of Michael VIII, for example, we find no more than 
Michael's initial (MX, or more usually XM), the title of despotés which was not formally imperial 
but simply recognized him as the Lord Michael, and his family name if space allowed. The 
variations occurring on the coins are so many that one must doubt if the mint received any 
special instructions in the matter. It would know, at least in a general fashion, what had to 
be done. 

Instructions would be required, however, if some member or members of the imperial 
family was to be associated on the coins. The association of co-emperors was usual through- 
out the period. Michael VIII, during most of his reign, had as co-emperor his son Andronicus 
II. Andronicus II had as co-emperors first his son Michael IX, who predeceased him, and in 
his later years his grandson Andronicus III. John V came to the throne as a minor, so that 
on his earliest coins he is associated with his mother, Anna of Savoy, and subsequently with 
his co-emperor and eventual supplanter, John VI Cantacuzene. John VI in due course associ- 
ated with himself his son Matthew. In John V’s later years he associated with himself first 
Andronicus IV and later Manuel II; Andronicus IV associated with himself his son John VII; 
and Manuel II in due course associated with himself John VIII. Not all of these co-rulers, 
however, appear on the coins. Exceptional coinages in these years are, however, numerous: 
those struck at Thessalonica by its governor, the dowager empress Anna, though always in 
association with John V; that of Andronicus IV, usurper in 1376-9; and that of John VII, 
regent for Manuel II during the latter’s absence in the West in 1399-1403. John V struck few 
coins in association with either Andronicus IV or Manuel II, and there are none of Androni- 
cus IV in association with John VII or of Manuel II in association with John VIII. 
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It is difficult to discern what principle, if any, lay behind these complicated series. Ostro- 
gorsky and Délger studied the incidence of co-rulership in the empire (Ostrogorsky 1930a 
and Délger’s review in BZ 33 [1933], 136-44), with special attention to the Palaeologan pe- 
riod, when the picture was complicated by the existence of appanages (above, p. 3). Bertelé 
put together material for a study of co-emperors on the coins of the period (in Bertelé and 
Morrisson 1978, 137-53), but its value lies in its detailed descriptions of the coins and not in 
any general reflections on the phenomenon. It is clear that the Palaeologans, like the Com- 
nenians before them, did not practice association on the coins in any systematic fashion: one 
emperor might do so, another not, and empresses were not generally associated at all. Anna, 
first as co-regent and then in her dowry-appanage of Thessalonica, is a special case. 

Where two rulers were associated in coin types the standard protocol of co-rulership was 
normally observed, the senior emperor, usually bearded, being on the left from the spectator's 
point of view and the junior emperor, often smaller and beardless, on the right. If they hold 
between them a long cross, labarum, or other object, the senior emperor’s hand is placed on 
the staff above that of his junior colleague. Exceptionally, however, a junior emperor might 
be accorded the place of honor, so that scholars have sometimes found difficulty in deciding 
whether particular coins belong to, say, Michael VIII and Andronicus II or to Andronicus II 
and Michael IX. The presence together of Andronicus III, John V, and the latter’s mother 
Anna on coins has in particular given rise to problems: were the coins struck by Andronicus 
III in association with his wife and son, and thus while all three were alive, or during the 
period of the regency, and thus after Andronicus III’s death? These problems will be dis- 
cussed in the context of the various reigns. 

Some coins have imperial effigies without any accompanying personal names, the most 
conspicuous case being the basilica on which the legend Autokratores Romaion is substituted 
for the names and titles of Andronicus II and Michael IX. It is at first sight hard to explain. 
Formerly it was thought to have resulted from uncertainty at the mint over whether to con- 
tinue Michael IX’s name after his death in 1320 or whether to substitute for it that of Andron- 
icus II], but this cannot have been the case. The issue had certainly begun before 1320 and 
the coins were in fact the normal association coin of the two sovereigns. The reason was. 
perhaps a wish to affirm Michael’s co-sovereignty more clearly, for the separate titles of the 
two rulers, when their names were included, are difficult to read and the double title is clear. 
It is perhaps significant that the phenomenon is virtually limited to the silver basilica, the 
coins most likely to be seen and used by foreigners. It never appears on the gold, where 
convention would presumably require the imperial names, in however illegible a fashion, to 
be present. 

More difficult to explain is the contemporary minting of basilica having purely religious 
types, with a figure of Christ on one side and the Virgin on the other. The empire had known 
purely religious types before, notably in the form of the Anonymous Folles, without any refer- 
ence to the reigning emperor. But then it had clearly resulted from an imperial decision and 
affected the entire coinage in a particular metal; here we have to do with a much more limited 
phenomenon, decided probably at a much lower level in government. Since the coins belong 
to the 1320s, however, and thus to the period of the dynastic crisis that followed Michael [X’s 
death, it may have been thought that a purely religious type was what the uncertain political 
situation required. But this is no more than a conjecture; one can here do no more than 
draw attention to the problem without, in the present state of our knowledge, being able to 
provide a solution. Similarly we do not know exactly why the politikon coins, some in the 
names of Andronicus III and John V but most of them anonymous, were issued, even though 
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in their case there is a coin legend that should help us. The problem is discussed later (pp. 
193-4). 


C. GENERAL FEATURES OF THE COINAGE 

Literature 

One of the standard works referred to in DOC I-III, Tolstoi’s Monnaies byzantines of 1912- 
14, never even approached the Palaeologan period, and another more recent work of refer- 
ence, Cécile Morrisson’s 1970 catalogue of the Byzantine coins in the Bibliothéque Nationale, 
ends in 1204. The British Museum catalogue (Wroth 1908) continued to the end of the em- 
pire in 1453, but its holdings for the Palaeologan period are poor. Sabatier’s account (1862) 
is more complete, a remarkable achievement considering the date of publication, but there 
was still much material to be discovered and his attributions are sometimes wide of the mark. 

A new era in the study of later Byzantine numismatics opened with the publication in 
1926 of a long article by Tommaso Bertelé on rare and unpublished coins in his collection, 
for he had acquired many coins of the Palaeologan period while working in 1923-6 in the 
Italian diplomatic service at Istanbul. These coins, and many of his subsequent acquisitions, 
are included in the third part of his friend Hugh Goodacre’s Handbook of the Coinage of the 
Byzantine Empire, a work intended for collectors and published by the firm of Spink in London 
over the years 1928-33. Bertelé continued to produce a long series of scholarly articles down 
to his death in 1971, but he never completed the large-scale monograph he had in mind. He 
probably indeed would never have done so even if he had lived longer—he was 79 when he 
died—for in all his writings he was apt to get sidetracked into lengthy discussion of details 
that were of little or no consequence. His 85-page article of 1964, however, “Lineamenti 
principali della numismatica bizantina,” was translated and edited by Cécile Morrisson and 
appeared in French in 1978 ina greatly expanded form, having been updated, provided with 
illustrations, and augmented by various studies that he had begun but left unfinished. 

The torch had meanwhile passed to a much younger numismatist, Simon Bendall, who 
had interested himself specially in the Palaeologan period. Without being a professional 
scholar, Bendall has by his publications of the last twenty years transformed our knowledge 
of later Byzantine coinage and written what are now the standard handbooks on the subject, 
besides making such important individual discoveries as the Thessalonican copper coinage 
of Anna of Savoy and the long-sought coinage of Constantine XI. His first substantial study 
was devoted to the billon trachea of Michael VIII (Bendall and Donald 1974; addenda 1976), 
supplemented for the silver by an article in the Numismatic Circular (Bendall and Donald 
1982) and for the gold by the publication of an important hoard (Bendall 1982a) and by the 
relevant sections in an article on Palaeologan privy marks (Bendall 1984b). Most of these 
were produced in collaboration with P. J. Donald, a collector and accomplished artist, who 
provided enlarged sketches of each coin, making plain the details that on account of bad 
striking can only be elucidated with the help of two or more specimens. The work on Michael 
VIII was followed by a similar but more comprehensive one—it includes coins of all metals, 
not copper trachea only—covering Palaeologan coinage from Andronicus II to Constantine 
XI (Bendall and Donald 1979, abbreviated LPC; additions Bendall and Donald 1980). Its 
only real defect is its awkward arrangement of material; see the review article by Morrisson 
(1981la). The most detailed coverage of Palaeologan coinage is now that in Bendall’s catalogue 
of his own collection (Bendall 1988a), which is fully illustrated and gives tables of the privy 
marks in each reign, a feature not included in LPC or the earlier work on Michael VIII. 
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Bendall was also responsible for much of the final section of D. R. Sear’s Byzantine Coins and 
Their Values (2nd ed., 1987), intended as a replacement of Goodacre and much easier to use 
and cite. These works in varying degrees formed the basis for the general surveys of Palaeolo- 
gan coinage in Grierson 1982, 276-318, and Hendy 1985, 526-47. 


Coinage 

The changes in the coinage of the Palaeologan period are greater than those of any other 
two-hundred-year span in Byzantine history. A contemporary of Michael VIII, if he could have 
been brought to life again a century later, would still have found sums of money expressed in 
terms of hyperpyra and keratia but no actual hyperpyra in existence, and he would have been 
quite at a loss to understand the coins circulating under Manuel II and John VIII. Michael 
VIII's coins, on the other hand, differed in no fundamental respect from those of his immedi- 
ate predecessors and would have been comprehensible to a Comnenian Rip van Winkle with 
a bit of explanation. The Palaeologan coinage from the late fourteenth century to 1453 was 
unlike anything that had gone before and unlike anything else being struck in Europe. 

Michael VIII's coins consisted of four denominations, two of precious metal and of the 
concave form introduced in the eleventh century, and two of copper, one concave and the 
other flat. The precious metal coins were the gold hyperpyron, still in theory the solidus- 
nomisma introduced by Constantine the Great 950 years before but by now seriously de- 
based, and the silver trikephalon or asper, much more recent in origin and struck on only a 
very limited scale, so that it is unlikely to have had an economic role of any consequence. In 
place of it there was the silver ducat or grosso of Venice, which circulated in the empire on 
a substantial scale and provided a link between the gold and the copper. The copper coins 
were the concave trachy or stamenon and the flat tetarteron, both going back to the coinage 
reform of Alexius I in 1092 but the trachy now a coin of copper, without the small admixture 
of silver that had originally made it a coin of what is technically termed black billon and 
justified its overvaluation in relation to the tetarteron. The types of the trachy were very 
numerous and evidently changed at very frequent intervals, probably for fiscal reasons that 
are nowhere explained in the written sources and that we do not understand. 

The first major change in the system came in the long reign of Andronicus II (1285- 
1328). He introduced a new silver coin, the basilicon, of the same intrinsic value and general 
appearance as the Venetian silver ducat, and had it struck on a scale sufficient to make it a 
fully functional part of the circulating medium. It was accompanied by a small billon coin, 
the tornese, another novelty, to bridge the gap between it and the copper trachy. The tetart- 
eron was succeeded by another copper coin known as assarion, though the difference be- 
tween the two was apparently not one of value but of minting practice, since while the types 
of tetartera had been few, those of the new assarion were changed at frequent intervals like 
those of the trachea and presumably for similar reasons, whatever these may have been. The 
hyperpyron continued to be struck, but baser than before, and the time was approaching 
when it would have to be either reformed or abolished. Nonetheless, apart from the promi- 
nent role now played by domestically produced silver and billon coins, the coinage of Andron- 
icus II and Andronicus III would still have seemed normal to a Byzantine subject of the 
Nicene emperors or of Michael VIII if he had lived to see and handle it. 

This would no longer be true of the final Palaeologan period. John V or his advisers 
seem to have toyed with the idea of reintroducing a coin of high-quality gold, but no longer 
of the old Constantinian weight standard. His gold “florin,” of which only a single specimen 
is known, weighed much less than the traditional nomisma but had a gold content equal to 
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that of the debased hyperpyron of the 1350s. But this initiative was not followed up, and it 
was apparently thought more practical to abandon a coinage in gold altogether and introduce 
a heavy silver coinage to take its place. This was not done completely. A silver coin equal in 
value to even a debased hyperpyron would have had to weigh some 18 g, and this was appar- 
ently thought something too revolutionary to contemplate in a world where, for centuries, 
no silver coin had weighed much above 4 g and most had been much below this figure. 
Instead a coin known as a stavraton was struck having the value of a half hyperpyron, and 
with it fractions ofa half and an eighth, but there was no quarter, for this would have weighed 
ca. 2 g and the Venetian silver grosso of nearly this weight still circulated widely in the em- 
pire. With an abundance of one-eighth stavrata the copper coinage could also be simplified, 
and the empire ended with three denominations in silver and two in copper, a tornese and 
a follaro, the latter much smaller than the tetartera and assaria of earlier times. With the 
disappearance of the hyperpyron and the trachy there also vanished the concave fabric, 
which had for so long been one of the most distinctive features of Byzantine coinage. 

Palaeologan coins are less attractive to the eye than those of any earlier two centuries of 
Byzantium. This is at first sight surprising, for Palaeologan art was one of high distinction 
and the coin types of the early Palaeologan period are of unusual variety and interest. The 
coins’ unattractiveness was a result of the standard of workmanship, which throughout the 
period was appallingly low. This was partly a consequence of the concave fabric of, initially, 
most of the denominations, for this must have made the work of the die-sinkers extremely 
difficult. The actual striking also tended to damage the coin flans, which often cracked, and 
to blur the designs, for one face of the coin was necessarily much more weakly struck than 
the other. But this is not the whole explanation, for even after the introduction of the stavra- 
ton, which made large flat flans available to the die-sinker, the quality of the designs, and in 
particular the standard of lettering, remained crude and feeble in the extreme. The stavraton 
had the virtue of being a coin of high-quality silver, but its slovenly appearance contrasts 
sadly with the Gothic designs and elegant lettering of the contemporary coinage of almost 
every country in western Europe. 


D. SITE FINDS AND HOARDS 


Coin hoards are important to the numismatist both as sources of material and as guides to 
dating. They are of particular consequence in the late Byzantine period, when so little written 
material is available and the coins themselves normally provide no clue to their dating beyond 
an inscription giving the name of the emperors under whom they were struck. Even these 
clues are often absent. Many coins are anonymous and, even when they bear a name, it may 
not be clear to which John or Andronicus the coin legend refers. A key to relative dating, 
however, is sometimes provided by overstriking. 

Unfortunately, for a number of reasons, our knowledge of the coin hoards of the later 
empire is very defective. Only in exceptional cases do we know exactly where and when they 
were found, or whether those that have reached museums or collectors, or have come on the 
market, are complete or not. They have consequently to be named after their owners or 
present repositories, not after their places of finding, and the nomenclature is sometimes 
absurd, as in the case of four hoards found when tidying up a storeroom in the American 
School of Classical Studies at Athens that had to be named after the receptacles containing 
them (“White Sack,” “Cigar Box,” etc.). Even when hoards have been preserved more or less 
intact, the published descriptions may be so vague, or in some cases so clearly inaccurate, as 
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to be of little or no value. Numismatists have to work, often with very imperfect material, as 
best they can. 

Some of the hoards will need to be discussed in the sections to which their contents 
mainly relate, but it will be convenient to list the main hoards in one place and comment on 
them where necessary. They are grouped under rough chronological headings. No biblio- 
graphical guide to hoards is available, that of Mosser (1935) being long out of date and in 
any case containing rather little Palaeologan material. Bendall contributed a series of biblio- 
graphical entries of varying usefulness to Coin Hoards, vols. I (1976), 86, nos. 252-5; IV 
(1978), 65, nos. 210-12; V (1979), 65-6, nos. 226-7; VI (1981), 61, nos. 265-6; and VII 
(1985), 241, nos. 368-71. Most of the hoards listed are included below, but there is no point 
in reproducing summaries from Serbian or Bulgarian archaeological literature when the in- 
formation is too slight or too imprecise to be useful. 

Numismatists are also concerned with single finds and excavation material. Single finds, 
important for determining the areas over which particular coin issues circulated, are for the 
Palaeologan period virtually unrecorded. Excavations have brought few Palaeologan coins to 
light except at Trnovo (Dochev 1992), and in the Pergamum excavations of 1973-81 (Morrisson 
and Bendall in Voegtli 1993, 68-71, nos. 954-1012, and 88, STR 143-7) where they are both 
numerous and exceptionally well published. Athens and Corinth never formed part of the 
restored empire, and the thousands of coins found on both sites produced no Palaeologan 
material. Many coins of the Nicene period were found at Sardis, excavated before World War 
I, plus one of Michael VIII (B-D, C.2) and one allegedly of John V but certainly earlier (Bell 
1916, nos. 987-8), and more recent excavations there have brought to light only two more 
(B-D, C.1, C.5) of Michael VIII (Bates 1971, nos. 1230, 1234) and, for the fourteenth century, 
a few Latin tournois (Buttrey et al. 1981, 224-5). Priene and Pergamum, two other sites in Asia 
Minor that were excavated in the years before World War I, likewise produced almost no 
Palaeologan coins: none at all at Priene after the Nicene period (Regling 1927, 186) and only 
eight in the first excavations at Pergamum, five of Michael VIII (including B-D, C.1 and C.5) 
and three AR, one of Andronicus II with Michael [X and two of Andronicus II with Androni- 
cus III (Regling 1912, 360). Pergamum, however, later (1912) produced one substantial 
hoard, still unpublished, of Nicene gold hyperpyra (Regling in Zf{N 38 (1928), 93, note 2), 
and many Palaeologan coins came to light in the 1973-81 excavations alluded to above. There 
were two trachea of Michael VIII, B-D, C.1 and C.6, among the coins found by the University 
of Cincinnati excavations at Troy in the 1930s (Bellinger 1961, 182, nos. 366-7). 

Excavations in Greece have in general produced only isolated coins, which are noted 
where necessary in the text. The excavations at the church of St. Achilleus on an island of 
Little Lake Prespa, on the modern Greco-Serbian border, however, which produced many 
coins of the Comnenian and Nicene periods, did include five Palaeologan ones, all copper 
trachea of Michael VIII (Caramessini-Oeconomides 1967, 262-3, nos. 61 [wrongly attrib- 
uted], 78-81; B-D, C.19, T.15,16, UT.5). Even in Constantinople itself, the excavations at the 
church of St. Polyeuctus (Saraghane) produced only a single Palaeologan coin, a copper tra- 
chy (B-D, C.18) of Michael VIII (Hendy 1986, 365, no. 891), but the church seems to have 
been ruined and the site deserted by the early thirteenth century. 

The hoards are more important. 


Period of Michael VIII 
Only one gold hoard of the reign is recorded, but that of ca. 1305 described below in- 
cluded a large number of Michael’s coins and is important for their classification. No silver 
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hoards are recorded and probably none have been found, since Michael's silver trachea are 
known only as isolated specimens. Four of copper trachea have been described. 

The only recorded gold hoard of the reign (Mandi¢ et al. 1994) is one found recently at 
Canakli, 30 km northeast of Strumica in Macedonia on the road between Thessalonica and 
Serres. It consisted of 73 hyperpyra of Isaac I (1), John III (55), and Michael VIII (17), 
together with a billon trachy of John III which perhaps served as a stopper for the small 
earthenware pot that had apparently contained it but of which fragments only were found. 
The coins of Michael VIII are all of Class Ila, showing Christ holding a scroll, thus confirm- 
ing the generally accepted view that this preceded the type showing Christ holding a book. 
A few of the privy marks are not among those listed in Bendall 1984b or in PCPC. 

The gold hoard of ca. 1305 is that styled by Bendall the Early Palaeologan Hoard, the place 
and date of finding being unknown. The hoard was initially published (Bendall 1982a) as 
containing 10 hyperpyra of John III, 48 of Michael VIII, and 126 of Andronicus II, but 
further coins came on the market almost immediately that were clearly from it. They were 
used in compiling the list of privy marks in Bendall 1984a, but precise details of the additions 
are lacking. The date is based on the fact that it contained no coins of Andronicus’ Class IIb 
with four castles. 

The other hoards are of copper trachea. 

The Arta Hoard of 74 coins, dating from ca. 1262 and found near Arta (Epirus), consisted 
mainly of trachea of the Nicene period but included 30 of Michael VIII, 29 of these being 
Thessalonican and one Constantinopolitan. It was given to the British Museum by the 
scholar and collector F. W. Hasluck, who probably acquired it locally. It was published by 
Mattingly (1923), remarkably well in view of the fact that little was then known of late Byzan- 
tine coinage and Mattingly himself was a specialist in Roman coins. There are essential correc- 
tions in Bendall and Donald 1974, xii—xiv. 

The Capstan Navy Cut Hoard is a small group of 15 copper trachea stored in a tin once 
containing this brand of tobacco at the American School at Athens with no record of where or 
when it had originally been found. It was published by Walker (1978) in company with three 
much earlier hoards put away in similar receptacles. It consisted of one coin of John III and 14 
of Michael VIII, 6 of Thessalonica and 8 of Constantinople. It must have been buried early in 
Michael's reign, but since Bendall’s class C.23 cannot be dated it is difficult to be more precise. 

The Joannina Hoard consists of coins on display in Ioannina Museum. Our only informa- 
tion about it comes from Bendall, who noted the identities of only nine Thessalonican and 
four Constantinopolitan coins of Michael VIII out of the pile of about one hundred on display. 
It is not described in the display as a hoard, but its general appearance and the noted contexts 
so close in date to each other leave little doubt of its being one. Its similarity in composition 
to the Arta hoard points indeed to both having been buried at about the same date. 

The Bergama Hoard, the only one recorded from Asia Minor, included 18 copper trachea 
of 11 different types, all of which would now be attributed to Michael VIII (see Table 8, p. 
118), picked from a bowl of Palaeologan coins. There is a detailed description of the parcel 
by Weller (1969), who had acquired them two years earlier as having been found near Ber- 
gama, the ancient Pergamum. They end with six coins of Michael struck in association with 
Andronicus II, which suggests that the hoard must belong to the 1270s (after 1272). 


Period of Andronicus II and Andronicus III 
The recorded hoards of this period are limited to ones of gold and silver. Though the 
copper coins are common, and clearly come from hoards, details of none of these are known. 
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The Early Palaeologan Hoard, from early in the reign, has been referred to already (p. 13). 
Also from early in the reign is the /saccea Hoard from the Dobrudja, found in 1945 and said 
to have consisted of about 70 hyperpyra. Three of them, in private hands, were seen and 
published soon afterward by Condurachi (1949), and 11 more were identified in a local mu- 
seum by Iliescu, who described the known coins (including Condurachi’s) as 5 of John III, 
one of Michael VIII, and 8 of Andronicus II with Michael IX (Iliescu 1975b). The interest 
of the hoard lies in the light it throws on the circulation of Byzantine gold in the region and 
not in its precise contents, as these are so imperfectly known. 

A number of hoards from later in the period, some of the minority of John V, come from 
Bulgaria, mainly from the northeast but some from the south. An account of them has been 
given by Gerasimov (1962), but his article is confused and self-contradictory on many points 
(sharp review, with many corrections, by D. M. Metcalf in HBN 18-19 [1965], 320-1), and 
there would be little point in trying to reproduce its information here. The fault was not 
entirely Gerasimov’s, for most of the hoards had been dispersed before he heard of them or 
managed to see any of their contents, and he was in any case less concerned with their precise 
composition than in using them to transfer to Andronicus II with Andronicus II] a number 
of coins attributed by Wroth to Andronicus II with Michael IX. 

These hoards are all dwarfed in size and importance by two huge hoards from further 
south, one if not both from the Byzantine capital itself. 

The first to be discovered is the Cerrahpasha Hoard, found in this quarter south of the city 
in May 1953 (Veglery and Millas 1973, 467) after some debris from it had turned up in a 
dump of soil on the waterfront (Berry 1977, 137-8). Most of it went into the bazaar and was 
dispersed or melted down, but some 2,500 hyperpyra from it are now in the Archaeological 
Museum at Istanbul. Only six of these are of the class showing the emperor, nimbate, in 
proskynesis before Christ. Veglery and Millas assign some of these to the years 1320/5, when 
Andronicus II was again sole ruler after Michael IX’s death, but they in fact belong to An- 
dronicus I1’s first sole reign, before 1295, and the hoard itself should be dated shortly before 
1320. Unfortunately it has not yet been studied in the detail it deserves. 

The second large hoard, if indeed it was not part of the Cerrahpasha Hoard, dates from 
the late 1320s and is one regarding whose origin there are contradictory accounts. It is called 
by Bertelé in his notes the /stanbul A hoard. According to Protonotarios (1974, 285), it was 
found in Istanbul in 1959 or 1960 and contained more than 10,000 hyperpyra of Andronicus 
II with Michael [IX and several hundred of Andronicus II with Andronicus III. The hoard 
was indeed so large—it is said to have been contained in three large jars—that one of the 
several dealers in possession of parts of it was said to have melted more than 20 kilos of it 
down to maintain the price of the rest. There is clearly here an element of myth, and a date 
as late as 1959/60 must in any case be incorrect, for Bertelé acquired more than 200 coins 
from it, apparently at Trieste, sometime between December 1951, when a rough inventory 
of his collection does not include them, and December 1955, when they are included in its 
supplement. Bertelé’s coins form part of the collection at Dumbarton Oaks. A further section 
of it came into the possession of a London dealer prior to 1960, and details of what was sull 
available (weights and photos) were put at the disposal of Cécile Morrisson, who worked on 
the Bertelé section in 1972. 

Silver coins of Andronicus II are common, but our information on the only two recorded 
hoards is very incomplete. The Whitting/Basilicon Hoard, reputed to have been found some- 
where near Istanbul in 1970 or 1971, came on the London market in several parcels. 402 
coins were seen and described by Whitting (1972), with special attention to privy marks and 
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minor variations in the designs and legends. His arrangement of the material, however, is 
difficult to follow. 384 of the coins were of the Autokratores Romaion series and only one bore 
the personal names of the two emperors in a very garbled form. As for the Black Sea Hoard, 
all that we know of it is that 20 Autokratores Romaion coins, now at Dumbarton Oaks, came 
from what Bertelé described in his notes as “un tesoretto che contenava monete orientali ed 
un ‘grosso’ serbo di stile veneziano” and that was found somewhere on the north coast of 
Asia Minor in the 1950s. It is of no consequence save as a source of material. 

Copper coins of Andronicus II and of Andronicus III are likewise common, but, apart 
from the doubtful CNG Hoard (below, pp. 147, 149), we know of only the Prilep “Hoard” from 
Macedonia. This consisted of 27 Byzantine trachea and a tournois from Chiarenza in the 
collection of Giovanni Bertelé, Tommaso’s son, and represent coins acquired by Tommaso at 
Prilep. They were published by Morrisson (1973) and are now in the Bibliotheque Nationale. 
Whether they were a hoard in the technical sense is not certain but is highly probable. Except 
for one Constantinopolitan trachy of Michael VIII and a denier of Chiarenza, all are of Thes- 
salonica and they could well have been found together. According to Morrisson’s revised attri- 
butions, four coins are of the pre-1261 period (one of Theodore, one of John Comnenus 
Ducas, and two of John III in Thessalonica), and the others range from Michael VIII to 
Andronicus III, the latter represented by coins or fragments of the type LPC 236*. The hoard 
contained a few types that were unknown at the time of its publication. Some were noted and 
cited in LPC (e.g., LPC 208") but one was overlooked and another specimen was subsequently 
published as a novelty in Dochev 1992 from the Trnovo material (table 11.28, pl. 19.11). The 
“hoard” precedes in date Longuet’s Thessalonican hoard and those containing coins of Anna 
of Savoy. 


Mid-Fourteenth Century 

Two of the gold hyperpyron hoards from Bulgaria (Markovéa and Plovdiv) listed by Gera- 
simov (1962, 223-4) end with hyperpyra of John V’s minority, and the same is true of another 
small hoard found in 1973 in the Black Sea port of Pomoriye, near Burgas in Bulgaria, con- 
taining 16 hyperpyra of Andronicus II and III and 5 of John V, Andronicus III, and Anna. 
No proper description is available, but Karaiotov (1974) illustrated one specimen of each of 
the two hyperpyron types and listed the privy marks on the coins of the two Andronici. 

The most important hoards of the 1340s are in fact not ones of gold but are two of silver 
basilica, one Bertele’s hoard of unknown provenance and the other from Chios. 

The Bertelé/Anna Hoard of 258 silver basilica of the minority of John V was found some- 
time in the 1920s, allegedly in one of the Aegean islands, and was acquired in 1929 by Bertelé 
and subsequently published in praiseworthy detail, with illustrations, weights, and readings 
of the legends for all the coins (Bertelé 1937, expanding a summary published in 1930; see 
also reviews by V. Laurent in EO 37 [1938], 461-4 and by Délger [1938b]). Most of the coins 
are now at Dumbarton Oaks. Bertelé’s arrangement is not wholly satisfactory, for he treated 
occasional mulings between types as separate issues and he failed to notice the many die- 
links between coins. These are not always easy to determine because of poor striking, and 
Brunetti, who studied photographs of the coins later with a view to using them as a basis for 
estimating mint output, consequently failed to note a high proportion of them, thus invalidat- 
ing his calculation of the probable total of dies (Brunetti 1963; he in any case used a quite 
implausible figure for the average number of coins likely to be struck by each pair of dies). 
The hoard contained no coins of John VI and must be dated ca. 1345, before his occupation 
of Constantinople in February 1347. 
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The other silver hoard of the minority, the Chios Hoard, was found in 1975 and can also 
be dated to ca. 1345. It consisted of 31 basilica of the minority of John V, all struck in associa- 
tion with Anna of Savoy. They are described and illustrated by Bendall 1977b and add noth- 
ing to what was not already known from Bertelé’s much larger hoard. 

Spread over the middle years of the century are three copper hoards from Macedonia, 
Longuet’s Salonica hoard of the 1340s and the Pella and Serres hoards of the 1360s, the two 
latter consisting mainly of coins struck at Thessalonica during Anna of Savoy’s governor- 
ship (1351-65). 

The Salonica Hoard (Longuet 1960; Bendall 1984a), to give it its traditional name, was 
found in the vicinity of Thessalonica and acquired there in the late 1930s by a friend of the 
French numismatist Henry Longuet. It was lost during World War II, and Longuet eventu- 
ally had to publish it on the basis of the notes and photographs he had made at the time of 
acquisition. Its contents were astonishingly varied: 73 coins of 37 different varieties according 
to Longuet’s reckoning. He dated the hoard ca. 1360, having attributed a number of the 
coins to the reign of John V after John VI’s abdication in 1354, but Bendall subsequently 
argued (in Bendall and Donald 1979, 200-1) that these were earlier and that the hoard 
should be dated to the outbreak of the Zealot revolt in 1342. This date he was able to confirm 
some years later, when the hoard, minus two coins, turned up again and he was able to 
republish it (Bendall 1984a). His new study brought to light several errors in Longuet’s ac- 
count, and the identification of a number of overstrikes confirmed his previous dating. 

The Pella Hoard (Nicol and Bendall 1977) consisted of only eight coins, one of them simi- 
lar to some in the Salonica hoard but the remaining seven all flat assaria struck under Anna 
of Savoy. The hoard was buried ca. 1360/5, and when taken in conjunction with Longuet’s 
hoard it convinced Bendall that there was a gap of minting at Thessalonica during the period 
of the Zealot revolt (1342-9). 

The Serres Hoard (Protonotarios 1989, 1990) consisted of 34 coins + two blanks found in 
the mid-1980s in the Serres region some 40 miles east-northeast of Thessalonica. Most of the 
coins belong to the period of Anna and greatly extend the number of varieties and type 
combinations known from the Pella hoard or from other sources. There were three earlier 
coins in the hoard attributable to Andronicus III. 


The Stavraton Period 

The hoards of the final Palaeologan period are essentially ones of silver, with only one 
mainly of copper. They are of great importance, since they are our only guide to distinguish- 
ing between the early and late phases of Manuel II’s “light” coinage, separated by the issues 
of John VII in 1399-1403, and the equally difficult task of separating the latter from the 
coinage of John VIII (1425-48) which carried on the same types. The problem is complicated 
by the fact that the older hoard descriptions regularly attributed to John VIII coins that are 
really of John VII, with hoards being consequently dated several decades too late. The rele- 
vant hoards, in chronological order, are as follows, though the dates assigned to them and 
their consequent order may have to be revised in the future. Their nomenclature as usual 
presents problems. 


The Balkan 1987 Hoard ca. 1377 
The Belgrade Gate Hoards 1380/90 
The Bendall 1978 Hoard ca. 1405 


The Thessalonica 1950 Hoard ca. 1410 
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Bertelé’s Istanbul C Hoard ca. 1410 
The Numismatic Museum Hoard ca. 1430 
The Whitting/Late Palaeologan Hoard ca. 1430 
Bertelé’s Istanbul B Hoard ca. 1430/5 
The Corlu Hoard 1444 
The Constantine XI Hoard 1453(?) 


The Balkan 1987 Hoard of about 60 silver and billon coins came on the market in 1987, 
but some coins were dispersed before it could be described (Bendall 1989). The bulk of the 
coins were Byzantine, the others being Bulgarian (15) and Serbian (3), with one much earlier 
billon tournois of Athens. It probably came from Bulgaria, but there is no firm evidence on 
the matter. The Byzantine coins were stavrata of John V (1 + 1 or 2), one-eighth stavrata of 
the same ruler (33 + 3), and a stavraton of Andronicus IV. Bendall also describes four silver 
or billon coins of Andronicus II and of Andronicus III which appeared about the same time 
and may have been from the hoard, but this seems unlikely. The hoard, which can be dated 
ca. 1377, is important for the separation of John V’s pre-1376 coins from his later ones. 

The First Belgrade Gate (Istanbul) Hoard was the smaller of two hoards found a couple of meters 
apart and probably belonging to the same person, who put his silver coins in an earthenware 
container but did not bother to find one for his copper ones. The hoard of the latter is the 
more interesting of the two and the one more fully described (Gokyildirim 1991). Found on 23 
December 1986, it consisted of 1,221 coins, concealed in a cloth wrapping that had decayed 
and that contrasts with the more substantial jug that contained the silver coins. The bulk of the 
contents, 1,218 coins, were copper follari of John VII having on one face the imperial bust and 
inscription and on the other a cross and four stars (as 1394-5). The other coins were: 

(1) a small billon coin (13-15 mm; wt. 0.30 g) of the joint reign of John V and John VI 
(1347-52), having on one face the standing figures of John V and Anna and on the other a 
bust of John VI (LPC—). The preservation is too poor for many details to be made out, 
though the author's drawing is useful. 

(2) a copper coin of Thessalonica (17/18 mm; 2.18 g) depicting the martyrdom of St. 
Demetrius (as 1251-4). 

(3) a billon tornese of Chios (15/17 mm; 0.57 g), as Schlumberger 1878, 418, pl. 14.21. 

The hoard is the first concrete evidence confirming the customary attribution of the 
Thessalonican coin with the martyrdom of St. Demetrius to the later years of John V’s reign. 
It also dates a rare tornese of Chios. 

The Second Belgrade Gate (Istanbul) Hoard was the second and larger of the two hoards 
found during restoration work at the Belgrade Gate and acquired en bloc for the Archaeolog- 
ical Museum. It was found in 1987 and is described incidentally in Gékyildirim’s much fuller 
account of the copper hoard (Goékyildirim 1991, 39). It consisted of 2,280 small silver coins 
(aspers), all of John V, the obverse types being a bust of Christ and a reverse one an imperial 
bust with a long inscription (as 1242-50). Further details are not available at the time of 
writing, and a dating of ca. 1380/90 for both may have to be moved back when more is known 
about John V’s coinage. 

The Bendall 1978 Hoard of ca. 1405 consisted of one half stavraton of Manuel II and 39 
stavrata and 4 half stavrata of John VII. It came on the market in 1977 and was seen and 
published by Bendall (1978a), with details of privy marks and weights. The coins in it that 
Bendall attributed to John VIII are really of John VII, so its date must be moved back from 
ca. 1440 to ca. 1405. 
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The Thessalonica 1950 Hoard of stavrata and their fractions is said by Guadan to have been 
found in or near Thessalonica ca. 1950. Forty coins from it were acquired by Guadan and 
published by him (Guadan 1978, 159-79), not altogether satisfactorily, since he attributes the 
coins of John VII to John VIII and does not describe the coins individually, so that while 
privy marks can be matched with weights, we are not told the legends on each coin or how 
much of each was legible. His coins appear to have consisted of 2 stavrata and 17 half stavrata 
of Manuel II and 18 stavrata and 3 half stavrata of John VII. 

Bertele’s /stanbul C Hoard is the name given here to a group of 111 one-eighth stavrata 
that had belonged to Bertelé and that were acquired by Dumbarton Oaks through the good 
offices and generosity of Simon Bendall and Cécile Morrisson in 1989. Bertelé believed that 
most if not all of them had made part of his Istanbul B hoard (see below), but their composi- 
tion is very different: his Istanbul B Hoard consisted essentially of stavrata and their halves 
of John VIII and apparently dates from the 1430s, while the coins acquired in 1989 were 
one-eighth stavrata of Manuel II (72) and John VII (35), with a few (4) of John V but none 
of John VIII, and presumably dates from soon after the end of John VII's period of office. 
It has therefore been assumed here that there was a hoard of one-eighth stavrata of ca. 1410. 
Although not all the coins acquired in 1989 were necessarily from the hoard—a few have a 
different patina from the rest, and Bertelé’s totals do not match, for he attributed only 60 
“piccoli” (23 of John V and 37 of Manuel II) to the hoard, while Dumbarton Oaks acquired 
111 coins—their composition is so uniform that they have been treated here as coming from 
the same source, even if in a few cases this may not be correct. 

The Numismatic Museum Hoard of 172 R was seized by the police in 1954 and passed to 
the Numismatic Museum at Athens, but since its provenance is unknown it is best to avoid 
the word “Athens” in its title. It has been fully described by Touratsoglou (1985), who gives. 
its contents as follows: John V/VII, 22 coins (1 stavraton, 15 halves, 6 aspers), Manuel II, 100 
coins (6 stavrata, 52 halves, 42 aspers), John VIII, 22 coins (9 stavrata, 2 halves, 41 aspers). 
The attributions, especially with regard to John VIII’s aspers, may have to be amended, and 
the hoard is difficult to date (? ca. 1430). It may have formed part of the Thessalonica hoard. 

The Whitting/Late Palaeologan Hoard of stavrata and their fractions (ca. 1430) is one that 
came on the London market in 1970. It was said to have originally consisted of 61 coins, but 
only 55 were seen by Whitting, who published some information on their weights and privy 
marks (Whitting 1971). There were 21 stavrata of John VIII, 19 halves (9 Manuel, 10 John), 
and 15 aspers (1 John V, 9 Manuel II, 5 John VIII). Whitting ascribed all the coins with 
John’s name to John VIII, as was then customary, and this seems to be borne out by the privy 
marks, though one would have expected at least some of them to have been of John V. About 
half of the coins were acquired by the Barber Institute of Fine Arts, University of Bir- 
mingham. 

Bertelé’s /stanbul B Hoard, now at Dumbarton Oaks, was listed by him as consisting of 285 
coins. He believed them to have come from near Istanbul and described them in his notes as 
the “Stamboul B” hoard, his “Stamboul A” hoard being that of the hyperpyra of Andronicus 
II, but others have supposed them to have made part of Guadan’s Thessalonica hoard. All 
that we know for certain of Bertelé’s coins is that they were acquired in the early 1950s, for 
they figure in a list of “Aggiunte” added in 1956 to an original inventory of his collection 
dated December 1951. 

Bertelé’s accounting of them listed 23 coins of John V, all one-eighth stavrata or aspers, 
88 of Manuel II (11 stavrata, 40 halves, 37 aspers), 158 of John VIII (118 stavrata, 40 halves), 
and 16 stavrata that might be either Manuel or John. Several of the identifications are cer- 
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tainly incorrect, and it has been argued above that the aspers made part of a different and 
earlier hoard. The preponderance of coins of John VIII in the Istanbul B hoard seems to 
date it to the early 1430s. 

The Corlu Hoard, from near Edirne (Adrianople), consisted of about 4,000 R which came 
on the market in 1981/2 in two large and several small parcels, the whole consisting of about 
2,000 Byzantine coins and 2,500 Ottoman ones. The date of burial indicated by the latter 
was between 1437 and 1444, possibly indeed in 1444, the date of the great Ottoman victory 
over the Crusaders at Varna, for although Corlu is nowhere near Varna, which is on the 
Black Sea coast, the coins may well have been the property of some wealthy Turk who failed 
to survive the carnage. The only publication is a two-page summary in Bendall 1988a, 79-80, 
listing the 1,899 Byzantine coins and their denominations and privy marks, but a detailed 
publication of the Ottoman section is in preparation. 

The series ends with the Constantine XI Hoard buried during or just after this ruler’s reign 
(1448-53), possibly in 1453 if indeed, as is alleged, it originated in or near Istanbul. It began 
to come on the market in 1990, when three coins from it were offered in the Bank Leu 
(Zurich) Auction 50 of 25 April 1990, lots 423-5. The 158 coins forming it were meticulously 
described by Bendall (1991), 21 being of John VIII’s predecessors, 46 of John VIII, 90 of 
Constantine XI, and one of either of these, it is not clear which. In addition to providing 
virtually all known specimens of Constantine XI’s coins, it is important for determining the 
sequence of privy marks in the period and helpful in separating coins of John VIII from 
those of John VII. 


E. WRITTEN SOURCES AND COIN NAMES 

The basic terms of the Byzantine system of account, the nomisma or hyperpyron, occasionally 
the miliaresion its twelfth, and its 24th part the carat remained in use throughout the Palaeo- 
logan period. But since the coinage altered greatly in its external appearance and system of 
values, the nomenclature of the coins underwent many changes. New terms, whether created 
for the occasion, revived from antiquity, or borrowed from the Latin West, came into use, 
and old ones either disappeared or changed their meaning. Modern scholars are conse- 
quently often uncertain over how to interpret their documents and numismatists over how 
to name the coins they have before them. An account of the monetary system must therefore 
be prefaced by a list of the coin names in use, and this in turn requires a preliminary survey 
of the sources that record them. 

Domestic sources of any kind are deplorably few in number, and domestic commercial 
ones virtually nonexistent. There are occasional references to coins or sums of money in 
monastic records, for the most part from Mount Athos. The most convenient collection of 
material is that of Délger (1948), which is well indexed and sometimes has useful notes on 
the coins mentioned in the documents. The separately published acts of other monasteries 
(Iviron, Chilandar, Lavra, etc.), whether in the currently running “Archives de l’Athos” or in 
older editions, also refer occasionally to coins, but mainly to ones of high value, telling us 
little about the small change of the day. Many jottings and notes on casual purchases and 
sales of the Palaeologan period were made in blank spaces in a number of late Byzantine 
manuscripts in the Vatican. These notes have been collected, translated, and annotated by 
Schreiner (1991). 

Some information about small change in the mid-fourteenth century is available in the 
arithmetical treatise of the mathematician Nicholas Rhabdas, a native of Smyrna who made 
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his career in Constantinople. Rhabdas, who composed his treatise in 1341, likes to give ex- 
amples showing how to perform calculations in everyday life (Tannery 1920, 61-198, esp. 
146 ff). There are also a few coin names and values in a mathematical treatise of the early 
fourteenth century (Vogel 1968). For the early fifteenth century we have some fragments of 
an account book of a Thessalonican cleric which were subsequently used to fill out the end 
papers of a codex of Aristides and record his receipts from various sources of sums of money, 
large or small and normally hyperpyra and aspers (Kugéas 1914-19; discussed in Cutler 
1964). An arithmetical work in Greek (Hunger and Vogel 1963), attributed by its editors to 
the last days of the empire, contains only a little information on coin names. Bertelé, who 
discussed its monetary aspects (1963b), argued that its omission of hyperpyra and keratia 
shows it must be later in date, and that its reckoning of 50 aspers to the “florin’—by that 
time the Turkish altun—is appropriate not to the 1420s or 1430s but to the last years of 
the fifteenth century. Schreiner (1991, 357 and note 200) reverted to the earlier dating on 
codicological grounds—the watermarks are of two designs also found on sheets known to 
have been used in the years 1436-41 and 1397-1469—but there is no reason to suppose that 
the 1436/41 type did not continue later, and the omission of hyperpyra and keratia seems 
conclusive against an early date. Another Byzantine treatise on arithmetic and algebra, dating 
from 1436, which is preserved in a Vienna manuscript, includes a few references to coin 
names (Morrisson 1996, 156). 

Western sources are more numerous, but they refer only incidentally to Byzantine money 
and are widely separated from each other in date and character. For the early fourteenth 
century our main source is the so-called Pratica della Mercatura of the Florentine merchant 
Francesco Balducci Pegolotti (1936, ed. A. Evans), and a hundred years later there is the 
huge account book kept by the Venetian merchant Giacomo Badoer during his residence in 
Constantinople in 1436-40. Between them in date are expense accounts kept by various 
travelers who had occasion to visit Constantinople or other parts of the empire. The most 
valuable of these are the financial records of the crusading expedition of the so-called Green 
Count, Amadeus VI of Savoy, in 1366-8 (Bollati 1900), for he spent some time at Constanti- 
nople or elsewhere in imperial territory. There is a good discussion of its monetary and nu- 
mismatic references in Bertelé 1973, 123-41. Less useful are the Genoese notarial accounts 
from Pera and elsewhere, if only because, so far as they have been published by Desimoni, 
Bratianu, and others, they refer mainly to the end of the thirteenth century and the opening 
decades of the fourteenth before some of the most characteristic coins of the Palaeologan 
period had come into existence. Bertele’s collection of material from Venetian records (Ber- 
telé 1973) is likewise more informative on rates of exchange and moneys of account than on 
actual coins. Changing exchange rates can be most conveniently followed in Spufford 1986, 
286-9, but the essential Western sources remain “Pegolotti” and “Badoer.” 

The Pratica della Mercatura of Francesco Balducci Pegolottimmodern scholars are accus- 
tomed to cite him as “Pegolotti,” though he called himself Balducci Pegolotti (1936, 84, 251) 
and “Balducci” would be more correct—is a compilation of useful information relating to 
the commerce of the Mediterranean world and much of western Europe in the first decades 
of the fourteenth century; it is indeed the most valuable single document on medieval trade 
that we possess. Its author was an experienced man of affairs, who between 1310 and 1340 
had represented the Bardi, one of the chief banking firms in Florence, in many of the lands 
about which he wrote. His material was accumulated over half a century, between ca. 1290 
and ca. 1340, but his coin list has behind it a still earlier compilation of material dating from 
the 1270s and 1280s (Grierson 1957a). This was used independently by a number of similar 
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Florentine compilations of the early fourteenth century, and parts of it even appear in a much 
later Datini compilation of the same kind (Ciano 1964, 86-90). None of the authors of these, 
however, was much interested in Byzantium, with which Florence had only tenuous commer- 
cial relations, and they omit, or were ignorant of, most of the material Pegolotti was at pains 
to preserve. The final version of “Pegolotti” itself was put together in 1340 or 1341. Although 
many of its details must by then have become obsolete, this would not be true of its lists of 
coin finenesses, for even coins no longer in regular circulation would continue to turn up 
from time to time and knowledge about them would retain its utility. Pegolotti’s original 
manuscript no longer survives, and we know the work through a finely written copy of the 
fifteenth century in the Biblioteca Ricciardiana at Florence. Pegolotti’s reference to the stan- 
mini circulating at Constantinople being used only per erbe e cose minute suggests that he had 
a personal knowledge of the city, acquired probably during the 1320s or 1330s when he was 
agent of the Bardi in Cyprus. 

Pegolotti’s coin list (1936, 287-92) is divided into three sections, giving the fineness of 
gold, silver, and billon coins respectively. The Byzantine numismatist is most familiar with its 
first section, as this includes a long list of debased hyperpyra and of the privy marks that 
distinguish their different qualities. This list in part relates to the Nicene period and was 
reproduced and discussed by Hendy (1969, 250-6). The list of silver coins names only Basilei 
di Romania fatti a modo di viniziani, a once 11, denari 8 (i.e., 944/1,000 fine) and Basilei di Romania 
nuovi nuovi a once 5 e denari 12 (i.e., 458/1,000 fine). The second of these has sometimes been 
identified with the debased basilica issued by Andronicus I] in 1304 to deceive the Catalans, 
but they are more likely to be the fractional “silver” coins—a term like basilicon would in 
medieval usage cover both a unit and its multiples and fractions—of ca. 1.0 g, though the 
chronology of the particular items in the list is too uncertain for the term nuovi nuovi to be 
helpful in the dating. As small change of Constantinople consisted of copper coins that to a 
Westerner would be tokens and not really “money” at all, there are no Byzantine entries in 
Pegolotti’s list of poor-quality billon coins (leghe di monete picciole). 

Pegolotti’s fuller account of Byzantine coinage occurs in the section on Constantinople 
and Pera (1936, 40). He first describes the gold coin or perpero of 11 carats, the remaining 
13 carats being made up of 6 in silver and 7 in copper, and explains, at somewhat unnecessary 
length, how it is reckoned by the saggio, or exagium in Latin, that is, by weight. Beneath it is 
a silver coin of the same weight as the Venetian grosso—this is the basileo of his list of fine- 
nesses—worth 12 to the perpero and worth in turn 4 (recte 8) tornesi piccioli. The tornese is 
worth 4 copper coins known as stanmini, which are used for trivial purchases. The passage 
relating to the silver and copper coins is so important that it must be quoted in full. 


E spendesi ne’ sopradetti luoghi ad minuto una moneta d’argento che ne vanno 
12 per uno perpero e sono di lega d’once . . . d’ariento fine per libbra. E mettesi il 
detto grosso per 4 tornesi picciolo l’'uno. 

E spendesi un’altra moneta ch’ tutta di rame che si chiamano stanmini, e il tor- 
nese picciolo si conta per quattro stanmini, ma a questi stanmini non si fa nullo paga- 
mento se none in passaggio di Gostantinopoli per lo paese, e per erbe e cose minute. 

E spendevisi grossi viniziani d’argento di Vinegia, e vanno per uno perpero se- 
condo che l’argento é caro o vile da 124% in 13, e contasi il detto grosso di Vinegia 
per denari 8 tornesi piccioli l'uno come lo grosso grande del perpero detto di sopra. 


The interpretation of this passage is best left for Chapter II on the monetary system. But 
the lacuna in the text and an apparent contradiction in the values assigned to the “grosso” 
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require to be explained. Such lacunae normally occur where Pegolotti has no information on 
some particular point, as is the case for the fineness of the “besants” of Alexandria (p. 71) or 
the deniers (anfrosini piccini) of Sardinia (p. 120). When this section was compiled he evidently 
did not know the fineness of the basilicon, though he gives two figures for this, one half the 
other, in his main coin list. Evidently, when writing the section on Constantinople, he either 
did not know these figures or was uncertain whether they were still correct. 

More serious is the statement that i detto grosso is worth 4 tornesi piccioli, for the Venetian 
grosso, virtually identical with the basilicon and reckoned at about the same to the perpero, 
is said to be worth 8 tornesi piccioli. The editor’s solution is to assume a simple error, and in 
his printed text Evans emends “4” to “8.” But the reference to lo grosso grande del perpero 
suggests that the “4” may be correct but be true of a smaller grosso, the reference to which 
has dropped out through the copyist’s eye having confused two blanks in the text he was 
using. I would therefore prefer to leave the “4” and insert a further phrase after the blank, 
perhaps reading e un‘altra moneta d’argento che ne vanno 24 per uno perpero e sono di lega d’once, 
the more so since the words in this would occupy exactly a line of the Pegolotti manuscript 
that we possess and probably about the same in that of its model. This would leave the final 
line of the passage, E mettesi il detto grosso per 4 tornesi piccioli l'uno, correct. 

Exactly a hundred years after Pegolotti the Venetian merchant Giacomo Badoer kept a 
double-entry record of his business affairs in Constantinople between 2 September 1436 and 
26 October 1440 (Badoer 1956; cf. G. Morozzo della Rocca and T. Bertelé, “Badoer, Gia- 
como,” Dizionario biografico degli Italiani, V [1963], 172-9). The interest of this immense work 
to the economic historian can scarcely be exaggerated; the whole of Badoer’s business activi- 
ties, both on his own account and on behalf of others for whom he acted as agent, is set out 
in the minutest detail. If it is chiefly of value for the light it throws on the nature and value 
of the quantities of raw materials, cloth, silk, etc., that passed through his hands, and for its 
recording of the details of each transaction, it is of no less value to the numismatist for its 
monetary references. Unlike Pegolotti, however, Badoer is not concerned to elucidate ex- 
change rates or state the finenesses of the coins he uses; he takes these for granted, and 
modern scholars are left to work them out for themselves. The enormous volume of nearly 
nine hundred pages of close print, transcribed and edited by Dorini, the retired director of 
the Archivio di Stato at Florence, with the help of Bertelé on technical numismatic readings, 
is unindexed, but a supplementary volume of explanatory matter and indices, basically pre- 
pared by Bertele but updated, is promised for publication in the late 1990s. The first of 
several articles that appeared in Bertelé’s lifetime (Bertele 1951b) is no more than a preview 
of the work, and a second (Bertelé 1960) is concerned with the general scope of Badoer’s 
business activities in relation to those of the Venetians and Genoese in Constantinople and 
Pera, but the third (Bertelé 1957a,b) does deal with problems that are specifically numis- 
matic. A study by Astuti on the legal aspects of the contracts and other transactions in “Ba- 
doer,” which was intended for the missing volume, was in the end published separately (Astuti 
1968-9), and there are studies of its accounting methods by Peragallo (1977) and of the 
commercial background by Shitikov (1969) and Luzzatto 1961, 172-9; cf. also Oikonomides 
1979; Laiou-Thomadakis 1982; Necipoglu 1992, and the studies noted below on p. 32. None 
of these, however, gives much help to the numismatist. 

These sources are in large measure concerned with transactions carried out in terms of 
moneys of account, mainly hyperpyra and carats, but all refer from time to time to actual 
coins. A problem in dealing with them is that Western authors tend to use Western terms, 
tornesi or grossi, and Greek authors domestic ones, and except when the latter are of Western 
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origin, or the Latin or Italian ones adaptations of Greek ones, it is not always clear how 
identifications are to be made between them. Hyperpyra and perperi, which are used over the 
whole two centuries, are clearly the same: initially gold coins and subsequently a money of 
account. Silver ducats and basilica occur in Pegolotti and in contemporary Greek documents; 
they are coins of the first half of the fourteenth century. In Greek the latter are sometimes 
called simply argyria. Pegolotti refers to stanmini and tornesi piccioli. The first was an old term 
inherited from earlier times; it was to die out in the mid-fourteenth century. Tornesi on the 
other hand are still found in Badoer and carried on to the end of the empire. Assarion occurs 
only in Greek sources and that only rarely, as the coin was one of little account. Stavrata, 
aspers, and ducatelli—doukatopoula in Greek—appear in the Thessalonican cleric’s accounts of 
the early fifteenth century and in Badoer, but stavrata make some earlier appearances that 
have puzzled scholars. The section that follows attempts to identify and explain, in alphabeti- 
cal order for greater convenience of reference, the majority of these terms. 


ARGYRION, ARGYRON (10 GpyUptov) meant simply a silver coin, but was used in the tenth and 
eleventh centuries specifically for the miliaresion, which was both a unit of account worth a 
twelfth of a nomisma and the silver coin embodying this value (see texts cited in Bertelé and 
Morrisson 1978, 75, note 2). In the Palaeologan period the term was naturally transferred 
to the basilicon (q.v.), which was worth theoretically a twelfth of the hyperpyron and whose 
value in practice was always very close to this figure. Reckonings in Paris. gr. 387 (Laurent 
1952, 53-4) refer successively to basilika argyria, trikephala—these had originally been elec- 
trum coins worth a third of a hyperpyron, but as coins of pure silver under Michael VIII 
they became its twelfth—and doukata, the terms being evidently treated as interchangeable. 
The arithmetical treatise of Rhabdas (Tannery 1920, 148, lines 1, 18, 19), after referring to 
hyperpyra sold for 13 argyria (€npGOn 16 vnEprvpov Eig apyvpious ty), says that “at the actual 
rate” (ol6v €ott 10 viv mpattopevov) there are 12! argyria to the hyperpyron, the same values 
attributed by Pegolotti (1936, 40) to the grossi di Vinegia. Vogel’s Rechenbuch of the early four- 
teenth century gives values for the hyperpyron of 9 or 7 argyria (Vogel 1968, 40), perhaps 
reflecting local reckonings or valuations of the heavy stavrata of the time but possibly in- 
vented for the purpose of calculations and not representing real figures (so Hendy 1985, 533, 
note 425). 


ASPER (10 Gonpov; Ital. aspro) is a term with a complicated history. ‘“Aonpov was a loanword 
from Lat. asper, “rough,” and since it had been originally applied to “struck” silver denarii in 
the late Republican period it had acquired in Greek the meaning “white” (see the Appendix 
to this chapter). Prior to the twelfth century its use for coins seems to have been rare and 
exceptional, but in the Comnenian period the term “aspron trachy” had been used of both 
electrum and billon trachea, and in the thirteenth century it was applied to the concave silver 
coins of the day. A praktikon of 1254 from Patmos fixes the sums due from the paroikoi to 
the monastery in hyperpyra and aspra, the latter specifically as meaning nomismata trikephala 
(Nyztazopoulou-Pelekidou 1980, no. 65, lines 24—7). In the same century Italian merchants 
were using the word for a variety of eastern silver coins, notably those of the Seljuks of Rum 
and the rulers of Trebizond and Caffa (see below, pp. 37-8). 

Pegolotti in the early fourteenth century writes (1936, 39) of cereals and vegetables at 
Constantinople being bought at so many aspers the maggio, but apparently assumed that the 
term was one of common and not precise speech, for it is not included in either his list of 
finenesses or his summary of Constantinopolitan coins and their values. An act of Dochei- 
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ariou of ca. 1355/6, however, in describing as aspra the coins in which a sum of 300 hyperpyra 
has to be paid to unnamed “enemies,” presumably Serbs, for the ransom of the patriarch and 
his suite, can envisage only basilica (Oikonomides 1984, no. 30, lines 16-17). The financial 
records of the crusading expedition of Amadeus VI of Savoy in 1366-7 mention on one 
occasion solidi and denarii asperorum argenti (Bollati 1900, 277) in Constantinople, but the nor- 
mal term is ducati argenti monete Constantinopoli. Their different and complicated rates of ex- 
change are discussed by Bertelé (1973, 135-7), who argued that the aspers must be some still 
unknown coins inferior to the basilicon, but they are more probably the lighter basilica of 
Andronicus III and his successors. As the stavraton (q.v.) does not yet appear in the count’s 
financial records, the aspers cannot be a fraction of this coin. 

In the last century of the empire asper had become the normal word for a specific denom- 
ination, with two varieties mainly in use, the Turkish and Constantinopolitan ones, though 
we also hear of those of Trebizond and Caffa. The foreign ones are discussed in another 
section. The Constantinopolitan aspers are the coins customarily called one-eighth stavrata 
(or 1/16th hyperpyra), though since they were normally very light in proportion to the unit, 
circulating at between 9 and 1] to the stavraton instead of the theoretical 8, it would probably 
be better to term them aspers. The term is not limited to Badoer and Constantinople. A 
Docheiariou document of 1409 (Délger 1948, no. 63, line 18; Oikonomides 1984, no. 53, line 
18)—it was erroneously dated to the middle of the fourteenth century by Laurent (1952, 
51)—equates the third of a sum of 22 nomismata expressed in basilica with 7 nomismata and 
5 aspers, thus making the asper a fifteenth of a nomisma. A Dionysiou document of 1415 on 
the organization of the Thessalonican saltworkers refers to wages paid in aspers (Oikono- 
mides 1968, no. 14, line 5), and an Iviron document of 1421 gives a whole series of small 
sums in terms of aspers, for example, of a hundred workmen being paid at 4 aspers a day, 
with one large sum being expressed as 7,000 aspers, the standard being 14 aspers to the 
hyperpyron (Délger 1948, no. 102, lines 42, 46, 48, 52, 57). Kugéas’ Thessalonican document 
shows aspers as the normal currency at Thessalonica in the 1420s, when they are valued at 
12% or 16 to the hyperpyron (Kugéas 1914-19, 149, para. 55). Bertelé (in Bertelé and Mor- 
risson 1978, 88-9) argued that the 1:14 ratio proved that the coins in question must be ones 
of Mehmed I and not Byzantine at all, but Schreiner, in his useful commentary on the aspron 
(1991, 350-1), showed that while a 1:16 ratio usually implies Byzantine coins, it does not 
always do so. In Badoer, on the other hand, the distinction between Byzantine ducatelli worth 
1/16th of a hyperpyron, and Turkish aspri worth 1/1 1th of a hyperpyron, seems clear-cut. 


ASSARION (10 GoodpLov) seems to be the contemporary Greek term for the flat copper coins 
that were first struck on a large scale under Andronicus II, replacing the copper tetartera of 
smaller module that had been introduced in 1092 and had continued through the Comnen- 
ian and Nicene periods to end early in Andronicus’ reign, his tetartera being all varieties of 
a single type. One of the examples in the early fourteenth-century treatise published by Vogel 
(1968, 69, no. 51) shows a workman earning 10 assaria a day. The word also occurs in Rhabdas 
in 1341 (Tannery 1920, 158). Rhabdas uses it of small copper coins in a well-known type of 
mathematical puzzle, in this case the working out of the totals of assaria held by two interlocu- 
tors if the transfer of 6 from X to Y would give Y double what X has, while if the 6 are 
transferred in the other direction X will have the same as Y. (The answers are 30 and 42.) If 
our knowledge of its occurrence were limited to Rhabdas one might suspect this use of an 
old Latin word to be an archaism, not representing contemporary usage, but an everyday 
word would be much more natural and Vogel’s text shows it to have been used at the time for 
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a copper coin of very low value. It is in any case the word used in the Greek New Testament in 
the verse, “Are not two sparrows sold for a farthing?” (Matt. 10:29), and in the similar passage 
in Luke 12:16, and Rhabdas’ use of “hyperpyron” and “trachy” shows that he made no partic- 
ular effort to avoid nonclassical words. There seem therefore good grounds for supposing 
that “assarion” had replaced “tetarteron” and was the name given in fourteenth-century By- 
zantium to the flat copper coin of the day. It is used for it throughout this volume. 


BASILICON (10 BaotAtKdévy; Ital. basileo) was the official name of a new silver coin introduced by 
Andronicus II, though in practice it was often simply termed a silver piece (apy0ptov) or a 
ducat, or sometimes an asper. Its design, that of a seated figure of Christ on one face and 
two standing figures on the other, was inspired by that of the Venetian silver ducat, and just 
as this had taken its name from the office of the doge (dux) who was responsible for its issue, 
so its Byzantine counterpart was naturally called after the basileus. It initially weighed ca. 2 g, 
the same as the Venetian coin (2.18 g), and was valued at 1/12th of the hyperpyron, so that 
it corresponded to the notional miliaresion or double keration. Such a valuation was reason- 
able, since the gold:silver ratio at that time was about 1:10 and 12 coins weighing 2 g and 
94% fine would have been the equivalent of 2.2 g of gold. This corresponded fairly closely to 
the gold content of the hyperpyron, which was by then only 14 carats fine and often weighed 
little more than 4 g. The basilicon was worth 8 billon coins called by Pegolotti tornes: piccioli, 
and these were in turn each worth 4 stamena (Pegolotti: stanmini). 

The basic study of the basilicon remains Laurent 1952, though this needs correction on 
some minor points, more particularly since, like a number of other scholars, he did not fully 
realize that what today we call the Venetian grosso was in the thirteenth century called a 
ducat (ducatus argenteus); only later did this word come to be limited to the gold coin (ducatus 
aureus) introduced in 1284 that we term “ducat” today. Our knowledge of the basilicon and 
its fractions depends partly on Byzantine texts, partly on Pegolotti, partly on the chronicle 
of Muntaner, and partly on the coins themselves. These, with the exception of two series, are 
of some rarity, and since there are many types and several denominations the discovery of 
further varieties in the future is likely. Their elucidation is complicated by their frequent 
anonymity, by the poor condition of many specimens, and by the rarity of hoard evidence. 
They are discussed in the introduction to Andronicus IT’s coinage (pp. 140, 142ff). 


DUCAT (10 d0vKatov; Ital. ducato) originally meant the Venetian silver grosso or ducat (ducatus 
argenteus), a coin of almost pure silver (965/1,000) weighing 2.18 g which had been created 
in 1201 or 1202, but in the empire it was for some time also applied to its Byzantine equiva- 
lent, the basilicon. 

The use of the word in our documents covers both coins, and as both were reckoned 12 
to the hyperpyron it is only when they are further specified that we can be certain whether 
Venetian or Byzantine ones are implied. The earliest example of the word in a Byzantine 
document seems to date from 1286, when three documents in the Iviron archives record 
sales of land in the Strymon valley for such sums as 2 hyperpyra 5 ducats and | hyperpyron 
I ducat (Délger 1948, 300, no. 110, lines 28, 43, with Délger’s comment on p. 301 = Lefort 
et al. 1994, 121-2, no. 64). Here Venetian ducats must have been meant, since the basilicon 
did not yet exist. The same probably holds good of the various 6-ducat (i.e., half hyperpyron) 
payments—the sums imply a reckoning of 12 ducats to the hyperpyron—referred to in a 
judgment of January 1295 between Iviron and a priest who owed it money (Délger 1948, 
169, note to no. 59/60, lines 35-6, citing a number of the references used in this paragraph 
and the next = Lefort et al. 1994, 135, lines 35-6 with no comment). 
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With the opening of the fourteenth century we find “ducats” and “Venetian ducats” inter- 
changeably in the sources at the same value. A Venetian letter of 10 September 1304 regard- 
ing a cargo of grain specifies that the payment due of 720 hyperpyra shall be effected ad 
racionem de duodecim venecianis grossis argenti pro quolibet ypperpero (Lampros 1927, 157, line 10). 
The will of one Theodore Karabas (1314) preserved in the Chilandari archives refers to a 
payment of 12 gold hyperpyra 7 ducats, the gold hyperpyra to be worth 12 ducats each (Petit 
1911, 61, no. 27, lines 63-4). Some property at Thessalonica was acquired by Iviron in April 
1320 for 60 lawful (tiywqyata) hyperpyra to be paid in good-quality (4peota) Venetian ducats 
at the rate of 12 to the hyperpyron (Délger 1948, 303, no. 111, line 28 = Lefort et al. 1994, 
254, no. 78). A grant of land to Lavra in January 1321 was made in return for an annual 
payment of 10 hyperpyra of a kind worth 12 “ducats” (Délger 1948, 171, no. 61, lines 17- 
18 = Lemerle et al. 1970, II, 279, no. 110, lines 17-18). In 1324 the reckoning of 12 “ducats” 
to the hyperpyron is used as specifying the eulogia of the monks in the Typicon of the monas- 
tery of St. John the Baptist near Serres (Jugie 1937, 50, lines 9-10). The equation of 100 
commercially acceptable hyperpyra (mpattopunva vnéprupa) with 100 ounces of Venetian silver 
ducats in a contract for the purchase by Iviron of four houses at Thessalonica in March 1326 
(Délger 1948, 306, no. 112, lines 30-1 = Lefort et al. 1994, 300, no. 84) would on the other 
hand have given the seller a distinct advantage, for there were just over 13 silver ducats by 
weight and not 12 to the Byzantine and Venetian ounces. After the first decade of the four- 
teenth century, however, the name of “ducat” as applied to the Byzantine coin was very gener- 
ally displaced by “basilicon.” 


DUCATELLO (Gr. douKatonovioy), “little ducat,” is the name given by Badoer to the one-eighth 
stavraton or asper of the 1430s, and occurs occasionally in other Italian sources. Since such 
coins were used for trivial payments the word occurs only rarely. In September 1436 we 
find it used several times in listing the fees paid to porters for transporting various kinds of 
merchandise from the docks to the company’s warehouse, with the totals in each case showing 
the ducatello to be worth 1% carats and thus a sixteenth of a hyperpyron or an eighth of a 
stavraton. Four duchateli for transporting bales of veli crespi, for example, are registered as 6 
carats; 12 fast of tin carried at 1 duchatello each total 18 carats; the cost of transporting 80 
steel rods at a duchatelo a pair is 2 perp. 12 carats (Badoer 1956, 16, lines 5, 6, 29). The word 
does no more than imply a silver coin much smaller than the (silver) ducat of Venice. It 
appears in Greek as doukatopoulon in the Thessalonican account book of the 1420s, for ex- 
ample, in a payment of 4 doukatopoula (SovKaténovAa vopntopata 5’) in March 1426 (Kugéas 
1914-19, 149, no. 55). The context does not give its value but implies that it is a small silver 
coin, and the identification is obvious. The ending —novaog (from Lat. pullus, “chicken”), as a 
diminutive of personal names, entered medieval Greek as a loanword by way of Italian in the 
Peloponnese in the thirteenth or fourteenth century (Andriotes 1967, s.v. —ovAo). 


FOLLIS (1 Q6AAtG; Ital. follaro) is the early Byzantine term for a large copper coin. The name 
survived the monetary reform of Alexius I as a unit of account, 1/288th of the hyperpyron 
(Hendy 1969, 24-6), but in this sense it probably disappeared in the twelfth century. The 
term must nonetheless have survived as a general word applicable to copper coins, even if 
rarely used, for it does not seem to surface again in surviving Greek documents until the 
fifteenth century. 

Its Arab and Italian derivatives, the fels and the follaro, remained on the other hand in 
regular use, fels as the normal word for copper coin over most of the Muslim world and follaro 
for such copper coins as were struck in localities within Italian political or economic spheres 
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of influence but with strong ties to Byzantium. The follari most familiar to Italians were those 
of Dubrovnik-Ragusa, which were minted from the late thirteenth century onward on a large 
scale, their types being first a bust modeled on that of the augustale of Emperor Frederick 
II and a large R (for Ragusa), and in later years a profile head of antique style in high relief 
and a model of the city with the legend Civitas Ragusti (ReSetar 1924-5, 1.113 ff, 11.1 f& Reng- 
jeo 1959, 129 ff). The Irish friar Simon Fitzsimons found them in use there in 1323 on his 
way to the Holy Land (Golubovich 1906-27, I1I.252: moneta erea seu cuprea . . . cuius denarii 
triginta valent unum venecianum grossum), and Pegolotti (1936, 150) gives their name as follaro 
and confirms Simon’s statement of their value. It was consequently natural for Italian mer- 
chants to apply it to such other copper coins as came their way. Pegolotti himself uses it (p. 
51) of the copper coins of Armenia (poghs) which in his day had been reduced in weight to 
ca. 1.5 g and were reckoned 40 to the faccolino, as he calls the takvorin, a silver coin that was 
still ca. 2.4 g in weight but only 60% fine, and (p. 25) to the Tatar copper coins of Tana, which 
were current at 16 to the much lighter Tana asper of ca. 1.7 g. 

One might have expected the term “follis” to have been revived for one or other of the 
Byzantine copper denominations of the middle and late fourteenth century, but there seems 
to be no evidence for its having done so. Bendall (LPC, p. 13) uses it for the smallest copper 
denominations he attributed to Manuel II (LPC 166!'"'*, 268°), John VII (LPC 170**), and 
John VIII (LPC 174*°), and follows Hendy in making it a coin worth one-third of a copper 
tornese or 1/576th of the hyperpyron as a money of account. This does not seem to be quite 
correct. Badoer (1956, 645, line 14) does in fact once refer to a consignment to Alexandria 
of 11 baskets (cofe) of copper and one cask of folles (1 baril de folari), but since token coin is 
always worth more at home than abroad it seems unlikely that he would have been exporting 
something current at Constantinople. More probably the follari were miscellaneous copper 
coins of varied origin which had been allowed to accumulate and for which Badoer had no 
use. Morrisson (1996, 158), however, believes that the folari purchased by Badoer on several 
occasions were largely if not entirely the small Constantinopolitan ones. 

The late fifteenth-century Greek arithmetical treatise (Hunger and Vogel 1963), in any 
case, refers several times to the follis, once (p. 34, no. 39) as contrasting with the florin (gold) 
and the asper (silver) in being a coin of copper, another time (p. 70, no. 84) as an unspecified 
but variable fraction of the asper, and a third time (p. 42, no. 52) in a calculation that shows 
it to be a coin worth half a tornese and one-sixteenth of an asper. Although the asper-tornese 
relationship, as a result of the debasement of the akce in Mehmed II’s reign, was different in 
the 1490s to what it had been in Badoer’s day, and consequently, as in one of the examples, 
the asper-follis relationship could vary, the tornese-follis relationship is likely to have been 
the same. This means that one can accept the term “follis” for the small copper coin of the 
final Byzantine period, but should probably make it a third of the tornese and not its quarter. 


HYPERPYRON (10 vOuicpa bnéprupov; Lat. perperum; Ital. yperpero, perpero) as a qualification of 
vopopa is first mentioned in a late tenth-century text (Oikonomides 1972, 345), and while 
in its technical sense it meant “highly refined,” it later came into general use for the gold coin 
of standard weight but only 201% carats fine introduced by Alexius I (DOC III.56-7; Hendy 
1969, 34-7). It continued to be used for the standard Byzantine gold coin down to the mid- 
fourteenth century, when this ceased to be struck. By that time its fineness had declined to 
about 11 carats (458/1,000), and if the theoretical weight of the coin is taken as 1/72nd of the 
Roman pound—it may have been even theoretically slightly less, as it certainly was in practice 
(below, p. 43)—it would have had a gold content of 2.08 g. Earlier in the century, at the time 
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the silver basilicon came into existence, however, its fineness was still about 14 carats (583/ 
1,000), with a notional gold content of 2.65 g. 

Outside the imperial frontiers, and more particularly in the Balkans, the term “perpero”™ 
was from the late thirteenth century on commonly treated as a money of account with a silver 
content equivalent in value to the Byzantine hyperpyron; for detailed references, see Bertelé 
1973, 105-23. From the mid-fourteenth century on the same was necessarily the case within 
the empire, though the equivalence was now to a coin that no longer existed. Usually the 
accepted figure went back to the ratios that had obtained when the basilicon of 2 g, the same 
weight as the Venetian silver ducat (grosso), was created with the value of a twelfth of the 
gold hyperpyron. A grant of Stephen Dushan to the church of St. Nicholas at Bari of 20: 
August 1346, for example, is expressed as ducenta perpera grossorum Veneticorum duodecim pro 
quolibet perpero computata (Cioffari 1981, 173; cf. also Koraé 1991). This ratio remained the 
case even after the striking of gold hyperpyra had ceased, but an ambiguity arose through 
the stavraton being sometimes called a perpero d’argento, and texts can make a distinction 
between an vnépmvupov péya, an vmépmvupov xpvodv, and an vréprvpov piKpdv (Morrisson 
1996, 156). 


KOKKION (10 KOKKtov) was properly a wheatgrain (KoKK{ov oitiKOV or OLtTOKOKKOv), that is, a 
weight equivalent to a quarter of a carat in Roman and Byzantine reckoning (Schilbach 
1970a, 185-6), which in fact it was—in the West, the Paris grain (0.052 g) and the Dutch 
(0.048 g) were just over a quarter of a carat of 0.189 g—but it was also loosely applied to the 
keration itself both in legal documents (Schreiner 1991, 352) and in arithmetical treatises 
(Rhabdas in Tannery 1920, 154; Paris. suppl. gr. 387 cited by Laurent 1952, 53: 16 vountopa 
éxe Koxkta Kd EvAtva Kai oitiva 9s’ = 96). 


STAMENON (Gr. itotdpevov or otdpevov) in the form stanmino is used by Pegolotti (1936, 40) 
for a moneta ch’é tutta di rame worth a quarter of a tornese piccolo. It is the old term “hista- 
menon” which had once meant a gold coin of concave fabric (cf. DOC I1.28-9) and been 
transferred in the twelfth century to the concave billon trachea of the Alexian reformed coin- 
age that became eventually ones of copper. The term is mainly known from Western sources 
(Hendy 1969, 21-2), and its general adoption in the West for these coins presumably means 
that it was the word Westerners most frequently heard applied to them. Pegolotti’s reference 
seems to be the last recorded use of the word, which would have gone out of use in the mid- 
fourteenth century with the denomination and the concave fabric itself. See also TRACHY. 


STAVRATON (10 otavpdtov, from otavpdc, “cross”; Ital. stavrato, stravato) is the name of the 
heavy silver coin of late Byzantine times that was introduced by John V, most probably in 
1367 (below, pp. 200-1). The name, which appears in the accounts of the Thessalonican 
cleric of the 1420s and in Badoer, was first discussed in the light of these two sources by 
Cutler (1964), who deserves credit for raising the problem of its identity even if he failed to 
provide a solution. 

The regular money of account in the Thessalonican record consists of hyperpyra, but the 
coins in normal use, referred to again and again, are stavrata and aspers, large and small 
units respectively and the aspers frequently turning out to be in some way defective. The 
stavraton is sometimes a noun and sometimes qualifies nomisma, even being on one occasion, 
in December 1426, described as “lawful” (Kugéas 1914-19, 149, no. 53: otavpata voptopata 
NOA{TLKG OKTH) in a passage making it a (silver) coin worth a quarter of a Venetian florin, that 
is, the gold ducat weighing 3.56 g. It would thus have been the equivalent of only 0.89 g gold 
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and weighed itself nearly 9 g at the customary ratio of ca. 10:1, though since the ratio of a 
quarter implies an approximation—nearer a quarter than a third or a fifth—it is not surpris- 
ing that this is larger than the actual coin. In Badoer’s account book, on the other hand, the 
term “stavraton” occurs quite rarely—Bertelé says spesso, but Cutler notes that this is not the 
case—since he is normally concerned to register sums of money and only occasionally men- 
tions actual coins. Sometimes it occurs in contexts where silver coins had been culled and the 
heavier ones picked out for melting. Usually in such cases Badoer uses the expression perperi 
grievi (“heavy perperi”) but on occasion they are specified as stavrati (e.g., Badoer 1956, 179, 
lines 37-9). Once again, they are clearly the large silver coins, initially weighing ca. 8.5 g but 
reduced under Manuel II to ca. 7.4 g, which characterize the coinage of the last three-quarter 
century of the Byzantine Empire. 

The references to stavrata in the Thessalonican cleric’s accounts are not, however, the 
earliest that we have. Two of the four earlier ones, referring to their existence in 1381/2 and 
1392, create no problems. The first of these occurs in the Turkish historian ‘ASiq PaSa-zade’s 
account of the marriage in A.H. 783 (= 1381/2) of the future Ottoman Sultan Bayezid I to a 
daughter of the Germiyan emir Siileymansah (Giese 1929, 53*; the passage is taken over in 
the better known but derivative chronicle of Nesri). Among the gifts presented by one of the 
guests were 10 plates of florins and 10 others of istdvrdt. The German translation of the text 
interpreted this as jewelry (Geschmeide), but it was subsequently pointed out by Theodoridis 
(1975, 36-8) that it must refer to Byzantine silver stavrata, which would form a natural coun- 
terpart to the gold florins on the other plates. Theodoridis also noted that the description 
given by the Russian pilgrim Ignatius of Smolensk of the coronation of Manuel II in 1392 
(Schreiner 1967, 85 and note 79) includes the emptying of sto vratami over the emperor's head 
after he had been crowned, and that these words can only be a corruption of stavrata. This 
ceremony, as is well known, was subsequently taken over by the Russian tzars. 

Neither of these dates creates any problem, for there are large silver coins of the later 
years of John V, and of Andronicus IV, which could have been used on both occasions. But 
there are two much earlier references that in the 1980s were a source of difficulty to Hendy 
and myself (Grierson 1982, 280-1, 314-16; Hendy 1985, 542-5). One occurs in a Serbian act 
of the Athonite monastery of Chilandar, in a document which the name of a participant from 
the monastery of Xenophon shows to be of 1346, and refers to the purchase of a piece of 
property for 100 nomismata stavrata (Korablev 1915, 554, no. 75; date corrected by Papachrys- 
santhou 1986, 23). Since gold coins were still being struck in the 1340s one would have 
expected the price to have been expressed in hyperpyra, but if large silver coins had existed 
their use in the transaction is conceivable. The other reference is earlier still and has the 
advantage of providing a basis for evaluating the coin in question, which that from Chilandar 
does not. 

The reference occurs in a peace treaty of 9 March 1337 (text in Zachariadou 1983, 190-4) 
between Giovanni Sanudo, duke of Crete, and Zalappus (i.e., Celebi) of Aydin (dominus et 
admiratus Theologi) and his brother Mombasa = Umur Pacha (d. 1348), together with other 
brothers unnamed, presumably Ibrahim and Suleyman, sons of Atinus (= Mehemmed Ay- 
din). We know in fact that Mehemmed beg, who died in 1334, had divided his territory in Ca. 
1326/7 between his sons Hizir (Ayasuluk, i.e. Theologos, Ephesus), Umur (Smyrna), Ibrahim 
(Bodemya), and Suleyman (Tire); see Lemerle 1957, 28-37. The terms of the treaty involve 
mutual guarantees of freedom of passage and trade, but Venetian merchants were required 
to pay (para. 7) two “pieces” of soap or 2 stavrata on each cask of soap and one florin on each 
Neapolitan vegeta of wine (due pecie saponis pro cassia vel duo staurate, et vino, cuius solutio est 
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florinus unus pro qualibet vegeta di Neapoli). When this treaty was renewed on 7 April 1353 (Za- 
chariadou 1983, 211-16) the payment in wine remained the same but that on soap was now 
expressed as 5 gigliati (para. 20: pro vini buta de mena florinum unum et pro sapone ciliatos quinque 
pro capsa). 

The problem is that if, as seems likely, the 5 gigliati were silver coins of Naples-Provence, 
imitations of which were being struck at Ephesus and elsewhere in Asia Minor in the 1350s, 
they should have been the rough equivalent of 2 stavrata. The original gigliati were of almost 
pure silver and weighed just over 4 g, but the Turcoman imitations were a little lighter, ca. 
3.8 g. One would therefore expect the stavrata to have been coins of ca. 9.5/ca. 10 g or per- 
haps a little less, since the equivalence may not have been exact, and the implication of the 
Turkish treaties, taken together, is that stavrata existed in 1337 but had ceased to be struck, 
or at least were no longer in regular circulation, by 1353. Such time limits are quite compati- 
ble with their use at Chilandar in 1346. 

If it were not for the Chilandar record one could perhaps envisage the possibility of the 
text of 1337 having been altered, though its editor did not believe this to have been at all 
likely. The two manuscript copies of it, one at Yale and the other at Venice (Museo Correr), 
both from a family archive, date from the late fifteenth or early sixteenth century and may 
not have been taken directly from the original. If there was an intervening copy of ca. 1400, 
one can envisage the original text stating the duty on soap at one (gold) hyperpyron a cask 
and the copyist substituting “2 stavrata,” since the gold hyperpyron no longer existed and 2 
stavrata represented the same value in money of his own day. But in that case one would 
have expected the “5 gigliati” to have been altered likewise, and there would anyhow have 
been no practical object in making the change, as the treaty of 1337 would have long since 
ceased to be operative. Zachariadou’s solution (1983, 142-3), the identification of the stavra- 
ton with a particular type of gigliato but of the same value, is not, on the face of it, probable; 
it would imply an unlikely change in the level of duties agreed to in the second treaty, and 
in any case there would remain the difficulty raised by the Chilandar text. 

One is naturally tempted to transfer the stavraton of Andronicus IV to Andronicus III 
and the very similar one of John V from the end of his reign to its beginning. But the numis- 
matic objections to doing so are very strong, though it would have advantages, notably in 
explaining the absence of any gold hyperpyra in the name of Andronicus III alone. The fact 
that, on the stavraton, John V is shown as elderly and bearded, while in the 1340s he was 
still a boy, is also not an insuperable objection, for the die-sinker might have repeated me- 
chanically the design of Andronicus III’s coin. But the privy marks of the latter do not corre- 
spond to those of Andronicus III's coins of the 1330s, and the style and general appearance 
of the stavraton are quite different from those of Andronicus III's other coins of the 1330s. 
Hoard evidence is against it; there were no stavrata in either of the silver hoards of the 
minority of John V, and there was a stavraton of Andronicus in Bendall’s “Balkan Hoard” of 
late in John V’s reign. One might perhaps suppose that the stavrata of the 1370s and 1380s 
were revivals of Byzantine coins of the 1330s/40s, for coins have sometimes been introduced 
prematurely. When Edward I of England created a silver groat in 1279/80 it proved a failure, 
or at least was not continued, and the successful introduction of the same denomination, with 
a similar but not identical design, was postponed to 1351, when it was carried through by 
his grandson Edward III. But in the English case the monetary system had remained the 
same; in the Byzantine one it is difficult to see how a silver stavraton could have fitted in to the 
monetary pattern of hyperpyron/basilicon/tornese that had obtained in the 1330s and 1340s. 

The explanation of both early references seems in fact to be that the coins referred to 
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were not Byzantine ones and that Zachariadou was on the right track in connecting them 
with gigliati. They were probably double gigliati, which would have been large silver coins of 
about the same weight as the later Byzantine stavrata (Grierson 1995). The mint contract of 
King Robert the Wise (1309-43) of 12 May 1330 introducing gigliati/gillats in Provence pro- 
vided also for the minting of duplices gillati of the same fineness as the gillat (890/1,000) but 
twice its weight. Rolland (1956, 140), in citing the contract, reckoned that this would have 
made them 7.82 g but they would really have been slightly heavier, being based on the 
Provencal mark of 236.885 g and thus coins of 8.04 g. No such coin is known today, but this 
is often the case for unusual denominations struck in relatively small numbers. Only a few 
years later, for example, in 1339, Peter the Ceremonious ordered the minting at Cagliari of 
a gold alfonsino, and because no specimens of it are known, it was for long supposed by 
scholars that the order never went into operation. Newly discovered mint accounts published 
in 1957, however, showed that in fact nearly 31,000 were minted (Udina Martorell 1957). 
This could equally have been the case with the double gigliato, and explain the heavy silver 
coins of 1337 and 1346. Such coins, like the ordinary gigliati of Naples and Provence, could 
well have reached the Aegean area, and their weight would have been very close to that of 
the later stavraton. Moreover if, as is probable, the reverse type of the coin was that of the 
gigliato, a cross fleury filling the field, the name of the denomination (from otavpoc, “cross”) 
would be explained. This has been a major difficulty in the context of the later Byzantine 
coin, for the only cross on this is one forming an inconspicuous initial mark and unlikely to 
have given its name to the denomination. 


TORNESE (tovpvéotov) is the word used by Pegolotti for a Byzantine coin that is implicitly of 
billon, for it is worth a quarter (or eighth) ofa silver grosso and is contrasted with the stanmino 
described as tutto di rame. It is to be identified with the coins of Andronicus II and his immedi- 
ate successors which weigh 1 g or a little less and are of poor-quality silver, analyses (see 
Appendix 2) showing them to be about 25% Ag. They are mentioned as tovpvéo.a in two 
notices published by Schreiner (1991, 264, 468 and comment on p. 354). One is an undated 
but probably fourteenth-century list of small food purchases (chickens, fish, onions, and the 
like) expressed in terms of doukata, aspra, and tournesia, which because of this last term he 
would, quite unnecessarily, locate in some Venetian colony in the Aegean. The other is a 
contract, dated 1324, for hiring a servant and mentioning hyperpyra, doukata, and tourne- 
sia. The word also occurs in the mathematical treatise of 1346 referred to above (p. 20). 
The word had anyway a much wider application, for it is used in Italian commercial 
records of any small billon coins circulating in the Adriatic and Aegean regions between the 
mid-thirteenth and the mid-fifteenth centuries. It comes from the French tournois, originally 
applied to deniers of the abbey of St. Martin of Tours, having as types a cross and a castlelike 
design customarily termed a “chatel tournois.” The type was taken over by Philip Augustus 
after his annexation of Normandy, Maine, Anjou, and Touraine, and the royal deniers tour- 
nois, minted by him and his two successors at half the mints in the kingdom, became one of 
the most familiar of thirteenth-century Europe. They reached the Levant in great quantities 
as a result of the crusading expeditions of the French baronage and of St. Louis, and in the 
second half of the thirteenth century began to be struck on the spot by the barons of the 
Morea, the dukes of Athens, and many minor lords. After they ceased to be minted, in the first 
half of the fourteenth century, their place was taken by a Venetian derivative, the lornesello, 
introduced in 1353 and similar in appearance but with the Lion of St. Mark replacing the 
chatel tournois. This became in turn one of the major currencies in the Aegean area and 
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Crete (Stahl 1985), and when Badoer refers to tornesi it is not always clear whether he is 
referring to the Venetian coin or to a denomination struck at Constantinople. 


TRACHY (vopLiopa tTpaxd, pl. tpaxéa), a word that originally meant “rough” (cf. DOC II1.6-7; 
1V.56), was in a general sense applied to all Byzantine concave coins of the eleventh to four- 
teenth centuries and in the early Palaeologan period was the normal Greek word for what 
Westerners called the STAMENON (q.v.). Rhabdas, explaining how to estimate the value of the 
argyrion (= basilicon) in carats (i.e., in money of account) if the hyperpyron is worth 13 argyria, 
gives the figure as 5 + 1/2 + 1/26th carats and remarks casually that 1/26th of a carat is worth 
“about two-thirds of a trachy” (Tannery 1920, 148; Tannery’s translation here and elsewhere 
of tpaxtov as aspre is linguistically correct but in its context misleading). Since Pegolotti’s sta- 
menon was worth 1/18th of a carat, two-thirds of this would be 1/24th, a figure agreeing 
closely with Rhabdas’ figure and his text, confirming, what one would have supposed from 
its history anyway, that the concave copper coin of the period was called indifferently a trachy 
or a stamenon by contemporaries. 


TRIKEPHALON (10 VOLLOLa TpLKEPaAOV) was the name given in the twelfth century to the elec- 
trum nomisma worth a third of the hyperpyron, the name surviving for the denomination 
even when “three-header” was no longer a true description of the type (Hendy 1969, 31-4). 
Under Michael VIII it continued to be used (Paris. Suppl. gr. 387, cited in Laurent 1952, 
53-4, and the Patmos document of 1254 cited above, p. 23) for the silver trachy, worth only 
a twelfth of a hyperpyron, which had developed from the more valuable electrum coin, only 
to disappear when the flat silver basilicon replaced its concave predecessor. 


F. CONTEMPORARY COINAGES IN THE REGION 

As this volume is formally a catalogue of Byzantine coins, it may appear unnecessary to refer 
to other coinages of the time. Such abstinence was indeed possible in earlier volumes, when 
Byzantine coins circulated over a wide area and the coinage of the empire was effectively 
self-sufficient. But by the fourteenth century this was no longer the case. The commerce of 
the empire was only one strand in a vastly more complex pattern on which there is now a 
very extensive literature, ranging from general studies such as those of Laiou-Thomadakis 
(1980-1, 1991, 1993), Oikonomides (1979), and Matschke (1984) to specialized ones on the 
roles of the Venetians (Thiriet 1975; Chrysostomides 1970) and the Genoese (Balard 1978) 
in the East. 

The establishment of the Latins in the Aegean and the Black Sea areas had naturally 
resulted in the large-scale displacement of “Byzantine” by “Latin” coins. Some of these were 
struck in the West and arrived as imports, while others were anonymous imitations of these 
or were formally the coins of the Latin states themselves; to the standard work of Schlum- 
berger (1878, 1882) one must now add Metcalf 1995, 227-94, and Malloy et al. 1994, 345 ff. 
The Western coins were no longer only the deniers of base metal that they had usually been 
in the past. From the early thirteenth century on they might be multiples (grossi) of good 
silver (cf. Grierson 1971-2) and subsequently even coins of gold (Lopez 1955; Watson 1967), 
coins whose introduction contributed to the disappearance of the Byzantine gold hyperpyron 
in the mid-fourteenth century (Bratianu 1938; Bautier 1951, but see V. Laurent in BZ 46 
[1953], 472). 

The complexity of issuing authorities makes the material difficult to arrange in any very 
clear fashion. The gold coins that affected Byzantium were almost exclusively Venetian duc- 
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ats, whether originals or imitations of various origin. The silver coins, which tended to be 
covered by the generic term of asper (see Appendix, pp. 38-9), were much more varied, 
with initially a strong Venetian element but with subsequent contributions from Serbia and 
Trebizond and smaller coins from Caffa, and eventually from the Ottomans. Billon or copper 
tornesi were initially provided by the Frankish states of Greece and later by Venice (torneselli: 
Stahl 1985; Metcalf 1979, 260-3), and the Turks (manghirs). Genoa, despite its prominent 
political and commercial role during the Palaeologan period, contributed little’ directly (cf. 
Spufford 1988, 155), though many of its colonial territories and settlements—Chios, Lesbos, 
Pera, Caffa—unlike those of Venice, minted coins of their own (Lunardi 1980). 

In the opening years of the Palaeologan period the most important coins circulating in 
the Aegean area were the silver grosso of Venice, called a ducat by contemporaries, and the 
billon tournois of Frankish Greece. Venetian gold ducats were added to these in the 1280s. 
In the Black Sea area the important coinages were those of Tana and Trebizond, both familiar 
at Constantinople. Those of the Seljuks of Rum, on the other hand, like those of the king- 
doms of Armenia and Cyprus, though extremely influential in the eastern Mediterranean, 
did not much affect the Aegean area. 

The same was to be true in the fourteenth century of two important Western coins, the 
florin and the gigliato. The commerce of Florence was mainly with western Europe, so the 
florin reached the Aegean area on only a limited scale. The gold florin was imitated only 
three times, by Emperor John V and by his contemporaries Robert of Taranto (1346-64) and 
Omar Beg, emir of Aydin (1334-48), the first at Constantinople, the second at Chiarenza 
(Schlumberger 1878, 319-20, pl. x11.3), and the third at Ephesus (with ThEO —- LOGOS: 
Bank Leu sale 8, Zurich, 24.x.1973, lot 229 = Sotheby 6.iii.1997, lot 928; Bernocchi 1974-85, 
V.149, no. 395). These imitations are of the highest rarity, with only two specimens known of 
the second and one of each of the others, the unique florin of Ephesus being now in the 
Fitzwilliam Museum at Cambridge. The gigliato or gillat (cf. Grierson 1965), a silver coin 
weighing 4 g and issued by the Angevin rulers of Naples (from 1302) and Provence (from 
1330) and having as obverse type a seated ruler and as reverse one an elaborate cross fleury 
with fleurs-de-lis (whence its name) in the quarters, reached the south Aegean and the coast 
of Asia Minor in substantial quantities in the 1340s and 1350s (Grueber 1872; Hasluck 1912- 
13, 176-8). Imitations were struck by the Mahona on Chios from 1346 on (Schlumberger 
1878, 416-17; Gnecchi 1888; Lunardi 1980, 169-240), by anonymous rulers in Asia Minor 
and specifically by the Turcoman emirs of Sarukhan (at Magnesia, MANGLASIA, with the 
ruler’s name, SARCANI), Aydin (at Ephesus, THEOLOGOS), and at Mentesche (at Balat, 
PALATIA, with the name of Orkhan, VRCN) (Schlumberger 1878, 478-90; the basic studies 
remain Karabacek 1870 and 1877). The gigliato of Ephesus was reckoned at nine or ten to 
the florin in the mid-fourteenth century (Zachariadou 1983, 142). The reverse of the gigliato 
provided the model for the grossi (gillats) of the Knights of St. John at Rhodes from the later 
years of Elion de Villeneuve (1319-46) on. The same reverse type seems to have provided 
the model for a stamenon of the period of Andronicus II (890), and it has been argued above 
(pp. 30-1) that double gigliati reaching the Aegean area from Provence were the stavrata 
referred to in texts of 1337 and 1346. 


The dominant coinage in the Aegean area in 1261 was that of Venice (Thiriet 1975, 305-7; 
Grierson 1957b; Bertelé 1973; for Venetian coinage in general, Papadopoli 1893; Lane and 
Mueller 1985; Mueller 1997), which in 1204 had acquired a substantial portion of the Byzan- 
tine Empire and whose doge had assumed, and was to retain down to 1356, the proud title 
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of “lord of three-eighths of the whole Empire of Romania” (dominus quartae partis et dimidiae 
totius imperii Romaniae). In 1261 the main Venetian holdings comprised either directly or indi- 
rectly Modon and Coron in the southwestern corner of the Morea, the two great islands of 
Euboea (Negropont) and Crete, and a number of smaller islands in the central and north 
Aegean (Andros, Naxos, etc.; Lemnos). Its commercial connections went still further afield. 
Its main coin was the grosso or ducat, a coin of almost pure silver (965/1,000) weighing 
2.18 g, which according to tradition had been created in 1201 or 1202 to facilitate the pay- 
ment of the shipwrights working in the Arsenal on the construction of the fleet that trans- 
ported the Fourth Crusade to Zara and Constantinople. It had on the obverse a figure of 
Christ seated on a high-backed throne and on the reverse the standing figure of St. Mark 
presenting a banner to the doge, so that it was strongly Byzantine in appearance even if it 
had no precise Byzantine prototype. It was generally known as a ducat in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries, either as being the typical coin of the doge (dux) or else that of the 
“duchy” (ducatus) of Venice, though subsequently the word became reserved for the Venetian 
gold coin. Its alternative name of matapano is from Arabic matba‘ (from taba‘a, “to strike”), 
which today means a printing press but in the Middle Ages could be applied to a mint. 

The Venetian silver ducat provided the model for the Byzantine basilicon introduced by 
Andronicus. Many hoards of ducats have been found in Greece: there is a detailed list, with 
analyses of their contents, in Galani-Krikou 1988. The two coins were effectively of the same 
weight and fineness, so that they were regarded by contemporaries as interchangeable, and 
the basilicon is sometimes referred to in the texts as a ducat. The earliest basilica (Pl. 31, 
504-6) have as obverse type a seated Christ exactly copied from that of Venice, but this was 
in due course replaced by a different image, showing Christ on a low instead of a high throne 
(Pl. 31, 509 ff), which was a revival of the obverse type of a two-third miliaresion of Michael 
VII Ducas (DOC III, pl. Lxxvu.1lla). The reverse types of most of the basilica, however, 
represent two emperors and not a ruler and a saint, as does the Venetian ducat, and there is 
of course no question of a banner, which was a Western and not a Byzantine symbol of rule. 

Already in the second half of the thirteenth century the Venetians were faced with the 
problem of how to cope with imitation and counterfeiting, especially in the Balkans. Privy 
marks were introduced under Raniero Zeno (1252-68), presumably in the hope of making 
genuine coins easier to recognize, and in 1282 the Venetians prohibited the circulation of 
Serbian coins “copied from our Venetian grossi” in their Dalmatian possessions (Metcalf 
1979, 213 ff). Grossi of Lorenzo Tiepolo (1268-75) were in particular much imitated, the 
imitations being easily recognizable by their blundered legends and often by their smaller 
module and inferior weight, which can fall as low as 1.20 g (Metcalf 1972). These were trou- 
bles that the Venetian grossi could survive, but in the 1320s and 1330s they were faced with 
a sharp rise in the price of silver and by great fluctuations in international exchange rates (cf. 
Luzzatto 1937; Spufford 1988, 271, 283-4) which in some countries resulted in a complete 
suspension of minting in silver and in others led to the introduction of new denominations 
of varying qualities of billon. The Venetians in 1329, under Francesco Dandolo (1328-39), 
introduced a half grosso (mezzanino) of inferior fineness (780/1,000)—it was later replaced 
by a lighter coin of the traditional grosso fineness—and a much more successful soldino of 
12d., weighing 0.96 g and 670/1,000 fine (Papadopoli 1893, 173-4, 181-2). The issue of 
grossi was virtually suspended between the 1340s and the 1370s, none at all being struck for 
four of the doges in the period and those of the others being extremely rare. 

During this period of thirty years the soldino took the place of the grosso as the main 
Venetian silver coin, but it was in turn much counterfeited (cf. Mueller 1993). A decree of 17 
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November 1338 prohibited the circulation of the soldini manufactured in great quantities in 
Slavonia and elsewhere, and two months later (18 January 1339) further proceedings were 
ordered against persons knowingly in possession of moneta de soladini mala et falsa (Papadopoli 
1893, 160-1). Dorothy Cox has made a strong case for believing that many of the counterfeits 
of the 1330s and 1340s were produced at the mint of Chiarenza, which was then entirely in 
the power of the Florentine banker Niccolo Acciaiuolo, for there is a gap in the normal pro- 
duction of deniers tournois for precisely these years (Cox 1930, 9-10). These mezzanini and 
soldini never influenced the design of Byzantine coins in the way that the grossi had done, 
but their lighter weight parallels the decline of the basilicon during the same decades. When 
the grosso was reintroduced in 1379 it was inferior in both weight (1.99 g) and fineness (952/ 
1,000) to its predecessor, and as weight and fineness were to be further reduced in the future 
the new grosso never acquired the reputation or influence of the earlier coin. Although it 
continues to play an important role in Venetian financial records, it is as a money of account, 
1/24th of a gold ducat, and not the actual coin in circulation (cf. Grierson 1993). This ratio 
was originally fixed in 1324, formally adopted in 1379, and had the advantage of making the 
lira di grossi, that is, 240 grossi (taking the grosso as the unit) equal to 10 gold ducats. The 
use of this notional equivalence has not always been realized by modern scholars, and some 
of the reckonings in Bertele’s Moneta veneziana e moneta bizantina are consequently in need 
of revision. 

The Venetian gold ducat was a familiar element in the Byzantine economy from the late 
thirteenth century on. It was introduced in virtue of a decision of the Maggior Consiglio of 
31 October 1284, the coin being virtually identical in value with the gold florin—slightly 
superior, in fact, for it was struck 67 to the Venetian pound and so had a weight of 3.56 g, 
slightly above the 3.48 g of the florin—and of pure gold, “as fine as the florin or better, if 
that be possible” (Papadopoli 1893, 123). The obverse type was a standing figure of Christ 
in a mandorla surrounded by stars, and the reverse one a standing figure of St. Mark handing 
a banner to the kneeling doge. The design, weight, and fineness of the ducat were to remain 
unchanged throughout its long history; even after the fall of the Venetian Republic in 1797, 
coins of the same type were struck by the Austrians into the nineteenth century. During much 
of this time it was the standard gold coin of the Near and Middle East (Raugé van Gennep 
1897; Ives and Grierson 1954; Grierson 1957b, 85-96). Although in design it had virtually 
no influence on Byzantine coinage—the kneeling doge was copied on an enigmatic copper 
trachy of Andronicus II (569; cf. p. 147) and the obverse type was eventually borrowed for 
small copper follari of Manuel II and John VIII (LPC 167'*; 175°)—its existence and its 
international reputation contributed to the discontinuance of the Byzantine gold hyperpyron 
in the mid-fourteenth century. A greater role, however, must be assigned to divergent 
gold:silver ratios (Hendy 1985, 546-7; Lane and Mueller 1985, 324-32, 364-79, 416-21; 
Morrisson 1991b, 312-15). The altun (“gold”) or sultant of Mehmed the Conqueror, first 
struck in 1477 (A.H. 882), reproduced the weight and fineness of the Venetian ducat but not 
of course the type (Artuk 1956; cf. Babinger 1956b, 1957b). 

The influence of the Venetian ducat was exercised not only directly through originals 
but by way of numerous Levantine imitations. Some of these, such as those of Mytilene and 
Chios, did no more than adopt the type, admitting their origin by using the names of local 
rulers (e.g., DORINVS.GTE-D.METELI) or by substituting St. Lawrence, who was specially 
venerated at Genoa, for St. Mark. But the great majority of imitations purported to be Vene- 
tian coins and can be distinguished from originals only by their blundered legends and defec- 
tive alloy. The literature on them is extensive and their attributions various (Lambros 1877; 
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Hasluck 1911-12; Lunardi 1980, 283-316), but many of the mid-fourteenth-century ones, 
which are found in Asia Minor rather than in the islands, were presumably minted by the 
same Turcoman emirs as struck gigliati (Bendall and Morrisson 1979). The later ones must 
correspond to the ducati turchi di stampa veneziana of contemporary coin lists (cf. Babinger 
1956a and 1957a, 352-8), which often value them at substantially less than their Venetian 
prototypes. Modern analyses indeed show them varying between 90% and about 40% fine, 
with a fairly accurate classification being possible according to the color of individual speci- 
mens. It has not up to the present been possible, however, to distinguish Turkish imitations 
from those struck elsewhere, in countries ranging from Syria to Moldavia (Condurachi 1943). 
Condurachi notes that their frequency in documents contrasts with their comparative rarity 
in actual hoards, but users have always preferred to hoard coins of good quality when they 
can obtain them. 


The ducat at the top of the monetary scale was balanced by the tornese at its bottom, but the 
tornese, and the history of the term, have been sufficiently described in the preceding section. 
Both, like the other coins just dealt with, were important mainly for the Aegean area and, 
apart from the gigliato, for Constantinople itself. The lands around the Black Sea belonged 
to a different monetary area. Its dominant “coinages” were the sommo, the heavy silver ingot 
that took the place of the gold ducat and was indeed worth six of these, and the silver aspers 
of the Golden Horde and of Trebizond. As the Black Sea was an area in which Genoese 
commercial interests took precedence over those of Venice, one might have expected Geno- 
ese coins to have played a substantial role, but this was not the case. Genoese coins, as already 
noted, were never exported on an appreciable scale, and although there was substantial mint- 
ing in such Genoese “colonies” as Chios, Mytilene, Foglia Vecchia (Phocaea), and Pera 
(Schlumberger 1878; Lunardi 1980, 21-8, 169-276), the products are not normally Genoese 
in type and, apart from the pseudo-Venetian gold ducats of Pera, can have played only a 
marginal role in Constantinopolitan commercial affairs. In the Black Sea the only coins of 
“Genoese” origin are some dubious issues from Vicina and elsewhere near the mouth of the 
Danube and the abundant coinage of Caffa of the middle decades of the fifteenth century. 
The background to the coinage of the northern shores of the Black Sea was the sommo 
(summo, suma, o@10Vv), a silver ingot in the form of a short bar weighing about half a pound 
(ca. 200 g) which was widely employed in the Black Sea region and Tartary. Its history and 
the forms it took have been explored by Hendy (1985, 547-51; cf. also Spufford 1988, 155-6, 
219-20), and there is no need to go over the ground here. Ibn Battuta, who was generously 
provided with these sawm (sing. sawma) by his hosts on the Lower Volga in preparation for 
his journey to Constantinople, describes the silver as coming from Russian mines in the Azov 
region (Ibn Battuta 1958-71, 11.497, 498-9), but some sommi were of Constantinopolitan 
origin. Pegolotti (1936, 40-1) describes how silver bars of varying weight but appropriate 
fineness (11 0z. 17 den. = 988/1,000) were prepared in the city and how in the Black Sea 
trade they would eventually be reckoned in sommi by weight. Their name is probably a Tur- 
kic borrowing from the Persian and Syriac words for silver (sim, sima), since other loanwords 
of similar origin in Turkish changed an original 7 into an umlauted 6 (Blake 1937, 315-16, 
note 74); its resemblance to the widespread Western term for a load (Ital. sommo, Fr. saume, 
Eng. seam; all from Lat. salma and ultimately from Gr. oa@ypa, “pack-saddle”) is coincidental. 
Pegolotti gives a number of equivalencies for its size or value which do not quite coincide but 
point to a weight of ca. 200 g; Desimoni’s reckoning of 218.911 g (Desimoni 1895, 15), taken 
over by Balard (1973, 52), is, as Iliescu pointed out, both too high and too precise. Sommi 
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are known as archaeological objects, not simply from documents. A huge silver hoard from 
the Dobrudja (Iliescu and Simion 1964) of 23,000 aspers of the Golden Horde and nearly 
200 Byzantine hyperpyra included 92 sommi, 87 of them undamaged and varying between 
177 g and 219 g but averaging at almost exactly 200 g. The sommo was a familiar unit within 
the empire. In 1374 Alexius II of Trebizond confirmed a gift to the Athonite monastery of 
Dionysiou of 100 somia, 50 already paid and 50 to be spread over the next three years, to 
complete its building, as well as an annual endowment of 1,000 aspra komnenata (Oikonomides 
1968, 61, no. 4, lines 48, 49, 52, 53, 57, with note on o@p1a on pp. 58-9). 

The aspra komnenata of Trebizond were only a special case of a word having a much more 
general meaning, so that in each instance it can only be understood in its particular context. 
Its use at Constantinople was discussed in the last section, and its early history is examined 
in the appendix to this chapter. It seems likely that its general use by Italian merchants came 
from them having heard their Greek counterparts apply it to the main novelty of the second 
half of the twelfth century, the silver coins of the Seljuks of Rum. With the widespread intro- 
duction of coins of good-quality silver in the thirteenth century they came to use it for any 
that were not already familiar and that had not already another name, especially in the Black 
Sea area. This initial territorial limitation is clearly demonstrated in the two groups of regis- 
ters of the Genoese notary Lamberto di Sambuceto, the first maintained during his stay at 
Caffa in 1288-90 (Balard 1973; fuller texts of part in Bratianu 1927) and the second covering 
two of the years (1296-1307) he spent in Cyprus (Desimoni 1884, 1893). In the first, refer- 
ences to aspers appear throughout; they form the coinage of Caffa itself and of its hinterland, 
as well as that of the southern coastlands of the Black Sea. In the second they are totally 
lacking. The silver coins of the eastern Mediterranean trading area have other names— 
“white besants” and grossi of Cyprus, dirhams of Turkey and Armenia (Desimoni 1895 and 
his note on the coinage in Desimoni 1881, 437-40)—and although the Turkish dirhams are 
in fact identical with the aspri turci of the Caffa documents, the name applied to them is of a 
more traditional character. 

The Caffa documents refer to three kinds of asper, aspri baricati, aspri comnenati, and aspri 
turci, the last sometimes called aspri soldanini (i.e., of the sultan). The first, which are referred 
to on almost every page, were the standard coin of Caffa itself, which since the town had not 
yet a mint of its own were those of the Tatar Blue Horde, rulers of Western Kipchak. They 
took their name from Baraka Khan (1257-67), the first of his line to convert to Islam and 
issue coins with Arabic legends. His coins were valued 112 to the sommo (Balard 1973, doc. 
177) but struck rather lighter, apparently 120 to the sommo (doc. 885), which if the sommo 
be taken as ca. 200 g would give a weight of ca. 1.7 g, though they are normally lighter, as 
for example those in the Oteleni hoard (Iliescu 1964). The aspri turci are the coins of the 
Seljuks of Rum, which at this time weighed about 3 g. The aspri comnenati are the coins of 
Trebizond, a city in a position to exploit important silver mines lying on the route to Er- 
zurum, first struck under Manuel I (1238-63) and not under John I as Wroth believed. Both 
types of asper from Asia Minor were worth substantially more than those circulating at Caffa. 
Ten aspri comnenati were normally taken as equivalents of 16 aspri baricati (Balard 1973, docs. 
104, 117, 167, 427) and 18 aspmi turci (docs. 213, 339), though there are contracts in which 
the aspri turci rise to 15 or even 14 (docs. 541, 624). 

All three types of asper were substantially reduced in weight toward the end of the thir- 
teenth century and the decline continued in the fourteenth, particularly at Trebizond (Larsen 
1955), where it was accompanied by a serious reduction in fineness (Gordus and Metcalf 
1975-6). At the same time the term “asper” began to be applied to a greater variety of coins, 
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particularly to ones weighing 2 g or less. Pegolotti (1936) uses it mainly for Muslim coins: at 
Tabriz (p. 273) for the one-third “grosso,” that is, a coin of the Il-Khans that in the 1320s 
weighed about 2 g; at Tana (p. 25) for Mongol aspers now weighing 190th of a sommo and 
about | g; at Candilor (mod. Alaya) in Turkey (p. 92) for a dirham worth a seventh of a bisanto 
bianco of Famagusta (i.e., a money of account of two Cypriot silver grossi) and implying a coin 
of just under 1.3 g). The same way of thinking is implied by his use of it for the one-third 
gigliato of Rhodes (p. 103), which weighs just over 1.3 g. 

In the early fifteenth century there were three main kinds of aspers in use in the empire, 
those of Trebizond, Caffa, and the Ottomans, in addition to the Constantinopolitan ones 
struck in the capital. Trapezuntine aspers had fallen in weight to 1.3 g and were seriously 
debased, so that in the 1430s they were reckoned between 30 and 40 to the hyperpyron 
(Badoer 1956, p. 14, line 19: 331% to the hyperpyron; p. 102, line 32: 40 to the hyperpyron). 
Caffa had by that time a mint of its own and was striking small aspers (ca. 0.9 g) having on 
one face a Latin inscription and the city gate (¢anua) of Genoa and on the other a Tatar 
inscription and sign manual (tamga). The standard work on these remains that of Retowski 
(1906, 1914), but there is a good survey in Lunardi (1980, 29-125), while the coinage of the 
final period is discussed by Guadan (1976). Although minting apparently started toward 
the end of the fourteenth century, the bulk of the coins belong to the middle decades of the 
fifteenth, between the 1420s and the capture of the city by the Ottomans in 1475. Although 
lighter than the Trapezuntine aspers in the 1430s, their better quality made them worth twice 
as much, being reckoned about 20 to the hyperpyron (Badoer 1956, 131, lines 6-7). 

Much more important were the Turkish aspers or, to use their Turkish name, akées, a 
literal translation of the Greek Gonpov (ak = white, with diminutive ending -e; Turkish plural 
akéa). These were small coins weighing just over | g and bearing extremely simple legends 
filling both obverse and reverse fields and normally recording on one the ruler’s name and 
title and on the other the place and sometimes the date of minting (Aly 1921; Remler 1980). 
The earliest known coin is a dated one of Orkhan (1324-62), struck at Brusa in 727/1327. It 
has slightly more traditional designs copied from late dirhams of the Seljuks of Rum and 
involving the Profession of Faith and the names of the first four caliphs, but those of Orkhan’s 
successors are of the simpler pattern. The theoretical weight of the coins is known from 
written sources to have been 6 qirats (ca. 1.06 g) or 1/4 mithqal, and the fineness was about 
90%. The akées were struck at a number of mints—the capital Bursa, Amasya, Edirne, Aya- 
suluk, Serres, etc.—and with mutationes monetae taking place, theoretically at least, at 10-year 
intervals (Babinger 1978, 10, 456). Weight and purity were maintained fairly adequately for 
more than a century, but under Mehmed II both began to decline (Babinger 1978, 456-8). 
The coins owed their importance to the vast numbers that were struck, so that they were 
used at Constantinople and elsewhere in the empire during its last decades. As they were 
slightly superior in weight to their imperial counterparts they were reckoned 14 to the hyper- 
pyron instead of 16, and it is clear from the values ascribed to them that they, not the imperial 
“ducatelli,” were usually the aspers of commercial documents. 


APPENDIX: THE HISTORY OF THE TERM “ASPER” 
The word asper for a silver coin first came into prominence in the Palaeologan period (above, 
pp. 23-4), and its background needs to be explained. The normal meaning of Géonpov in 
Greek was “white,” and it was consequently applied to “white” silver coins rather than to 
billon ones, which tend to be dark gray, though as with similar terms in the West (blanc, albus, 
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witten, Weisspfennig, hvid, etc.) the distinction was not always maintained. The assertion of 
Blake (1937, 328), that the name was due to the coins of Trebizond and Cyprus being made 
from Chinese silver, generally available through the Mongol conquests and so rich in anti- 
mony that they contrasted in color with the plumbiferous silver of Asia Minor, is fanciful. 

The history of the word is not easy to reconstruct. The most valuable general studies are 
those of Psichari (1889) and Schwyzer (1931, 28 ff), though the latter goes rather far afield, 
since the author’s main interest is the appearance of the word in the Avesta, which he explains 
through borrowing from early Byzantine Greek. Svoronos 1899, 352-3 (who in part follows 
Ducange 1755, 143) and Mertzios 1947, 52, note 1, are also useful. The word was originally 
Latin, meaning “rough,” and since coins were “rough” in the sense of being “embossed” or 
“bearing a design in relief,’ it was applied as an adjective to coins of the later Republic and 
early Empire. (The view that it specifically referred to “newly minted” coin will not stand up 
to examination.) Its application to denarii, the only Roman coins with which the Greeks of 
the second and first centuries B.c. would have been familiar, resulted in its being borrowed 
into Greek in the sense of “white,” so that Galen, in the second century A.D., can already refer 
to the white of egg as 10 Gompov. In the sixth century, John Malalas (Bonn ed., 286) describes 
a stola as Gonpwv Moei yidv, “white as snow” and the Chronicon Paschale (a.420; Bonn ed., 
1.577) uses the word in referring to Eudoxia’s “snow white” complexion, while “white metal,” 
presumably tin, is referred to in a papyrus of the eighth century (Preisigke 1931-91, I, s.v. 
donpoc; others in Schwyzer 1931, 34). The sense of “white,” often though not necessarily 
referring to silver, was the one it bore in later Greek. In Latin, on the other hand, it retained 
the meaning of “embossed,” applicable to coins of any metal. Suetonius (Nero, 44) describes 
Nero’s efforts to extract from his subjects their “embossed coin,” whether of pure silver or 
refined gold, and in a list of values in a Ravenna document of 17 July 564 (Tjader 1955, 242, 
Papyrus 8, paras. 10, 13 and p. 435, note 46) the word asprio, apparently as a legal elabora- 
tion, indifferently qualifies coins of either metal. 

There do not seem to be any examples of the term being applied to either the hexagram 
or the miliaresion, but in the twelfth century, a little surprisingly, it came to be used of both 
electrum and billon trachea. A chrysobull of Alexius I to Lavra of July 1104 (Lemerle et al. 
1970, 143, no. 51, lines 103-4; cf. Hendy 1969, 31) refers to Gonpa oxt tpaxéa voutopata in 
a context that implies the electrum trachy, and the identity is spelled out in the Nea Logarike 
(Hendy 1969, 57 note 19; cf. pp. 18, 30) when this equates the trachy aspron with 4 miliaresia, 
that is, making it one-third of a hyperpyron. For the Typicon of the Pantocrator in 1136, on 
the other hand, the aspron trachy nomisma is 1/48th of a hyperpyron, that is, the billon trachy 
of the period (Hendy 1969, 20). The first usage perhaps implies that in the early years of the 
reform the whitish color of the electrum trachy contrasted with the brown of the billon coin, 
the second that the billon coin was now being silvered before being put into circulation. It 
may in any case be doubted if either were called “aspers” in any systematic fashion, for the 
word is used for neither in such Italian sources as we have for the period. More probably the 
Byzantines applied the term “asper” to the silver coins of the Seljuks of Rum, which began 
to be minted in quantity in the 1170s and which were for some decades the only coins of 
good silver with which the Byzantines of the Comnenian and Angelan periods can have been 
acquainted. It would be in this way that Italian merchants took up the word and generalized 
it to cover many silver coins of the Levant. 


Il. THE MONETARY SYSTEM 


A. GENERAL FEATURES 


tis impossible to reconstruct the monetary system of the Palaeologan period in its entirety. 

Although the moneys of account were the hyperpyron (perpero) and its twenty-fourth 
part, the keration, throughout, the hyperpyron declined greatly in value, initially through 
the direct debasement of the gold coin which was its tangible representative and subsequently 
by the repeated reductions in the weights of the silver coins by which this was replaced. Our 
problems arise partly from the inadequacy of the sources, partly from the difficulty of relating 
surviving coins to the coin names and units of value of the written sources (this problem 
is not one peculiar to the late Byzantine period), and partly to fluctuations in the internal 
exchange rate. 

This last phenomenon is a feature of many coinage systems of the past to which modern 
readers are unaccustomed. Fluctuations in foreign exchange are something we expect, but 
we take it for granted that a dime will always be 10 cents and a nickel will be five. Such 
internal stability did not always exist in the past. Values might vary for many reasons, such 
as changes in the commercial ratios between the precious metals, or because of debasement, 
or through particular denominations being either in short supply or more abundant than the 
market required. It is difficult for us to conceive how commerce could operate satisfactorily in 
the face of such uncertainties, but even in the twentieth century similar conditions have ob- 
tained in the same part of the world. In the decades before 1914 the unit of value in the 
Ottoman Empire was the Turkish pound or lira, worth in theory 100 (gold) piastres (grush) 
but in practice 108 silver ones. The Admiralty Handbook of Asia Minor published in London in 
1919 records (1.314-15) how the largest silver coin, the mejidie of near dollar size, was ac- 
cepted at its nominal value of 20 piastres in Istanbul but at different “conventional” values 
elsewhere: 25 piastres in Smyrna, 47 in Jerusalem, 54 in the Hejaz. In the same locality it 
might be valued differently according to the transaction involved: in Smyrna it was at one 
time reckoned at 25 piastres in buying coffee but 29 in buying opium, while even in Istanbul 
it was reckoned at only 19 in buying postage stamps. We should not therefore be surprised 
at finding different values being simultaneously attributed to the hyperpyron in the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries, or follow Bertelé in regarding it as impossible that it could be 
valued differently in Constantinople and in Thessalonica. 

With this complicating feature in mind we can approach the late medieval Byzantine 
monetary system (Table 2). It falls into three periods, that of the early Palaeologan period 
(1261-1304), that of the silver basilicon (1304-67), and that of the silver stavraton (1367- 
1453). Regarding the first period there is nothing useful to be said, for written sources are 
almost completely lacking. The coins actually struck were a concave hyperpyron of increas- 
ingly debased gold, a concave silver coin descended from the concave electrum coin of the 
twelfth century and called like it a trikephalon or now sometimes an asper, and two denomi- 
nations of copper, one concave and the other flat. The concave coin had originally been one 
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TABLE 2 
The Monetary System 


Relationships in parentheses are conjectural, if in most cases highly probable. Figures in 
italics are ones for which there is evidence, usually but not exclusively Pegolotti in Period B 
and Badoer in Period C. The carat (keration) was a money of account, 1/24th of a hyperpyron. 


A. Early Palaeologan Period (1261-1304) 
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of billon, and although modern chemical analyses have shown that it no longer contained 
any silver, the concave form was presumably retained as an indication of value. Finally, there 
were two denominations of copper, concave stamena which according to Pegolotti were reck- 
oned 4 to the tornese, and flat coins not referred to by Pegolotti which were called in Greek 
assaria. There is no written evidence for the value relationship between stamenon and assa- 
rion; two of the latter are usually assumed to have been worth one of the former, but it could 
Just as well have been three. The assarion was not exactly new, but its frequent type changes, 
which may have had some fiscal purpose behind them, distinguish it from its tetarteron pre- 
decessors, and it is difficult to say exactly when it started. It cannot have been as late as 1304, 
for a number of types were struck in the name of Andronicus II alone, without Michael IX. 
They may go back to the beginning of the reign and were perhaps suggested by some foreign 
financial adviser or moneyer with a knowledge of the practice of frequent mutationes monetae 
that obtained in many parts of western Europe. 

Finally, in the later Palaeologan period, the coins that were purely Byzantine were limited 
to ones of silver and copper; for its gold coins the empire depended on those of Venice 
(mainly) and Florence, together with derivatives of the former struck by Latin states in the 
Aegean region. In ca. 1355 a “florin” of pure gold, with a precious metal content correspond- 
ing to that of the current hyperpyron, was briefly struck by John V, but only a single specimen 
of it is known, and with its discontinuance the minting of gold at Byzantium came to an end. 
The hyperpyron remained, however, as a unit of account. The basic silver coin, much heavier 
than any previous Byzantine silver coin, and thus taking over some of the functions of the 
gold, was the stavraton of ca. 8.5 g, falling in due course to ca. 7.4 g, created probably in 
1367 with a value of half the debased hyperpyron of the mid-century. It was accompanied 
initially by an eighth and subsequently by a half, thus providing a range of weights of ca. 8 g, 
ca. 4 g, and ca. | g, but with no coin of ca. 2 g. The Venetian silver ducat filled the gap, which 
explains why the one-eighth unit was called a dovKaténovaov or ducatello, a “little ducat.” No 
billon coins were struck, and the heavier of two copper denominations took over the name 
of tornese. This was a coin of about the weight of the old assarion but was seemingly struck 
on a much more limited scale, for specimens are rare. Below it was a small copper coin 
weighing substantially less than a gram, and thus lighter than any Byzantine copper coin had 
been for many centuries. Italian merchants called it a follaro, as they did the copper coins of 
Dubrovnik and other Adriatic towns making use of this metal, and the Byzantines may well 
have called it a follis, as they had the copper coins in the early empire, though no Greek 
contemporary references to them seem to be known. The value of the tornese in relation to 
the carat, and consequently to the hyperpyron, is known from Badoer, but that of the follaro 
to the tornese is a deduction from the respective weights of the two coins. The monetary 
system of the later Palaeologan period is set out in Table 2 (Cc). 


B. METROLOGY AND FINENESS 


The metrological basis of Palaeologan coinage is very uncertain, but this uncertainty does 
not completely prevent an understanding of the monetary system. Traditionally 72 nomis- 
mata had been struck to the pound, and if the pound in late Roman times be taken at the 
conventional figure of 327.45 g—it may have been slightly less—the weight of the nomisma 
should have been 4.55 g. The average weight of twelfth-century Byzantine hyperpyra is about 
4.35 g, which with allowance for wear is not incompatible with a theoretical figure of 4.55 g. 
This figure is maintained in the thirteenth century through John III, though the weights of 
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individual coins vary over wider limits than had formerly been tolerated. But under Michael 
VIII the average falls to about 4.10 g, with specimens often failing to reach the 4.0 g level, 
and under Andronicus II the average is down to 3.6 g, with only exceptional coins reaching 
4.0 g. It is clear that the coins were being struck al marco and not al pezzo, the mint contenting 
itself with averaging the weights of the coins and not controlling the weights of individual 
ones within closely defined limits. These irregularities in weight are particularly apparent in 
the joint reign of Andronicus II and Andronicus III, where two of the six specimens here 
fall below 3.0 g—they are 2.92 g and 2.82 g—and one, of normal module but struck on an 
abnormally thick flan, reaches the astonishing figure of 6.36 g. It is clear that all attempt to 
keep the weight of the coins at even an average of 72 to the pound had been abandoned. 

The weight of the pound seems in any case to have fallen below that of its Roman ances- 
tor. A number of seemingly very precise equivalencies between Byzantine and Venetian 
weights in the fourteenth century (Schilbach 1970a, 178) shows a silver pound at Constanti- 
nople averaging 316.75 g, that is, about 10 g less than the traditional Roman figure. This is 
very close to the figures of the equivalent of 318.69 g ascertained in 1766 by Tillet for the 
contemporary Constantinopolitan pound or the 320.76 g given for the same pound a few 
decades later by the Royal Mint in London (Guilhiermoz 1906, 174, no. 17, 448). These are 
all well above the figure of 304.13 g calculated by Bertelé (1962, 98-9) from the Byzantine 
and Venetian weighings of the imperial jewels conveyed to Venice in 1343 as security for a 
loan of 30,000 gold ducats. The reliability of all these figures, however, depends on the suppo- 
sition that the eighteenth-century standards of Constantinople and Venice corresponded pre- 
cisely to their medieval counterparts, which is not certainly the case. Fortunately, since in the 
absence of mint records we have no idea how many silver or copper coins were struck to 
the Constantinopolitan pound, we need not pursue the exact weight of the latter further. 
The finenesses of the coins were much more important, and here a distinctive feature of the 
Palaeologan period, the revival of coinages of pure silver, is at once apparent. 

The monetary reform of Alexius I in 1092 seems to have established the convention that 
the concave form should be used for coins of alloyed gold or silver; the only flat coins were 
those of copper. By the Palaeologan period, since each of the fractional concave denomina- 
tions had become so debased that it consisted simply of the inferior metal in the alloy, this 
convention had broken down; the old electrum coins had become ones of pure or virtually 
pure silver and the trachea of base silver had become ones of copper. For both, however, the 
concave fabric was retained, presumably to justify their overvaluation in terms of their metal- 
lic content. When the basilicon, a coin of manifestly pure silver, came into existence it was 
made flat, and the flat fabric was continued by the later stavrata of the final Palaeologan 
period. But if these all conformed to the convention that coins of pure metal should be flat, 
the convention was breached in the middle decades of the fourteenth century in another 
fashion, for while the billon tornesi are often slightly concave, the more “Western” politikon 
coins are usually flat. The explanation lies presumably in an intended resemblance to the 
billon coinage of Frankish Greece, which like all Western coinage was flat. 

The most comprehensive collection of material on the fineness of Palaeologan coins was 
for long that of Bertelé (1973, 63-70, largely reproduced in Bertelé and Morrisson 1978, 
42-5, 70-3), though for the gold it is now superseded by the comprehensive tables and survey 
of Morrisson in Morrisson et al. 1985, 162-70, with tables on pp. 240-7, and her still more 
extensive collection of material in Morrisson et al. 1988. To these must be added Gordus’ 
figures for the hyperpyra in the Andronicus II gold hoard reproduced in this volume. Infor- 
mation on silver and billon coins at Dumbarton Oaks of the first half of the fourteenth cen- 
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tury is provided in the appropriate sections below, and for the “black billon” trachea there 
are analyses by Cope and by Metcalf in Bendall and Donald 1982, 24-8, 28-30. Bertelé’s 
figures were largely based on the chemical analysis of small fragments cut from coins then in 
his collection, Morrisson’s from J.-N. Barrandon’s analyses, by X-ray fluorescence (XRF) or 
proton activation for gold and fast neutron activation for silver, of specimens in the Biblio- 
théque Nationale and in the Bendall collection, and the Dumbarton Oaks figures come from 
Adon A. Gordus’ analyses by neutron activation in what he terms the streak or Howitzer 
method, explained for numismatists in the Numismatic Circular (Gordus 1968) and in Hall 
and Metcalf 1972, 93-5, 127-48, of small rubbings abraded from the edges of the coins. 
Morrisson’s tables incorporate earlier analyses of gold coins, usually by the touchstone or by 
the specific gravity method, by Gerasimov, Iliescu, Brunetti, and others. See also Metcalf in 
Hall and Metcalf 1972, 390-1. The most complete lists of silver and billon finenesses are in 
Morrisson et al. 1999, the substance of which is reproduced in Appendix 2. 


The most striking feature of Palaeologan gold coins is their poor quality and their slow de- 
cline over the reigns of Michael VIII and his three successors. ‘The coinage itself lasted effec- 
tively down to ca. 1355, though specimens struck later than 1340 are very rare. Two issues 
purport to be later in date, one of John V and the other of Manuel II, but the second is 
undoubtedly false and the first, whose genuineness is now generally admitted, was not struck 
on a large enough scale to have played any serious economic role. The coins are all of a single 
denomination, the hyperpyron, and apart from John V’s “florin” they are all concave and of 
poor metal. Nearly all were minted in Constantinople. Their weights, as is often the case with 
badly debased coins, are as already noted very variable, with the majority ranging between 
ca. 3.5 g and ca. 5.5 g. Because of this irregularity they commonly passed by weight, a peso di 
bilance, as Pegolotti (1936, 40) tells us, rather than by tale: sicché il pagamento di perperi si fa a 
peso e non a novero di conto. The weight standard for accepting them varied slightly from one 
locality to another, so that payments in contracts might have to be specified ad sagiwm Constan- 
tinopolitanum or ad sagium Perae or even ad sagium Vicine, the Greco-Tatar port at the mouth 
of the Danube. Useful references to these will be found in Bertelé 1973, 112 ff. 

The broad picture of the coinage under Michael VIII and Andronicus II which is given 
by George Pachymeres from the Greek side and Pegolotti from that of the Latins is roughly 
correct, but modern analyses show that in detail it is not entirely so. 

The passage in Pachymeres (1835, De Andronico Palaeologo, vi.8 ad fin.; Bonn ed. I1.493-4; 
corrected text in Morrisson et al. 1985, 253) was written in or soon after 1308 and covers the 
beginning of the period. A textual error and a defective Latin translation in the Bonn edition 
misled a succession of distinguished scholars into supposing that Michael VIII’s coins were 
only 9 carats fine, an error only corrected by Zakythinos (1948, 8-15, with excellent commen- 
tary). The nomisma of John Ducas (i.e., John III Vatatzes), Pachymeres relates, was two- 
thirds fine, that is, 16 carats, and remained at this figure during the reign of his son (Le., 
Theodore II). But Michael Palaeologus, because of the expenses incurred in the recovery of 
Constantinople and required for his subventions abroad, especially to the Italians, minted a 
new type of nomisma, showing the Virgin within the walls of Constantinople, only 15 parts 
(carats) fine. Under Michael’s successor Andronicus II the coins were initially 14 parts fine, 
but at the time when Pachymeres was writing they had been again reduced, and were now 
of gold and silver in equal proportions, that is, only 12 carats fine. 

Pegolotti’s account (1936, 288-9; cf. Hendy 1969, 250-6) begins a little earlier and carries 
on the story appreciably later. His details of the privy marks on coins of the Nicene period 
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do not concern us; they are set out in tabular form in Morrisson et al. 1985, 193. The later 
ones, to 1328, are set out in Table 10. Michael VIII's coins are said to be 15'% carats fine 
(646/1,000), Andronicus II’s ones of “kneeler” type (inginocchiati) are 14 carats (583/1,000), 
those with “three saints” (recte Christ between two emperors) are 131% carats, and finally those 
of his own day are 11 carats (458/1,000). In his general table of finenesses, Pegolotti gives 
these simply in carats, but in his section on Constantinople (p. 40) he explains that the alloy 
is made up of 11 carats gold, 6 silver, and 7 copper, that is, 46%, 25%, and 29% of these 
metals respectively. 

Modern figures for the finenesses of these various series, based essentially on Morrisson 
et al. 1985, 240-7, and Morrisson et al. 1988, 34-9, are set out in Appendix 1. They show 
that coins of Michael VIII apparently fell from 15 to 14 carats. Coins of Andronicus II’s 
“kneeler” series were fairly consistently of the last figure, but those of his tre santi type were 
12/11'% carats, and finally 11 carats where the second emperor was Andronicus III. Pachy- 
meres’ figures are thus consistently too high. Pegolotti’s one for the inginocchiati is correct, 
but he underestimated the decline in the tre santi series. One figure for a coin of John V and 
John VI (45.2% Au, 28.7% Ag, and 26.1% Cu), determined by proton activation, shows that 
the figure of 11 carats remained unchanged to the end of the series and confirms two others 
of coins of John V given by Bertelé but determined by other, less reliable methods. It must 
be remembered that in actual life account would have to be taken of the very variable weights 
of individual coins and not simply of the fineness of the gold composing them. 

There remain two further gold finenesses. Specific gravity and XRF analyses of the 
unique gold florin of John V (below, p. 193) show it to be of nearly pure gold (97.9%). As the 
coin weighs 1.88 g, it would have had effectively the same gold content as a coin 11 carats 
fine and weighing 3.8 g, which was fairly normal for a hyperpyron of the period. It looks as 
if John V projected the introduction of a coinage of pure gold, of the same standard as the 
Venetian gold ducat and the Florentine florin, but with a value based on the hyperpyron of 
the day. The empire, however, had no longer the resources that would permit it to compete 
with such well-established international denominations, and the attempt, of which the BN 
specimen is the only one recorded, had to be abandoned. Venetian ducats, reckoned at about 
2 hyperpyra, had in fact by then become the standard gold coins in use in the empire. In 
March 1351 we find John V confirming a request by the monks of the Athonite monastery 
of Xeropotamou for the conversion of an annual rent of 20 hyperpyra for a small ironworks, 
unpaid because of Serbian depredations, into one of 37 doukata (Délger 1948, 20, no. 19, 
lines 13-14 = Bompaire 1964, 200, no. 27, and commentary on p. 114). 

There is, finally, the supposed gold hyperpyron of Manuel II. Bertelé (1957b, 82) ascer- 
tained that the specific gravity of the British Museum specimen would make it 79.1% fine, 
very close to the 82.7% found by the XRF method by Barrandon for the one in the Biblio- 
theque Nationale (Morrisson et al. 1988, 39). There are good grounds, however, for regard- 
ing it as false (below, pp. 214-15), and its fineness has no relevance to that of the later Palaeo- 
logan hyperpyron. The gold coinage of the dynasty ended in the mid-fourteenth century 
with a hyperpyron worth just under half what it had been in earlier and better days. 


For the silver coins we are almost as well served as for the gold, since the figures collected by 
Bertelé can be supplemented by those of a large selection of Dumbarton Oaks specimens 
studied by Gordus and by Barrandon’s analyses of coins in the Bibliothéque Nationale and 
in the Bendall collection. The results are set out in the tables in Morrisson et al. 1999 and in 
Appendix 2. 
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The five figures available for the fineness of Michael VIII's silver trachea show them to 
be almost pure silver, Barrandon’s three analyses, more reliable and precise than Bertelé’s, 
averaging 97.4% Ag. 

For basilica many more figures are available. As Andronicus II’s coins were modeled on 
those of Venice and were of the same weight, and are known from the written sources to 
have been of the same value, they should have been the same in fineness. This was at least 
approximately the case. The thirteenth-century Venetian grosso (silver ducat) had a fineness 
of once 12 denari 14, or 965/1,000, according to Pegolotti (1936, 289; cf. Papadopoli 1893, 
84-5). Basilica of Andronicus II and Michael IX, both ones with their names and others of 
the Autokratores Romaion series, are rather less fine, averaging 92.7% (Morrisson et al. 1999). 
Early heavy basilica of Andronicus II remain of comparable fineness, averaging ca. 92%, but 
his light ones fall slightly to about 90%. In John V’s minority the standard rose again to 
between 95% and 97%, averaging 96.3%. The anonymous “religious” basilica have a fineness 
of ca. 93%, close to that of Andronicus II’s coins and confirming their customary dating to 
the 1320s. All of these figures are in the region of what was taken to represent “fine” silver 
in the West, where English sterling silver was 925/1,000 pure, French argent-le-roi 958/1,000, 
and the Florentine popolino standard also 958/1,000. Exactly what figure the Byzantines 
were aiming at is not clear, especially as Pegolotti was uncertain of the fineness of sterling 
itself, giving it in one place (p. 255) as 1/ once (917/1,000), and in another (p. 289) as 1] once 
12 denari (958/1,000), both incorrectly, the true figure being // once 2 denari (925/1,000). If 
he could be in error over this, he might well be mistaken elsewhere. 

Similar finenesses obtained for the stavraton and its fractions from the last years of John 
V on. Here we have to rely on Bertele (1973, 67-8), who gives figures for 19 coins of various 
denominations of the final Palaeologan period, and on a few additional figures ascertained 
by Barrandon. The majority of them fall between 910/1,000 and 955/1,000, but under John 
VIII they begin to decline to an average of about 90%, with individual figures ranging from 
88.5% to 91.7%. The three figures for Constantine XI’s coins in the Bibliotheque Nationale 
show his coins to have been of even better silver—91.3% for the stavraton, 93.4% for the half, 
94.1% for the eighth—and much superior to the high-quality billon that was standard in 
most of the West prior to the introduction of the Venetian lira tron and the Milanese testone 
in the 1470s. 

The fractional “silver” of the basilicon period, however, is a different matter. The fine- 
nesses of a number of coins at Dumbarton Oaks, in the Bibliotheque Nationale, and in the 
Bendall collection are set out in Appendix 2. The results are for the most part not very 
different from what one would expect, though there are some points that require comment. 
The first is that the half basilicon was of decidedly poorer silver than the basilicon itself, being 
only two-thirds fine as compared with the virtually pure silver (95%) of the unit. This was 
presumably intended to offset the high weights of the halves, for the two in the collection 
here weigh 1.08 g and 1.31 g, and even though the latter is encrusted they are both somewhat 
higher than one would expect for the halves of the basilicon itself. It is significant that at 
Venice also, when the mezzanino was introduced in 1332, its fineness was 78% as against the 
96.5% of the full grosso. 

The second point is the fineness of the tornese, a coin we know from Pegolotti to have 
been a one-eighth basilicon. The coin in fact weighs ca. 0.6 g, but divergent figures have 
been given for its fineness. Three specimens (LPC, p. 29) analyzed for Metcalf using X-ray 
fluorescence gave silver contents of 37%, 31%, and 29/30%, an average of 33%, while a speci- 
men analyzed by Gordus by neutron activation gave the much lower figure of ca. 20%. The 
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explanation of Metcalf’s high figures must be surface enrichment, for Gordus’ figure, which 
implied an eighth of the silver content of a full basilicon, has been confirmed and completed 
by Barrandon’s analyses of the Bibliotheque Nationale and Bendall coins. 

Finally, there are the figures for the fineness of a selection of politikon coins. The designs 
of these suggest that they were meant to circulate on a par with the deniers tournois of the 
Latin states in the area, and their finenesses, varying between 27% and 18% for coins with 
imperial names and between 31% and 21% for the anonymous ones, suggest that this was 
indeed the case. On the fineness of the Frankish coins see the preliminary study of the huge 
1964 Elis hoard of 13,232 coins by Tzamalis (1994). 

There remain the finenesses of trachea and assaria. The latter have always been assumed 
to be copper, as indeed they are, but the trachea of Michael VIII and Andronicus II have 
traditionally been described as black billon on the supposition that a very small silver content, 
not large enough to make them in any respect look other than copper, was sufficient to justify 
their overvaluation, as had been the case with the “black billon” trachea of the twelfth century. 

It was no longer so in the Palaeologan period. A trachy of Michael VIII from excavations 
at Styrmen in Bulgaria was found by Dzieduszycka (1974, 26) to consist of 96.1% Cu and 
3.9% various impurities, the chief being 2.6% lead. Two other coins, one of Andronicus III 
and the other not specifically identified, were similar in composition (95.9%, 96.1% Cu). Fur- 
ther figures, provided by Cope and Metcalf, are given in LPC, pp. 24-30. L. H. Cope ana- 
lyzed three trachea of Michael VIII and two of Andronicus II with essentially the same re- 
sults: copper contents of 98% or over and no more than traces of silver in each coin, the 
highest being under a quarter of 1%. Metcalf on the basis of X-ray fluorescence analyses gave 
similar figures for two trachea of Michael VIII and one of Andronicus II, the highest percent- 
age of silver in any being a half of 1% and the rest copper, including up to 2% impurities. 

As for assaria (tetartera), Metcalf (loc. cit.) found that two assaria of Andronicus II (LPC 
84°", 88°°) and one of Andronicus III (LPC 126'*) did not differ from the trachea, all being 
of base copper with a trace of silver (up to 0.5%) among the impurities. Since assaria and 
trachea were effectively the same in weight, the higher value of the latter thus depended 
entirely on their form and not in their being more valuable in metallic content, so that the 
abolition of the concave fabric in the mid-fourteenth century was no more than a belated 
abandonment of a fiction that by that time was probably deceiving nobody. 


C. GOLD COINAGE 


In contrast to earlier periods, which had a gold coinage throughout and the gold nomisma 
was fundamental to the whole monetary system, Palaeologan gold was with a single exception 
of poor quality and during the last century of the empire, from ca. 1355 on, was not being 
struck at all. After 1355, though the term “hyperpyron” continued to be regularly used, it 
had a purely notional existence; the empire was on a silver basis. The last gold coin of all, 
the gold “florin” of John V, is indeed only half-Byzantine; the purely Byzantine hyperpyron 
ended with that of the joint reign of John V and John VI (1347-53). It was not struck, or at 
least no specimens are known, in John VI’s sole reign (1353-4) or in the later years of John V. 

The only denomination to be struck, while the hyperpyron existed, was the unit: there 
were no fractions, nothing either corresponding to the half- or third-nomisma of the early 
empire or to the electrum third-hyperpyron of the Comnenian period. The coins are con- 
cave, as they had been since the eleventh century. At first their weights often approached the 
theoretical 4.56 g coin of 24 keratia, but later coins are extremely irregular and circulated by 
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weight, not by tale. At Michael VIII’s accession they were about two-thirds fine (15% carats), 
but in the last decades they had fallen to under 50% (11 carats). The stages of their de- 
basement have already been described (above, pp. 44-5) with detailed figures in Appendix 
2. The substantial proportion of copper in their alloy gives the early ones a markedly reddish 
tinge, while the later ones, with the copper balanced by a still higher proportion of silver, are 
yellowish-gray. 

Both Michael VIII and Andronicus II, despite their financial problems, were able to 
strike hyperpyra in substantial quantities, and their coins, with the exception of Michael 
VIII's earliest Magnesian issue, are today very common. One of two huge hoards of the reign 
of Andronicus II that were found in Istanbul in the 1950s is said to have filled three large 
jars and contained more than 10,000 coins, 20 kilos of which were melted down by a dealer 
in the Grand Bazaar to maintain the price of the rest. Later coins, however, are extremely 
rare, and it seems likely that by the 1340s gold was really in very short supply. It was a period 
in which gold coins were beginning to be minted on a large scale in western Europe, and 
this would inevitably have meant that less gold was available in the East. Early Palaeologan 
hyperpyra, like those of the Comnenian and Nicene periods, often bear graffiti, either letters 
or combinations of strokes which to us are meaningless but presumably served to identify the 
coins to the money changers or merchants who imposed them. A list of the many forms 
occurring on hyperpyra found in Bulgaria is given in Gerasimov 1978, and further ones in 
Mandic¢ et al. 1994. 

The earliest hyperpyra of Michael VIII are traditional in type, having on one face a 
seated Christ and on the other a figure of the emperor crowned by the Virgin, but these were 
almost immediately replaced by types that were almost entirely novel. The new obverse 
showed a half-figure of the Virgin orans within the walls of Constantinople. Such a design, 
and in particular the castellated circuit of walls symbolizing the city, had never before ap- 
peared on a Byzantine coin, and it evidently gave such satisfaction that it was retained till the 
hyperpyron coinage came to an end. The reverse is likewise novel in introducing a design 
showing the emperor on his knees, and this in some related form, with an emperor either 
alone or accompanied by a co-emperor kneeling or in proskynesis before Christ, is the stan- 
dard type of the denomination. These are altogether new ways, so far as the coinage was 
concerned, in which the emperor was shown to his subjects. A further feature of the Palaeolo- 
gan hyperpyron is the immense variety of privy marks that clutter up its obverse field or 
border, and sometimes those of the reverse as well. They are an elaboration of the similar 
marks that had begun to be used in the Nicene period. 

Finally, at the end of the sequence, there is the semi-Western “florin” of John V, attribut- 
able to the 1350s. One side of the coin is Byzantine, with a standing figure of the emperor, 
but the other is “Western,” with a standing figure of St. John borrowed from that on the gold 
florin of Florence. Also “Western” is the fact that the coin is flat and of virtually pure gold, 
with a precious metal content equivalent to that of the 11-carat hyperpyron of John’s earlier 
years. The inscriptions, however, are entirely in Greek. Whether for financial or other rea- 
sons, however, the attempt to revive a coinage of pure gold was not followed up, and with it 
the gold coinage of Byzantium came to an end. 


D. SILVER COINAGE 


The silver coinage of the Palaeologans falls into three periods, that of concave aspers (1261— 
1294?), that of the basilicon and its fractions (1304-ca. 1367), and that of the sfavraton and its 
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fractions (1367-1453). They differ completely from each other and can be treated as distinct 
entities. The first forms part of the traditional Byzantine pattern, its silver coinage being a 
survival of the electrum third-hyperpyron of the Comnenian period. The two latter were in 
large measure inspired by Western models, and in the third period the silver coins, heavier 
than any previously struck in the empire, took over functions previously fulfilled by the now 
extinct coinage of gold. Overlapping the first and the second periods there was also an exten- 
sive minting of fair-quality billon. The second and third periods mark a definitive return to 
the flat fabric for silver coins, since for the most part these were to be of pure metal. They 
could count on a higher degree of “international” acceptability than their concave predeces- 
sors, particularly in the case of the basilicon, for this, with the contraction of the imperial 
boundaries, was an aspect of minting that the Byzantine authorities were having more and 
more to take into account. The extensive minting of silver probably owed much to the exploi- 
tation of new mines in the southern Balkans, though our knowledge of this dates from the 
early Turkish period (Anhegger 1943-5; Beldiceanu 1964; Matschke 1991-2, 1994), that is, 
from the second half of the fourteenth century on, and we do not know exactly when it began. 

One would have expected the revival of a good silver coin to have brought about a return 
of the traditional term “miliaresion” (t6 wAtapyovov) to describe it, more especially as the 
basilicon conformed to the value of the miliaresion as a money of account, one-twelfth of the 
nomisma. No text seems to be known, however, that applies this name to the basilicon, and 
it does not occur in the arithmetical calculations of Rhabdas. It may have continued as one 
for silver coins in general, however, for one problem in the late fifteenth-century Rechenbuch 
(Hunger and Vogel 1963, p. 46, no. 58; cf. p. 89) involves a coin called a piAvov which the 
editor (p. 85) describes as a small coin (“kleine Miinze”) without further attempt at definition. 
The problem may have been an old one and miliaresion been intended, but miliaresion was 
not in the thirteenth century a normal name for a silver denomination. The silver coin of the 
Nicene period was formally described as an asper, as we know from the 1254 praktikon of 
Patmos (above, p. 23), and there can be little doubt that this continued as the name of the 
concave silver coins of Michael VIII. The main denomination of the second period was called 
a basilicon but often in practice a ducat, while the heavy coins of the third period were known 
as stavrata, with the one-eighth stavrata called aspers or occasionally ducatopouli or ducatelli. 


(a) Trikephala or Aspers (1261-1294?) 

These coins are all of a single denomination and continue with a variety of types the 
“silver” issues of the empire of Nicaea. The few recorded weights of well-preserved speci- 
mens—many are seriously damaged—cover a wide range, with one rising as high as 3 g but 
most of them under 2 g and some falling to 1.5 g or less. Although to all appearance of 
pure silver, their concave fabric suggests that, like the Nicaean issues before them, they were 
theoretically of electrum and overvalued in relation to the hyperpyron, but in fact they look 
like pure silver and the only three analyses available (see Appendix 2) are of specimens 98.9%, 
97.1%, and 89.4% fine. No documentary evidence regarding their value seems to be known, 
but like the basilica that succeeded them they were probably miliaresia having a legal value 
one-twelfth of the hyperpyron. They are all of great rarity. Most types are of Michael VIII 
only, but one is of Michael VIII and Andronicus II and one of Andronicus II and Michael 
IX. If, as is probable, the latter was struck on the occasion of Michael IX’s coronation in 
1294, it gives the date for the last issue of Byzantine concave “silver” coins. One of Michael 
VIII's coins (Table 6, no. 14), however, has already the fabric and general appearance of a 
basilicon though it is a substantially heavier coin, 2.8 g as against 2.0 g. 
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(b) The Basilicon and Its Fractions (1304-ca. 1367) 

The second series of silver coins were imitated from the grossi (ducats) of Venice, with a 
seated figure of Christ on the obverse and two standing figures on the reverse. The details 
differ somewhat, for the normal Byzantine coins show Christ seated on a low throne instead 
of a high-backed one, and the standing figures are two co-emperors, Andronicus II and Mi- 
chael IX, and not a saint handing an emblem of authority to a ruler. Otherwise the coins are 
identical in size, weight, and value, and it seems clear that the Byzantine basilicon was in- 
tended to supplement and eventually displace a Venetian ducat that was already firmly en- 
trenched in the Byzantine monetary system. Some of the earlier issues of basilica (504-6) are 
indeed even closer to the ducat in appearance, for they retain the high-backed throne of 
their Venetian prototypes. 

The use of the word “ducat” in our documents does in fact cover both coins, and its 
occurrence in documents of the period has already been examined in some detail (above, pp. 
25-6). Only in the first decade of the fourteenth century does the name of “ducat” for the 
Byzantine coin begin to be displaced by “basilicon.” The basic study of this coin remains 
Laurent 1952, though this needs correction on some minor points, more particularly since, 
like a number of other scholars, he did not fully realize that what today we call the Venetian 
grosso was in the thirteenth century called a ducat (ducatus argenteus); only later did this word 
come to be limited to the gold coin (ducatus aureus) introduced in 1284 which we term “ducat” 
today. Our knowledge of the basilicon and its fractions depends partly on Byzantine texts, 
partly on Pegolotti, partly on the chronicle of Muntaner, and partly on the coins themselves. 
These, with the exception of two series, are of some rarity, and as there are many types the 
discovery of further varieties in the future is likely. Their elucidation is complicated by their 
frequent anonymity, by the poor condition of many specimens, and by the rarity of hoard evi- 
dence. 

The new coin introduced by Andronicus II was called a basilicon (160 BaotAtkdv, basileo in 
Italian), though in practice it was often simply termed a silver piece (10 Gpybpiov) or asper 
(t0 Gonpov). Its design, that of a seated figure of Christ on one face and two standing figures 
on the other, was inspired by that of the Venetian silver ducat, and just as this had taken its 
name from the dogeship (ducatus) of Venice which was responsible for its issue, so its Byzan- 
tine counterpart was naturally called after the basileus. It initially weighed ca. 2 g, the same 
as the Venetian coin (2.18 g), and was valued at 1/12th of the hyperpyron, so that it corres- 
ponded to the notional miliaresion or double keration. Such a valuation was reasonable, since 
the gold:silver ratio at that time was about 1:10 and 12 coins weighing 2 g and 94% fine 
would have been the equivalent of 2.2 g of gold. This corresponded fairly closely to the gold 
content of the hyperpyron, which was by now only 14 carats fine and often weighed little 
more than 4 g. The basilicon was worth 8 billon coins called by Pegolotti tornesi piccioli, and 
these were in turn each worth 4 stamena (Pegolotti: stanmini). The Greek name of the tornese, 
toupvéo.ov (0), occurs in several contemporary texts (above, p. 31) and recurs in Hunger 
and Vogel’s fifteenth-century Rechenbuch, though by that time applied to a smaller coin. Sta- 
menon or histamenon (iotépevov) was the traditional word used by the Latins for the concave 
trachy of the Greeks. 


(c) The Stavraton and Its Fractions 

The last 80 years of Byzantium saw the revival in silver of flat coins of virtually pure 
metal, but on a quite different scale to before. The typical coin of the period is the heavy 
stavraton (t0 otavpatov), weighing initially ca. 8.5 g and reduced over the years to ca. 7.5 g 
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or less, but unlike the basilicon it was not part of a multimetallic system in which it supple- 
mented a more valuable coin in gold: it took instead the place of the debased hyperpyron at 
the top of the scale as the highest denomination struck, so that it was initially called a silver 
hyperpyron (vxéprvpov apyvpov). It was probably introduced in 1367 (below, pp. 200-1), 
after John V’s return from his stay abroad of more than a year in Hungary and the northern 
Balkans. The numismatist is accustomed to thinking of it as part of a system of three denomi- 
nations: the stavraton itself of ca. 8 g, its half of ca. 4 g, and its eighth of ca. 1 g. In fact John 
V apparently started with only the stavraton, to replace the gold hyperpyron, and a small 
silver coin, its eighth, to supply the need for small change. His example was followed by 
Andronicus IV, who during his usurpation of 1376-9 also struck only these denominations 
in silver. In the 1380s, after John V’s recovery of his capital, a half was added, or rather was 
substituted for the eighth, for it seems that this denomination was discontinued during John 
V’s last years. It was restored by Manuel II, and thenceforward three denominations in silver, 
stavrata with their halves and eighths, were struck by him and his successors down to the end 
of the empire, the coins of Constantine XI being a quite recent discovery. There was no 
quarter stavraton of ca. 2 g, presumably because the Venetian grosso, initially a coin of 2.18 g 
but reduced in 1369 to 1.99 g and in 1394 to 1.82 g, fulfilled the need for a coin of about 
this weight. 


E. BILLON COINAGE 


Billon, a technical term in numismatics with several meanings, is normally used to describe 
silver less than 50% pure. The base metal with which it is customarily alloyed is copper, with 
perhaps some inadvertent admixture of lead, tin, or other impurities. The concave trachea 
or stamena of the twelfth century, which seem from their color to be coins of copper, were 
technically ones of black billon, containing about 6% Ag at the start of the century but virtu- 
ally none by its end. By the thirteenth century this first use of base silver coins had come to 
an end, but in the fourteenth century a new billon coinage came into existence. This time 
the alloy was of decidedly better quality, with light coins weighing about | g and, since they 
contained about 20% precious metal, managing to look like “silver.” The coinage was inspired 
by that of western Europe, where the coins of many countries had for long consisted of base 
billon deniers. This was particularly true in the Aegean area, where many of the Frankish 
states struck deniers tournois some 15/20% fine. These were the coins that would be most 
familiar in Constantinople. 

The Palaeologan billon coinage, which for several decades filled the gap between coins 
of silver and those of copper, has essentially two phases, one of the tornesi (tovpvéo.q) re- 
ferred to in a previous section (p. 31), the coins taking their name from that given by Italian 
merchants to the billon deniers tournois of Frankish Greece, and the other of what numisma- 
tists call “politikon” coins because of the word NOAITIKON that is the most conspicuous fea- 
ture of their legends. 

The minting of tornesi began under Andronicus II, who struck a variety of types bearing 
his name and his standing figure either alone or in company with Michael IX. The reverse 
types are often Western in character, having a central cross and legend that either continues 
his name from the obverse with KOMNHNOC O NAAAIOAOPOC or consists of some religious 
invocation, though such variants as a Palaeologan monogram or a figure of St. Michael also 
occur. Analyses of a number of specimens, mainly by Barrandon (see Appendix 2), show silver 
finenesses varying between 18.3% and 25.1% and averaging 20.85%. If 0.7 g be taken as the 
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average weight of a specimen today, or perhaps 0.8 g originally, the silver content would be 
about 0.17 g, somewhat low for a coin worth an eighth of a basilicon. It is quite compatible 
with it, however, when allowance is made for the “token” element in fractional coins that 
arises out of the value adjustment that has to be made at the mint for the higher proportional 
cost in striking them. 

These coins were followed under Andronicus III by the politikon series, two types of 
which bear his name and effigy. 

This series consists of coins of the middle decades of the fourteenth century which have 
as their common feature the word NOAITIKON (rarely TO NOAITIKON) in large letters, nor- 
mally around a cross but exceptionally round an image of the Virgin or a Palaeologan mono- 
gram. The meaning of the word in this context is not very clear, but probably implies a coin 
struck to satisfy some public and widely felt need: cf. the legend BVRGENSIS (“bourgeois”) 
on some French billon coins of the early fourteenth century and the PVBLICAE COMMODI- 
TATE on some Italian copper coins of the late fifteenth century. The coins, except where 
they have for one of their types a standing emperor or two standing figures, are very Western 
in their general appearance, with a cross surrounded by a legend in large letters or such 
types as a castle or an eagle filling the field. The iconographical relationships of the latter 
are discussed in the section on “Miscellaneous Types” in Chapter 4. 

Politikon coins have been known for more than a century, but only as isolated specimens, 
so that scholars were uncertain over whether to treat them as tesserae of indeterminate func- 
tion or as true coins. Schlumberger (1895, 293-4), on the basis of a passage in Malalas 
scarcely relevant to the mid-fourteenth century, argued that they were tickets connected with 
the distribution of bread to the poor, and was followed by Wroth (1908, [1.63 1-2) and Good- 
acre (in NCirc 43 [1935], 59-60). It is now generally agreed that, although only a few types 
bear the names of rulers and most are anonymous, they were coins. They were first seriously 
studied by Laurent (1940c) and his article remains the basis of our knowledge, but he knew 
them mainly through nineteenth-century descriptions and illustrations which were not al- 
ways either adequate or reliable. He also wrote before the great extension in our knowledge 
of mid-fourteenth-century Byzantine coinage which has taken place over the last half century. 
His article has therefore to be supplemented by the discussions of later scholars and the 
material they have published, notably Bendall (in LPC, pp. 178-89, and PCPC, pp. 73-4, 
nos. 359-67); cf. also Sear 1987, 477-9 and Grierson 1982, 313-14. 

Most of the politikon coins are small pieces of billon, about 17 mm in diameter and 
weighing between 0.6 g and 0.8 g, with silver finenesses of between 20% and 25% (see Appen- 
dix 2) and on the average slightly higher than those of Andronicus II’s tornesi. In view of the 
reduction in the weight of the basilicon in the mid-1330s this is surprising, but it would still 
leave their value as that of an eighth basilicon. There are a few politikon coins outside the 
usual pattern. One is a type in the Cabinet des Médailles (LPC 184°) having on the obverse 
the legend round a nimbate bust of the Virgin, and on the reverse two standing imperial 
figures. It weighs 1.40 g and has a fineness of 785/1,000, that of neither a basilicon nor a 
tornese. It is argued elsewhere (p. 200) that it is a “silver” coin of John V and Manuel II. The 
other exceptional coins are of copper and of the same types as two of the politikon issues, 
but larger, thicker, and heavier (ca. 2 g). They may have been intended as stamena, and are 
so called by Bendall, but it would have been confusing to users to have tornesi and stamena 
of the same type and it is possible that they were once silvered and were reckoned as tornesi. 
Probably all the billon coins represented the same denomination, but a specimen at Dumbar- 
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ton Oaks of the type with three keys has been clipped round the edges, leaving it still circular 
and presumably making of it a half tornese of 0.34 g. 

The billon politikon series seems to start with a coin bearing the name of Andronicus III 
and continue with two in that of John, though Bendall would prefer to put the flat, anony- 
mous coins first. The “imperial” ones, as Bendall (PCPC, p. 73) noted, tend to be concave, as 
was traditional at Constantinople for coins of any type of alloy, but the anonymous ones, more 
completely “Western” in type, are flat. Their mint has been the subject of some discussion, 
for their general appearance is so markedly “Western” that one is tempted to attribute them 
to some provincial mint near to the Frankish states in Greece or the Aegean. Their absence 
from mid-century Thessalonican hoards, however, seems to rule out Thessalonica and its 
vicinity, and they have not been recorded as having been found in Greece or the Morea. Nor, 
Bendall assures me, are they common in Greek collections. As the mint of Constantinople 
had been occasionally striking tornesi and copper coins with types obviously “Western” in 
inspiration, and the Grand Bazaar at Istanbul seems to be their only recorded source of 
supply, there seems no reason to doubt they were minted in the capital in continuation of the 
more “Byzantine” tornesi of Andronicus II. 


F. COPPER COINAGE 


One of the most striking differences between Byzantine coinage and that of the West was the 
retention of the Roman tradition of minting in copper, and initially indeed a reversion to the 
use of large copper coins like those of the Principate. The tradition of using copper continued 
through the Palaeologan period, though the contrast with western Europe was by then less 
marked, for in the Netherlands and some other regions of the West there were by now coins 
of black billon that were little better than copper. But the copper coins of the Palaeologan 
period were no longer heavy folles sometimes weighing 15 g or more, nor was there anything 
to compare with the array of follis fractions—halves, decanummia, pentanummia, nummia— 
that had existed in the sixth and seventh centuries. Initially there were only trachea and 
tetartera. The first were copper coins, some 25 mm in diameter and weighing ca. 2/3 g, whose 
concave form probably indicated that they were theoretically coins of black billon, though 
modern analyses of their composition show that they no longer contained the vestigial silver 
content they had formerly had. Side by side with them were tetartera, small coins about 
17 mm in diameter and some 2/3 g in weight, which are usually assumed to have been half 
or one-third trachea and were the lowest denomination struck. 

Copper trachea continued to be minted down to the middle of the fourteenth century. 
They are known for Michael VIII, Michael VIII in association with Andronicus II, Androni- 
cus II, Andronicus II in association first with Michael IX and later with Andronicus III, 
Andronicus III, and John V, both alone and in association with John VI. In the 1350s the 
series came to an end, at about the same time as did the equally concave hyperpyra, and this 
strange form of coinage disappeared after three centuries of existence. The trachea of the 
Palaeologans, struck almost exclusively at Constantinople and Thessalonica, are character- 
ized by their extraordinary variety of type. Some of the types of the assaria, which are equally 
numerous and varied, consist of indictional dates in large characters; this suggests that they 
were changed annually. But the designs are too numerous for an annual change to account 
for all of them, and at least at certain periods they must have been changed every few months. 

The copper trachea were accompanied first by tetartera and subsequently by assaria, the 
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change coinciding with Andronicus II’s association of Michael [X as emperor in 1294. The 
tetartera, as already noted, were small and relatively thick coins some 17 mm in diameter 
and ca. 2/3 g in weight, and type changes in them were relatively infrequent. Two or possibly 
three types were struck during the 21 years of Michael VIII’s reign at Constantinople, and 
only one, with no more than three small varieties of design, between 1282 and 1294, during 
the 12 years of Andronicus II’s sole reign. The assaria that replaced them were larger, thinner, 
and slightly lighter coins, 20/22 mm in diameter and ca. 1.5/2.5 g in weight, which are charac- 
terized by the same bewildering variety of types as the trachea, with changes at similarly 
frequent intervals. It is generally assumed that the trachy was worth two assaria, though as 
with the tetartera there is no direct evidence for this. The denominations were differentiated 
by being concave and flat respectively, not in their weight or chemical composition. In con- 
trast to the designs of the trachea, however, those of the assaria sometimes show Western 
influence in having a central cross or type surrounded by two linear or dotted circles with a 
legend in large letters between them. Assaria continued to be struck at Constantinople till 
about the mid-fourteenth century and at Thessalonica perhaps a little longer, into the 1360s, 
for their last securely datable series was struck at Thessalonica during the rule of the dowager 
empress Anna between 1352 and 1365. As the concavity of the later issues of trachea is very 
slight, their users must have often found it difficult to distinguish between them and the 
assaria in circulation at the same time. 

In the period of the stavraton the stamenon and assarion were replaced by copper tornesi 
and follari, the name of the first transferred from the billon coin of the basilicon period and 
that of the second a revival of an old name for copper coins, or perhaps a word that had 
been used intermittently over the intervening centuries but only resurfaces again in written 
sources in the declining days of the empire. The new tornesi are coins some 17/19 mm in 
diameter, with very varying weights, usually between 2 g and 3 g but falling sometimes as low 
as 1.5 g or rising to nearly 4 g. They are about the same weight as the stamena and assaria 
of the basilicon period but are always flat, and in type they lack the variety of assaria. One 
face normally shows an imperial bust and the other a figure of the emperor on horseback, 
either alone or in company with St. Demetrius, or perhaps the standing figures of Sts. Con- 
stantine and Helena. The follari, influenced perhaps by the one-eighth stavrata, are much 
smaller than any coins struck during recent centuries, being only about 14 mm in diameter 
and weighing ca. 0.6 g, and their type, a cross and four stars or Christ in a mandorla, have as 
little tendency to vary as is displayed by the coins of higher value in the denominational scale. 


Ill. MINTS AND MINT ACTIVITY 


A. ORGANIZATION AND CONTROL 


[ western Europe, from the mid-thirteenth century on, archival records of interest to the 
numismatist become available in increasing volume, with mint contracts spelling out the 
terms on which minting was carried on and treasury returns giving details of the volume and 
value of coinage issued. In the Byzantine Empire the situation is entirely different, and we 
are wholly in the dark regarding the operation of the mints in the Palaeologan era. No mint 
records have survived at all. Mint officials played too inconspicuous a role for their existence 
to be noted in the mid-fourteenth-century treatise on court and civil service organization and 
protocol known as Pseudo-Kodinos. No later imperial seals of moneyers are included in the 
old work of Schlumberger, and the second volume of the Corpus of Veglery and Zacos, edited 
by John Nesbitt, only includes nonimperial seals down to the twelfth century. Hendy, in his 
account of the financial administration of the later empire (Hendy 1985, 439-47), notes that 
by this time the mint was attached to the department of the vestiarion, which would imply 
that at least elements from it could well have accompanied the emperor on military and other 
expeditions away from the capital (cf. Verpeaux 1966, 186). The coins are without formal 
mint-marks, so that mint attributions have to be based on the evidence of style and find 
spots. The mid-fourteenth-century legal compilation of Harmenopoulos reflects traditional 
legislation on the subject of counterfeiting, but although it adds a curious gloss showing that 
yovyta then had the sense of “coin-die” rather than “coin,” it tells us nothing about the work- 
ing of the mint (Harmenopoulos 1851, vi.14.3, 4, ed. Heimbach, 772; it is misunderstood by 
Lopez 1952, 121-2). There is some evidence that by at least the mid-fourteenth century the 
operations of the imperial mint were passing into the hands of bankers or other entrepre- 
neurs (so Matschke 1997), as was normal in much of the West. 

Some idea of the structure of the mint of Constantinople and its functioning can, how- 
ever, be derived from an examination of the extraordinarily complex pattern of privy marks 
that characterize much Palaeologan coinage. The marks consist partly of letters, usually one 
but occasionally ligatured, and normally in pairs when not associated with such emblems as 
a pellet or group of three pellets, or a star, or a lily. The tendency at first was for them to be 
used singly, or sometimes with the same letter doubled (AA, FT), probably for aesthetic rea- 
sons; later they appear in groups, either two letters or symbols only or a combination of both. 
They are limited to the gold and silver, never appearing, at least in any recognizable form, 
on the copper trachea or assaria, and on the silver their occurrence is unpredictable, individ- 
ual coins or whole denominations being sometimes without any. Their full variety, which was 
initially reserved for the gold, can be seen from Tables 5, 12-15, 24, and 26-32, which largely 
reproduce ones put together by Bendall, on whose work our knowledge of them is almost 
entirely based. He lists (Bendall 1984b and in PCPC) more than 400 combinations though 
noting that the true number must be somewhat less, as a few result from the unintentional 
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muling of dies and consequent combination of letters or symbols not intended for use to- 
gether. 

The number of marks is so large that one can exclude the possibility of their being related 
to the “mint” and “officina” marks of earlier centuries. They were not permanent; indeed, 
they must have been changed at very frequent intervals, perhaps every three months or so. 
I have suggested elsewhere that they are moneyers’ marks like those on the contemporary 
silver grossi of Venice, which are fortunately explained through surviving mint records (Papa- 
dopoli 1893, 175, 391). They were introduced at Venice under Doge Jacopo Tiepolo (1224- 
49), at about the same time as they first appear on coins of Nicaea. “At first they involved no 
more than a pellet or other sign placed in some particular position in the field, but in 1353 
the massari (i.e., magistri) in the mint were instructed to use the initial of their given name 
and much later (1421) that of their family name as well. Since these senior officials took it in 
turn to be responsible for the output of the mint for a few weeks or months at a time, a 
number of marks can occur even in quite short reigns. Pegolotti associates the use of some 
of them at Byzantium with particular coin finenesses, but this would be no more than a 
consequence of such coins being struck while particular moneyers were in office. It does not 
imply that the marks were intended to identify particular finenesses in the way that privy 
marks were sometimes used in the West” (Grierson 1982, 243). 

The privy marks of Nicene times fall short of the variety and complexity of Palaeologan 
ones, and Bendall is skeptical of the view that the letters can involve the names of moneyers, 
since so many of them were simply symbols, and these remain common to the end. But 
initially the marks at Venice were symbols also, and one can easily imagine a mint falling back 
on symbols if successive mint masters had the same initial and its use would no longer be 
distinctive if it was carried over from one to the other. Bendall also points out that while 
certain groups occur only once, others can appear in up to a dozen or more permutations. 
This also is quite compatible with the use of moneyers’ initials, especially if output was jointly 
controlled by more than one moneyer at a time. A feature of Bendall’s lists is the occasional 
recurrence of particular groups of letters many years or even decades apart. The letters CN, 
mainly characteristic of the silver of Manuel II and John VII, had much earlier occurred on 
an  trachy of Andronicus II and Michael IX, and a ligatured €0, equally common on silver 
coins of Manuel II and John VII, also appears on a hyperpyron and a basilicon of John V 
and John VI. Perhaps this is what one should expect in a government bureau whose person- 
nel was largely hereditary in nature. 

An aspect of minting on which we can do no more than speculate is that of the govern- 
ment level at which decisions were made. Some matters would certainly be determined out- 
side the mint, notably that of which rulers, if any, in addition to the megas basileus, should be 
associated on the coins and in what fashion, and whether anonymous coins purely religious 
in content should replace normal ones giving prominence to the emperor and the imperial 
office. Changes as considerable as those involved in the novel types of Michael VIII’s Con- 
stantinopolitan hyperpyra, with the Virgin inside the walls of the city and the emperor shown 
in a kneeling posture, could only have been decided by the emperor himself or would at least 
have required his personal approval. But the details of the costume and insignia of rulers, 
and the ways in which saints should be depicted, would probably be settled at designer level, 
for the mint would have at its disposal a repertory of traditional types on which to draw. But 
the periodical introduction of new saints or coin types shows that innovation was always pos- 
sible, and we have no idea by whom such decisions were made. The frequent type changes 
in the copper trachea would in any case impose some degree of resourcefulness on die- 
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sinkers, as each type would have to be made different from its predecessor. One must none- 
theless wonder how far users understood the stranger types, like the indictional dates filling 
the reverse field of some of the assaria of Andronicus II and his grandson. 

In earlier times it is sometimes reasonable to associate numismatic innovations with the 
personal tastes of an art-loving emperor, a Theodosius Il or a Constantine VII. Michael 
VIII's contemporary Charles of Anjou is in fact one of the few medieval rulers known to have 
taken an interest in the appearance of his coins, laying down the die-axis for his saluto d’oro 
and instructing his mint master to thin out the lettering which he found too crowded (Sam- 
bon 1916, 146-7). But the greatest variety of Palaeologan coinage is to be found in the cop- 
per, not in the gold or silver, and we can hardly imagine these unlovely coins having aroused 
any interest on the part of the sovereigns whose image they bore. 


B. MINTS 


The existence of only three mints is known for certain: Constantinople over the whole period, 
Thessalonica down to ca. 1370, and Philadelphia probably in the 1270s or 1280s and certainly 
in the 1330s. Magnesia may also have continued after 1261, but this is not certain. Didymotei- 
chon in Thrace was probably a mint of John VI Cantacuzene (below, p. 187) and either 
Didymoteichon or Adrianople of John’s son Matthew (p. 191). Bendall has envisaged the 
existence of two further mints responsible for hyperpyra of Andronicus II with the positions 
of himself and Michael IX interchanged (Bendall 1995), and in PCPC (p. 76) he gives a short 
list of coins described as the “official and unofficial coinage of provincial mints.” I was myself 
for long inclined to attribute the politikon coins to an unidentified mint in some region con- 
tiguous to one or other of the Frankish states in Greece. But I would now accept the minting 
of the coins in question at Constantinople (below, p. 194). The existence of Bendall’s other 
presumed mints remains uncertain, though coins of crude fabric certainly exist that must be 
written off as contemporary imitations. It is strange that there should apparently have been 
no minting in the Byzantine part of the Morea, which had no land contact with Constanti- 
nople, but this seems to have been the case: we find Gemistus Plethon complaining to Manuel 
II of the habitual use of bad, foreign small change in the region (Hendy 1985, 299). 

As Michael VIII used the mint of Magnesia for nearly three years before he was in a 
position to mint at Constantinople, it will be convenient to deal with it first. 


Magnesia 

The region of western Asia Minor between the rivers Hermus and Meander, with Pho- 
caea, Smyrna, Ephesus, Priene, and Miletus on the coast and half a dozen localities of varying 
importance— Magnesia, Nymphaeum, Sardis, Philadelphia, Tralles, Nyssa—further inland, 
was the heartland of the so-called empire of Nicaea (Ahrweiler 1965, 34 ff). The title by 
which it is known to history derives from the fact that Nicaea was its ecclesiastical capital and 
close enough to Constantinople to underline its claims to the succession, but the city was of 
quite secondary importance in the organization of the state. Hendy was the first to argue 
(Hendy 1969, 231-5) that the mint of the “empire” must have been at Magnesia, since we 
know that this was where John III had his main treasury, and a body of Varangian mercenar- 
les was stationed there in 1258 when Michael Palaeologus began to prepare the way for his 
ultimate seizure of power (Pachymeres 1835, 1.68, 71). Hendy likewise pointed out that Theo- 
dore II refers to it as “golden Magnesia” in a letter to George Mouzalon (Festa 1898, 265; cf. 
Ahrweiler 1965, 44-8). A rival case could perhaps be made out for Nymphaeum, a few miles 
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inland from Smyrna, as this rather than Magnesia was the preferred imperial residence dur- 
ing the period (Ahrweiler 1965, 42-4). But there is no proof one way or the other, and since 
the area where the coinage originated is more important than the precise locality, “Magnesia” 
may be left as the main mint of the empire of Nicaea. 

Whether it continued as a mint after 1261 is hard to say. The city remained in Byzantine 
hands down to 1313, when it was captured by the Turcoman emir Sarukhan and became the 
capital of a principality that was to endure for nearly eighty years (Ahrweiler 1965, 47; for 
the history of the principality, F. Babinger, “Sarukhan,” in EJ IV.177-8). Sarukhan made it 
his chief mint as well as his capital, but the fact that its coins were modeled on those of south 
Italy (above, p. 33), not those of Byzantium, suggests that he did not find a mint there whose 
personnel could be taken over and made to serve his needs. The only coins for which a case 
for a Magnesian origin could easily be made out are the black billon trachea of Michael VIII 
having on the reverse the characteristic hyperpyron type of the emperor being presented to 
Christ by his patron saint and on the obverse either a bust of Christ, with K » in the field 
(Bendall and Donald 1974, C.1) or a figure of the Virgin seated (C.2). Two specimens of these 
coins were found quite independently at Sardis, being in fact the only two Palaeologan coins 
to have been uncovered during the many years of excavations (1910-14, 1957-68) on this 
site (Bell 1916, no. 987; Bates 1971, no. 1234; Bell 988, attributed to John V, is probably 
earlier), and three specimens were among those found in the Pergamum excavations of 
1975-81 (Voegtli 1993, 68, nos. 958-60: 2 of C.1, 1 of C.2). There were also two of the second 
type in the small Pergamum hoard of ca. 1966, which can be dated to 1290/1300 (Weller 
1969, 241, nos. 9, 10). Our positive evidence for the find spots of Palaeologan coins is too 
inadequate, however, for this to be decisive, more especially as these types were probably 
among the first to have been struck in Michael VIII's reign at Constantinople and specimens 
would inevitably have come back to the Pergamum and Sardis regions. Many other types of 
Michael VIII's coins were in any case also found at Pergamum. Both coins are therefore here 
left to Constantinople. 


Constantinople 

Although the coins of the capital have no specific mint-mark, it is obviously to Constanti- 
nople that the bulk of Palaeologan coinage must be assigned. Only in the reigns of Michael 
VIII and Andronicus II may the output of copper trachea and assaria from Thessalonica 
have rivaled that of the capital. We do not know exactly where in the city the mint was situ- 
ated, for no mention of it seems to occur in documents of the Palaeologan period and it did 
not necessarily return after 1261 to its old quarters near the Palace. Traditionally the base- 
metal mint was distinct from that for gold and silver, and Hendy has assumed that this was 
the case in both the early Byzantine period and the twelfth century (Hendy 1972, 131-3; 
1989, no. VI, 6-8; DOC IV.109-11, 128-9), though Choniates’ account (Bonn ed., 453) of 
the pillaging of the Palace mint in 1185 shows this to have been striking copper as well as 
gold and silver (cf. Morrisson et al. 1985, 157). We do not know the exact arrangements in 
the Palaeologan period, but it seems likely that under Manuel II there were two separate 
mints for silver, inconvenient as this would seem, for it is hard to believe that his two series 
of half stavrata with different legends were being struck simultaneously in the same mint. 
The matter is discussed on p. 219. 

The possible internal organization of the mint, so far as it can be deduced from privy 
marks in the absence of documentary evidence, has been discussed in the previous section. 
Mesarites, in his account of the mint workers’ support for the revolt of John Comnenus in 
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1201, gives a vivid picture of the heat and dirt involved in their daily duties (Heisenberg 
1907, 42, capp. 25-6, esp. 25, lines 32-4). 


Thessalonica 

Thessalonica, situated on the Thermaic Gulf near the mouth of the River Vardar and the 
first city of the empire after Constantinople, had a history under the Palaeologans very differ- 
ent from that of the capital (fullest accounts in Tafrali 1912, 1919, both now somewhat out- 
dated; shorter accounts in Vacalopoulos 1972, 48-63 and Papagiannopoulos 1982, 97-131; 
clear summary in Macedonia 1983, 309-18). 

The capture of Thessalonica in 1246 by John III Vatatzes had united it to the “empire” 
of Nicaea, and from 1261 on it naturally formed part of the renewed “Byzantine” Empire. 
But its geographical position, while guaranteeing its commercial importance and the recep- 
tivity to western influences that had long characterized it, making it a much more cosmopoli- 
tan city than Constantinople, also exposed it to dangers that were to manifest themselves 
repeatedly in the course of the fourteenth century. If it successfully resisted the Grand Cata- 
lan Company in 1308, and attacks by the Serbs in 1334 and 1341 and the Ottomans in 1383, 
the last of these gave it no more than a momentary respite. It was briefly occupied by the 
Ottomans in 1387 and again, this time for eleven years, in 1392. In 1403 the Byzantines 
recovered it, during the momentary eclipse of Turkish power that followed the battle of An- 
kara (1402), and set it up as a despotate. But in 1423 its despot Andronicus, a younger son 
of Manuel II, despairing of continuing to hold it against the Turks, surrendered it to the 
Venetians under guarantees that the city’s privileges and local customs would be respected. 
The Venetian occupation was to prove a brief one, for in 1430 Murad II captured it after a 
short siege and it passed for many centuries into Turkish hands. 

Thessalonica was thus fully Byzantine down to 1387-—effectively down to 1392—and 
again between 1403 and 1423. Its internal history is a complicated story, for it sometimes 
showed signs of becoming the center of a miniature state virtually independent of Byzantium. 
Andronicus II’s wife Yolanda-Irene, who as daughter of William VII of Montferrat had some 
family claim to it, was given it as a kind of dowry and took up residence there in 1303 after 
her estrangement from her husband. In the early 1320s it was for a time a kind of minor 
western “empire” under Andronicus II’s grandson, the future Andronicus III. In the 1340s 
it was involved in the struggle for power between the supporters of John V and John Cantacu- 
zene, and in 1342 it became the scene of the so-called Zealot revolt. The social basis of this 
remains in dispute, for while it was clearly more than a simple struggle between rival political 
factions, it equally clearly fell short of being a communal movement analogous to those of 
contemporary Italy and the Low Countries. In 1349 the Zealot government was overthrown, 
and in 1351 the dowager empress Anna of Savoy became governor of the city, a position she 
apparently held down to her death in 1365. Between 1382 and 1387 it was again an almost 
autonomous principality under Manuel, the future emperor Manuel II (Dennis 1960), and 
again something similar between 1403 and 1408 under John VII. It is hard to determine 
how far its commercial prosperity survived the loss of most of its hinterland to the Serbs, and 
subsequently to the Turks, but during most of the fourteenth century it was an important 
cultural center (cf. Macedonia 1983, 331-7, w. full refs.), to say nothing of being the frequent 
scene of violent conflicts between the Hesychasts and their adversaries. It is partly in conse- 
quence of these that we are often better informed about its affairs than we are about those 
of the capital. 

Coins could therefore have been minted by Byzantine authorities at Thessalonica over 
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the long period from 1261 to 1392 and again between 1403 and 1423. They are unlikely to 
have been struck during the short Venetian occupation (1423-30), for the creation of subordi- 
nate mints formed no regular part of Venetian imperial policy. It is also significant that the 
city did not become a Turkish mint after 1430, as it probably would have done if a mint had 
been operating at the date of the conquest. It is indeed surprising at first sight that the 
Ottoman mint of Serres, only 40 miles northeast, was not moved to Thessalonica, but there 
were important silver mines in the vicinity and these would probably have been regarded as 
sufficient reason against moving it to its commercially more important neighbor. Nor do there 
seem to be any coins attributable to the period of the Byzantine restoration in 1402-23. But 
over most though not all of the period up to ca. 1370 there was an active mint in the city. 

The identification of its products, however, presents difficulties. There appear to be no 
coins of silver, unless Bendall is correct in attributing to it one type of basilicon, and it is 
unlikely to have been the mint of the politikon coins, which are of billon. Most scholars have 
also seen no coins of gold, but Bendall has attributed to it a few hyperpyra which seem to 
form distinct groups of well-defined style and with certain features in common, notably a 
despotés legend and the omission of the family name of Palaeologus. The possible coins of 
Michael VIII are discussed in Bendall 1987a, those of Andronicus II in Bendall 1981b,c 
and 1982b. 

The real problem is that of identifying the copper. The name of the mint occurs on none 
of the coins, though in the previous century it had accompanied a representation of the city, 
held by the emperor and St. Demetrius, on a trachy of Manuel Comnenus Ducas (DOC IV, 
pl. xu, 9). Attributions depend partly on style, which is usually different from that of Con- 
stantinopolitan coins and becomes more markedly so as time passed, and partly on the types. 
The presence of St. Demetrius is not a sufficient guide, for he was venerated outside Thessa- 
lonica, but Thessalonican coins show a much greater variety of design than was usual at 
Constantinople (Touratsoglou 1985). They frequently have one or more stars in the field, or 
use such unusual types as winged emperors and large flowers or lilies, or crosses of aberrant 
forms, or emperors—on coins of Anna the empress dowager as well—holding the model of 
a building. Copper coins with a figure of an empress must belong to Thessalonica, during 
the period when Anna was effectively governor of the city (Nicol and Bendall 1977). 

Some of these considerations, it is true, show no more than that the coins were not minted 
in the capital. For the attribution to Thessalonica of the coins in which Thessalonican features 
are less apparent, we can partly reason from their resemblances to others in which these 
characteristics are more strongly developed, and for those of the mid-fourteenth century 
there is some good hoard evidence. Most of the early Palaeologan trachea found at Trnovo 
(Dochev 1980, 1992) are Constantinopolitan, but those from Prilep, now in the Bibliotheque 
Nationale (Morrisson 1973) are Thessalonican. For the earlier period Bendall, the leading 
authority on the subject, has largely followed the indications of Bertelé, who in his book on 
the “winged emperor” types (1951a) attributed many coins to Thessalonica on the basis of 
style, typology, and provenance, many of them having been acquired “nel corso di alcuni 
viaggi che abbiamo avuto occasione di compiere nella penisola balcanica” (p. 9; cf. also pp. 
12-13), these journeys going back to 1938, when he was consul general of Italy at Sarajevo 
(not Skopje, as stated in Bendall and Donald 1974, vii). For the later period the hoard evi- 
dence is particularly important. Bendall was initially able to use the evidence of only one 
hoard, that described by Longuet as coming from Salonica, to which two more, from Pella 
and Serres, have since been added, and he himself was able to rework the evidence of the 
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Thessalonica hoard, which he initially knew only at second hand. The three have been de- 
scribed in the section on hoards in Chapter I. 

Only two coins later than those of Anna have been attributed to Thessalonica. One (LPC 
254') is a flat copper piece having on one face the emperor on horseback, with a B (for 
basileus) and a star in the field, and on the other a Palaeologan monogram and a lattice 
pattern. The design and fabric of the coin are clearly Thessalonican, and its absence from 
the three hoards just described points to its having followed rather than preceded the coinage 
of Anna. Probably it was struck by Manuel II ca. 1370, shortly after the beginning of his 
Thessalonican “reign.” The other (LPC 262°) is the well-known coin with a representation of 
the martyrdom of St. Demetrius, and its customary ascription to the last years of John V’s 
reign was confirmed by the presence of a specimen in the First Belgrade Gate (Istanbul) 
hoard of 1986. After these there seems to be nothing, but by that time Byzantine Macedonia 
had shrunk to little more than the city itself and its coin requirements could easily have been 
supplied by sea from Constantinople. 


Philadelphia 

Philadelphia was the furthest inland of the group of cities referred to above in the section 
on Magnesia, and in the fourteenth century it came to occupy a peculiar place in Byzantine 
polity. It successfully beat off Turkish attacks in 1304 and 1327, on the first occasion with 
Catalan help, and it retained its allegiance to Byzantium, as Westerners like Angelino Dal- 
l'Orto recognized (below, p. 88), long after the Turkish conquest of the area between it and 
the coast. It probably owed its survival very largely to the fact that it lay at the meeting point 
of the inland emirate of Germiyan (centered on Kiitahya, the ancient Cotyaeum) and the 
coastal emirates of Sarukhan (centered on Magnesia) and Aydin (centered on Ephesus but 
including Smyrna), for each preferred to see it Greek than in the hands of one of its Turco- 
man rivals. Its history during these years, and especially its economic importance and wide- 
spread trading connections, have been studied by Schreiner (1969) and Ahrweiler (1983; cf. 
esp. 195-6) and in several papers in Philadelphie et autres études (1984). Only when Bayezid 
conquered the emirates in 1390 was Philadelphia included in the Osmanli advance, the sul- 
tan seizing the occasion to humiliate John V and his co-emperor Manuel by compelling them 
to assist in its capture. Laonicus Chalcocondyles, who relates the circumstances (Chalcocon- 
dyles 1922-7, 1.58), was acutely aware of the disgrace. 

Philadelphia was a mint in the 1330s. This we know from Pegolotti, who refers to perperi 
di Filadelfe a carati 12 in a group of entries that can be dated to this period (Pegolotti 1936, 
289). How they were to be recognized he unfortunately does not say, and in the absence of 
any Constantinopolitan hyperpyra of Andronicus III's sole reign it is difficult to know what 
they may have looked like. Presumably they were copied from those of Andronicus II, or 
possibly, since the reference may date from as late as 1341, they may be some of those struck 
in the names of Anna and John V. Whether they were accompanied by coins of silver and 
billon or copper we do not know. The fineness of the hyperpyra, and the use of the latter 
term, show that the coinage of Philadelphia remained Greek, instead of succumbing to the 
Latin pattern preferred by the emirs of the coast, where the rulers of Sarukhan, Aydin, and 
Mentesche struck gigliati with Latin legends and an emir of Aydin even gold florins (above, 
p. 33). 

A good case for a brief period of minting at Philadelphia in the 1270s, late in the reign 
of Michael VIII, has been made by Bendall (1984c). A unique silver trachy at Vienna and a 
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corresponding billon trachy (193) of which several specimens are known have in the quarters 
of a large cross forming the obverse type the letters ?/A/A/? (not /A/4/? as in B-D, C.27), and 
this is most naturally interpreted as ®iadéAgera, while the #A/A¢/N/E in the quarters of a 
similar cross on the billon trachy C.26 would be the same, plus the privy mark Né. N€ or €n 
also occur on the obverses of a number of hyperpyra, linked in each case with similar letters 
or associated symbols on the reverse, and Bendall argues in favor of these being from the 
same mint, but in the absence of any formal mint signature the specimen here (17) has been 
treated as Constantinopolitan. 


IV. TYPES AND INSCRIPTIONS 


A. GENERAL FEATURES 

he external features of Byzantine coinage changed greatly over the two centuries of the 

Palaeologan period, so that it cannot be characterized by any simple formula. A point 
of division can be made about the middle of the fourteenth century. Before it there is a great 
variety of design, while after it there is relative uniformity. Much of the rest of this section 
will therefore apply only to the first period, not to the second. Before ca. 1350 the coinage 
remained very largely one of concave coins, though with flat ones becoming more common, 
notably in flat silver basilica replacing concave silver trachea after the accession of Andronicus 
II. After 1350 concavity disappears, and with it both the gold coinage and that of billon 
trachea that were effectively of copper, while heavy silver coins make their appearance. Coin 
inscriptions are invariably in Greek; the use of Latin had completely disappeared. Most types 
are made up of the customary pairing of religious and secular (imperial) designs, but inscrip- 
tions in several lines across the field occasionally occur. A Palaeologan monogram is substi- 
tuted, though rarely, for the imperial figure, and an indictional date in large Greek numerals 
sometimes forms the reverse type. 

Part of the explanation for the early diversity of the coinage lies in the practice of annual 
type changes for certain denominations, as this necessarily involved a great variety of designs. 
The reason behind these is obscure, but it may have been fiscal. One of the many taxation 
abuses in the kingdom of Sicily under Michael VIII’s contemporary Charles of Anjou was the 
regular and compulsory distribution of newly struck denari of progressively poorer alloy, 
fixed quantities of which had to be accepted in each administrative district and gold coin 
rendered in exchange. Progressive debasement was not essential to the system; it had oper- 
ated with the copper coins of the Norman period, and the profit came basically from the 
forced exchange of relatively worthless coins for ones of real value. The operation is known 
mainly through papal attempts to put a stop to it, the papacy being involved because Sicily 
was a papal fief, but also through the survival of a detailed listing of the sums involved in 
such a distribution in the region of Otranto in 1276 (Barone 1926). It was a south Italian 
version of the regular renovationes monetae practiced in many parts of western Europe. In 
southern Italy it seems to have gone back to the mid-eleventh century, for frequent type 
changes had characterized the copper coinage of the last Lombard prince of Salerno. They 
in any case became normal at this mint, which served the whole of south Italy, under the 
Norman dukes of Apulia and their successors the Norman kings. The practice was carried 
on under the Hohenstaufen for their billon denari, though at other mints, so that Charles 
of Anjou could claim with considerable justification that he was only continuing a well- 
established custom of his predecessors. That similar enforced distributions of new copper 
coins obtained in Byzantium under Michael VIII and his two successors we do not know, but, 
if they did, the practice would go far toward explaining the diversity of types that were struck. 

While much of this typological diversity took place within the established framework of 
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Byzantine iconography, even if elements in it were new on the coinage, there was also, for 
virtually the first time, much copying of types from the West. It began in the reign of Michael 
VIII with the adoption of a large lily copied from that of Florence for a coin type at Thessa- 
lonica (T.16; 186-90; cf. Touratsoglou 1971). In the reign of his successor it began to affect 
the coinage of Constantinople itself on a massive scale and continued, in one form or another, 
to the end of the empire. It might influence the whole appearance of the coin, or only some 
elements in it. Andronicus II’s basilicon was basically a copy of the Venetian silver ducat, and 
John V’s “florin” took its effigy of St. John from the fiorino d’oro of Florence. Many tornesi 
and some assaria of Andronicus I] and Andronicus III have the circular legend in large 
letters, between two linear or dotted circles, that is characteristic of much of the denarial 
coinage of the West, and the stavrata of John V and his successors took over the double circles 
of legend favored by many Western grossi and going back to the design of St. Louis’ gros 
tournois. Many types of the politikon coins of the mid-fourteenth century are Western rather 
than Byzantine, as indeed are the coins themselves in their general appearance; some of them 
could easily have passed as billon tournois of the Latin states of Greece or the islands. Specific 
elements of the coin types will be discussed in sections C-E below. 


B. OBVERSE AND REVERSE 
When the bust of Christ was introduced under Justinian II on his gold coinage the imperial 
image was transferred to the reverse of the coin, leaving the place of honor to the representa- 
tion of the Savior. The emperor is shown holding the emblem on the reverse that had pre- 
viously characterized each denomination, on the solidus a cross on steps, on the semissis a 
cross on globe, and on the tremissis a cross on a flat base. 

The significance of this was pointed out by Breckenridge in 1959, since when it has been 
customary in coin descriptions for the coin face bearing the religious image to be treated as 
the obverse and the face with the emperor as the reverse. This was done in the second and 
third volumes of the Dumbarton Oaks catalogue and in the two volumes of that of the Biblio- 
théque Nationale. Its correctness is shown by the fact that when an inscription runs from one 
side of the coin to the other, it begins on the “religious” side and ends on the “secular” one. 
A miliaresion of Constantine IX (DOC III.745, no. 7) has a standing figure of the Virgin 
accompanied by AECNOINA CWZOIC and on the other a standing one of the emperor with 
€VCEBH MONOMAXON, the whole making the inscription Aéonowva o@foic—evoeph Movo- 
wayov, “O Lady, preserve—the pious Monomachus.” Similarly a reformed hyperpyron of 
Alexius I will have the seated Christ accompanied by IC XC BOH@El and the standing emperor 
on the other side with AAEZIW AECNOTH TW KOMNHNW, the whole reading Kvpte Borbe1r— 
‘AdeE1@ deondty TO Kouvyve, “O Lord, preserve the emperor Alexius Comnenus.” The differ- 
ence was the more apparent with the introduction of the concave fabric for much of the 
coinage in the eleventh century, for, at that time at least, it is the convex face, which would 
have been struck by the lower die, that always bears the religious image. All recent writers 
have consequently reversed the traditional arrangement of reverse and obverse as used by 
Sabatier, Wroth, Tolstoi, and their predecessors. 

This unanimity in breaking with tradition has not been always extended to the Palaeolo- 
gan period. It was indeed accepted by both Whitting and myself in our general handbooks 
on Byzantine coins (Whitting 1973; Grierson 1982), by Bendall and Donald in their booklet 
on the billon trachea of Michael VIII (1974), and by Morrisson in her edition of Bertelé’s 
Numismatique byzantine (1978) save on plates Xttl-Xxv1, which illustrate an article by Bertelé in 
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which he followed the traditional arrangement, as he explains in the text (pp. 32-4). Bendall 
in LPC (1979) reverted to the old pattern, giving his reasons on p. 9, but in PCPC (1988) the 
“religious” side is treated as the obverse. In this volume the “religious” face of the coin has 
also been treated as the obverse. 

There is something to be said on both sides of the argument. The traditional view seems 
to have corresponded to what people thought at the time, for George Pachymeres (De Michele, 
1835, I1.493) speaks of the walls of Constantinople being shown “on the back” (dmo8ev) of 
the hyperpyra of Michael VIII, thus implying that the figure of the emperor being presented 
by St. Michael to Christ occupies the front of the coin and is the main type. On flat coins of 
the fourteenth century it seems that the “imperial” side was struck by the lower die. Whitting 
noted that on basilica of Andronicus II and Michael IX, in a hoard he was describing, the 
face with the seated Christ seemed to have been struck by the upper die, for they are the 
face marked by the deeper imprint and are more frequently damaged by double-striking. 
They also seemed to have involved a greater number of dies than the face having for type 
the two standing emperors (Whitting 1972). The last is again the case with the basilica of 
the minority of John V, the one-eighth stavrata of Manuel II, and the same ruler’s stavrata 
(unpublished die-link study by Bendall). Whitting also noted (Whitting 1972) that on two 
brockages in a silver hoard of John VIII it was the “imperial” side that was incuse, and this 
is a feature that normally results from a coin having accidentally adhered to the upper die. 
If it had adhered to the lower die, it would have been noticed and removed. Peter Donald, 
in dealing with the same series and commenting on some stavrata of normal weight of John 
VIII which had been struck by dies intended for separate denominations, the imperial side 
by a stavraton die and the religious side by a half stavraton one, argued that this suggested 
and even required that the imperial side was struck by the lower (larger) die and was there- 
fore the obverse (Donald 1986). 

On coins of trachy form, however, the religious image seems sometimes to be placed on 
the convex side and sometimes not. It is usually the side that is the more weakly struck of 
the two, but Morrisson’s die-study of the hyperpyra in Berteleé’s Istanbul A hoard shows the 
“religious” side as having the greater number of dies. On the rare occasions, however, where 
there is an inscription reading from one face of the coin to the other, it is on the “religious” 
side that it begins and on the “secular” one that it ends. A basilicon of Andronicus II and 
Michael IX (LPC 88**; 513-40) has on one face a seated Christ with the legend IC XC KVPIE 
BOH@El which is continued on the “imperial” face with AVTOKPATOPEC POMAON, even if the 
use of the accusative case is not exactly correct. A copper assarion of the same rulers (LPC 
90°’; 681-2) has on one face a bust of Christ with KVPIE CWJCONTOVC BACIAEIC, continued 
by AVTOKPATOPEC PWMEWN on the other face in the same fashion. There is therefore a good 
case for treating the “religious” face as the obverse, and since for purposes of cataloguing 
one must be consistent, the now well-established practice of treating this as the obverse has 
been followed here. 


C. IMPERIAL TYPES 


There are two quite distinct phases in imperial representations on Palaeologan coins. ‘The 
first phase, effectively the first hundred years after 1261, is one of constantly changing types 
and inevitably much variety in how the emperor is represented. There may be a standing 
figure, either alone or in company with another; or a half or three-quarter facing figure, 
either alone or accompanied; or a seated figure, always alone; or a kneeling figure or one in 
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proskynesis, invariably before Christ or the Virgin, and often in company with another figure 
as well. Normally the emperor holds one or more insignia, whether real or notional and often 
represented as held jointly with a co-emperor or with Christ, the Virgin, or a saint. There 
are a few coins with what can best be described as composite types, when, instead of some 
piece of real or notional insignia, the emperor holds, or there is in the field, some large sacred. 
or semi-sacred object capable of forming a type in its own right. 

In contrast to the variety of imperial representations in the first phase is the striking 
uniformity of the second. From the late 1360s to the end of the empire the dominant coin 
type is a facing imperial bust, a type that had virtually not been seen since the eleventh 
century. In addition, the emperor wears a relatively novel type of domed crown and a quite 
new design of collar-piece. Minor denominations, however, can have a standing figure, and 
bridging both periods there are a few coins with the unusual representation of the emperor 
on horseback. This passage from a period of highly varied ruler types to one of comparative 
uniformity had a curious parallel in contemporary France, where in 1385 a drearily monoto- 
nous crowned shield took over the royal gold coinage, replacing the rich variety of earlier 
types with the king shown seated on a high or low throne or in the entrance to a pavilion, or 
standing or on horseback, or sometimes replaced entirely by an Agnus Dei. Despite the near 
contemporaneity of the changes in East and West, however, there is no reason to suppose 
that either of them influenced the other. Portraiture is effectively absent, for while the heavy 
beard and domed crown of the early stavrata of John V and those of Andronicus IV give the 
impression of being portraits, we have no grounds for supposing that they were in either case 
a true likeness. 

The only empress to appear on Palaeologan coins was Anna of Savoy, wife of Andronicus 
III and subsequently regent during the minority of John V and governor of Thessalonica 
between 1352 and her death in 1365. Two other empresses have had attributed to them a 
role in the coinage, but incorrectly. Irene (Yolanda) of Montferrat, second wife of Andronicus 
II, has been credited with two types. Sabatier (1862, 1.256-7, no. 33) assigned to her the 
copper assarion having as reverse type, in large letters, what appeared to be A/NI€, which he 
believed stood for AN(dronicus) and I(ren)E. It is in fact the indictional date l€ = 15 (see 
below, pp. 84-5) and has nothing to do with an empress; the supposed A above the N is only 
an abbreviation mark. Her other supposed appearance is on the base gold hyperpyron (942) 
of Anna and John V having on one side the figures of Andronicus III and Christ and on the 
other those of Anna and John V, for Wroth (1908, [1.620-1, no. 24) supposed the two latter 
to be Irene and Michael IX. The other empress to whom coins have been assigned is Helena, 
wife of Manuel II, the coins in question (1599) having on one face the bust of Manuel II and 
on the other a standing emperor and empress. De Saulcy (1836, 462-4) suggested that they 
were Manuel’s wife Helena and John VII on the assumption that the coins were struck during 
Manuel’s absence in the West. He was followed by Sabatier (1862, 11.278, no. 14), but the two 
figures are in fact Sts. Constantine and Helena and have nothing to do with Manuel's wife. 


Before turning to the subjects of imperial costume and regalia, it will be as well to discuss 
exceptional ways in which the emperor could be represented. He is sometimes nimbate, 
which if unusual was not a complete innovation. In contrast to the traditional forms of a bust 
or standing emperor, or exceptionally seated or winged, in the Palaeologan period he is for 
the first time shown kneeling or in proskynesis or on horseback. There are also the composite 
types already alluded to. 
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Nimbate Emperors 

A feature of the final Palaeologan period is the revival of the custom of showing the 
emperor's head surrounded by a nimbus. It was a practice that went back to Roman times 
(cf. Bastien 1992-3, I.168-80) and had occasionally figured on coins of the fifth and sixth 
centuries, usually on ones to which some special significance was attached: gold medallions, 
consular solidi, ceremonial silver coins (miliarenses), the solidi of the brief joint reign of Justin 
I and Justinian. From the beginning of the seventh century the practice had passed out of 
use, not to be revived on coins until the opening years of the fourteenth. It appears initially 
under Andronicus II, whose first hyperpyra (Class Ia; 220-8) show his kneeling figure nim- 
bate, but the nimbus is subsequently dropped and may have been no more than an aberration 
of a particular die-sinker. In the middle third of the century it appears sporadically: on a 
basilicon of John V and John VI showing both emperors on horseback (LPC 144”), on the 
early stavrata of John V (LPC 154°; 1231-41, 1261-97) and Andronicus IV (LPC 152; 1255- 
7), on John V’s half stavraton with a galloping St. Demetrius (LPC 168'; 1298-1300) and on 
tornesi with the emperor and St. Demetrius on horseback (LPC 152°; 1242-50) or with the 
martyrdom of St. Demetrius (LPC 262°; 1251-5). In John V’s last years it became normal, in 
part as the result of the revival of an imperial bust as the main coin type, and it appears on 
virtually the whole coinage of Manuel II, John VII, John VIII, and Constantine XI. 

The use of the nimbus was of course not limited to the coins, and in other media it did 
not wait for the Palaeologan period to restart. The heads of Constantine IX (originally Ro- 
manus III) and Zoe, and of John II and Irene, are nimbate in their donation mosaics in 
Hagia Sophia (Talbot Rice and Hirmer 1959, pls. xu, Xxt11), as are Alexius III Comnenus 
of Trebizond and his wife in a chrysobull of Dionysiou (Velmans 1977, pl. v1.16 = Oikono- 
mides 1968, pl. v1). But it is much commoner under the Palaeologi than before. One may 
instance the nimbate figure of Andronicus II in his chrysobull in the Numismatic Museum 
at Athens (Velmans 1977, pl. v1.15) or those of Manuel II and his wife and eldest son on 
the frontispiece to the manuscript of Dionysius the Areopagite in the Louvre that Manuel 
Chrysoloras brought to the abbey of Saint-Denis in 1408 (Velmans 1977, pl. v.12; Byzance 
1992, 463, fig. 356). 

The nimbus was normally reserved for persons of imperial rank—two of Manuel’s 
younger children in the same frontispiece are conspicuously not nimbate—but it can be omit- 
ted even for emperors, as in the miniature of John VI Cantacuzene in the manuscript of his 
works in BN cod. gr. 1242 (Velmans 1977, pl. 111.8). The nimbus is sometimes so faint as to 
leave one in doubt whether one is present or not; in the portrait of Manuel IJ in his funeral 
oration for his brother that forms BN suppl. gr. 309 (Velmans 1977, pl. 1v.9; Byzance 1992, 
465, fig. 357) it is no more than a faint line around the head. Probably its presence or absence 
was a matter of fashion; it underlined the dignity of the basileus by providing a reminder of 
the links between him and his heavenly protectors, but it was not essential to this. In non- 
imperial contexts it could be used even for private persons. as in the fresco of benefactors to 
the church of the Virgin at Veluée near KruSevac in Serbia (Velmans 1977, pl. 1.2). The fact 
that its main Palaeologan use on coins starts with emperors on horseback may indicate that 
the nimbate figure of St. Demetrius on horseback suggested its adoption. 


Winged Emperors 
Winged figures and objects, and even detached wings, had formed one of the strangest 
types to appear on the coins of Thessalonica in the mid-thirteenth century. If a winged bird 
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(eagle) is natural as a type, the same cannot be said of a single eagle’s wing occupying the 
entire field, or of a cross or haloed cross with wings, or of a wing attached to an arm holding a 
sword, or of a winged emperor (Grierson 1982, 242-3). These first became known to scholars 
through a monograph of Bertelé (1951; now also Morrisson 1995) and seem to be German 
in inspiration, for similar winged figures, or detached wings, are frequent on late twelfth- 
and thirteenth-century coins in some parts of Germany, notably Silesia and Brandenburg in 
the north and Swabia and Bavaria in the south. A well-known bracteate of Frederick II prob- 
ably minted at Radolfzell shows the emperor winged and raising his right hand (Cahn 1911, 
no. 116; on the date and type, Nau 1985), and Pope Gregory IX and other contemporaries 
described Frederick as an angelus Dei and compared him to the archangel Michael (Kantoro- 
wicz 1927, 183; 1931, 72-3). The concept of the “protective” function of angels went back to 
the Old Testament (e.g., Ps. 91:11: “For he shall give his angels charge over thee, to keep 
thee in all thy ways”), and an artistic tradition that saw nothing incongruous in investing 
Christ, in his capacity as messenger (Gr. GyyeAoc) of the Most High, with a pair of wings 
(Meyendorff 1959, 266-9; Der Nersessian 1962a) was not likely to balk at doing the same 
with the emperor. Here indeed it linked up with the character angelicus of medieval kingship: 
the wise woman of Tekoa compared David to “an angel of God” (2 Sam. 14:17, 20), and David 
was the model ruler par excellence in both Greek and Latin tradition (cf. Kantorowicz 1957, 
8-9 and note 4). 

The specific type of a winged emperor at Byzantium may have been suggested by rhetori- 
cal compositions of the period, which treat the emperor as enjoying a rank above that of 
ordinary mortals and on a level with that of angels (cf. Maguire 1989, 222-3, and 1995, 
66-7). Manuel Holobolos, in a set of poems composed for chanting at the Prokypsis ceremony, 
likens a presentation of Michael VIII and his two sons, standing on a curtained dais flanked 
by lights, to the three angels entertained by Abraham (Gen. 18:2 ff), a familiar theme in art, 
and addresses the emperor as a “crown-bearing angel” (Boissonade 1829-33, V.173-—4). The 
Western cleric Tageno of Passau, who wrote an account of Barbarossa’s crusade of 1189 partly 
incorporated in the chronicle of Reichersberg in Upper Austria, commented acidly, a hun- 
dred years earlier, on the Byzantine emperor, superbe et arroganter, calling himself angelus Dei 
(MGH, SS XVII.510, line 4, cited by Kantorowicz 1931, 73), and an epigram of Theodore 
Balsamon describes Isaac II as “faithful emperor, first of the angels” (Horna 1903, 191, cited 
by Magdalino and Nelson 1982, 153). It has been tll recently thought that this pictorial 
expression was limited to the coinage, not affecting other forms of art, but the excavations at 
Didymoteichon on the Greco-Turkish frontier, the center of the vast landed estates of the 
Cantacuzene family in western Thrace and for some years the virtual capital of John VI, have 
brought to light a much-damaged fresco that seems to have depicted a seated and winged 
emperor, presumably John VI himself (information from Robert Ousterhout, University of 
Illinois). Unfortunately only the lower part has survived, so that the details of the attached 
wing are not absolutely certain and one cannot determine how it is shown in relation to 


the body. 


The Emperor Kneeling 

The emperor on his knees, but otherwise erect and turning toward the spectator, is only 
shown in the presence of Christ or the Virgin. This is Michael VIII's position before Christ 
on his hyperpyra (2 ff), when he is being presented to Christ by his name-saint the archangel 
Michael. It was also used on a few of his copper trachea (C.1, 46-51; C.2, 52-5; UC.1, 561; 
UC.2), as it was to be on one issue of billon trachea under Andronicus II (LPC 387). Androni- 
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cus III kneels before Christ in the same manner, but without any presenting angel, on Type 
I of his hyperpyron (LPC 116'; 942-3), and before the Virgin on a silver basilicon (LPC 122°; 
945-65). The type was devised after Michael VIII’s occupation of Constantinople in 1261, 
presumably to celebrate the event and express his gratitude to Christ, who places his hand 
in benediction on Michael VIII's head, while at the same time Michael VIII faces the specta- 
tor in the fashion customary for emperors on the coinage of the day. Although it kept its 
place on the coins throughout the reign, it contrasts with the emperor’s seals, which show 
both Christ and himself standing erect, as the seals of Andronicus II were to do also (Zacos 
and Veglery 1972-84, I, nos. 120-1, 123-4). 

A more remarkable case of a kneeling figure on a coin occurs on the copper trachy of 
Andronicus II (569), published here for the first time, having on the obverse the archangel 
Michael and on the reverse the emperor standing to the left, holding a labarum, and to the 
right a kneeling figure copied from that of the doge on the Venetian gold ducat. The nature 
of the piece is hard to determine and will be discussed in its proper place. Here it is only 
necessary to note it as the sole example of a kneeling figure other than that of the emperor 
on a Byzantine coin. 


The Emperor in Proskynesis 

This differs from the last type in that the emperor is not simply kneeling but is crouching 
in deep adoration before Christ, though with his head awkwardly twisted so that he looks 
away from Christ and toward the spectator. It was first used on coins for the Type I of hyper- 
pyra of Andronicus II (220 ff) and on some other coins of the same emperor, usually alone 
(LPC 40°, 563-6; 204', 413-17), but once with the Virgin presenting him to Christ (LPC 38°; 
562). It also occurs on a trachy attributed to Andronicus III (LPC 234' = 260°; 1188-9). 
Parallels can be found in frescoes and other representations (Spatharakis 1974), and the coins 
of Andronicus II are important evidence of how the ceremony of proskynesis was actually 
carried out. For the literary evidence, and the significance and varying forms of the ceremony 
at court, see Guilland 1946-7 and Hendrickx 1973 and, for its representation in art, Cutler 
1975, 53-110, esp. 54-5 for Andronicus II’s hyperpyra. 


The Emperor on Horseback 

This was never an important type and is limited to small silver and copper coins of the 
third quarter of the fourteenth century. It thus contrasts with the frequency of horseback 
types on seals and in some coin series in the West, where rulers were shown in the guise of 
armored knights performing one of their principal duties, that of protecting their subjects 
from attack. Such a representation, that of a knight galloping and brandishing his sword, 
had appeared at Constantinople on seals of the Latin emperors in the thirteenth century 
(Zacos and Veglery 1972-84, I.nos. 112-14). Byzantine emperors are in contrast shown riding 
slowly either alone (LPC 144’: John V on one face, John VI on the other) or accompanied 
by St. Demetrius (LPC 152°, 1258-60; 162°, 1598), such an ambling figure contrasting with 
the occasional representations of St. Demetrius galloping and brandishing his sword exactly 
like a Western knight (e.g., LPC 162°; 1311-15). The emperor also, in order to satisfy conven- 
tion, turns awkwardly in his saddle to face the spectator instead of being shown in profile, as 
a charging knight would necessarily be. 

The Byzantine version of the design is not original, although its Balkan counterparts are 
all later in date. There were many precedents in Asia Minor for horseman types in gen- 
eral; they had been popular under the Seljuks of Rum in the late twelfth century and been 
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adopted in Georgia and Cilician Armenia in the thirteenth. The Byzantine model was prob- 
ably that of Trebizond, where the aspers of Alexius II (1297-1330) have for types a riding 
emperor and a riding St. Eugenius, each turned to face the spectator (Wroth 1911, pl. xxviii). 
The earliest Byzantine example is that listed first above, a basilicon of John V in association 
with John VI and therefore struck sometime between 1347 and 1353, probably late in the 
period. The earliest Balkan ones, with a slightly more active horse but with the rider still 
turned toward the spectator, are those of a substantial issue of Stephen Dushan as tzar (Ljubi¢ 
1875, 124-5, pls. viii.21-4, ix.l-2) and therefore struck between December 1345 and 1355, 
though their precise date is uncertain. They are classed on hoard evidence by Dimitrijevi¢ 
(1959) to his period III, but Metcalf (1979, 304-5), on stylistic grounds, relates them more 
closely to the “Coronation” issue of 1346. Similar types are known for other Serbian rulers 
(Ljubié 1875, pls. ix.19-27, x.1, and xv.27-9), and for Bulgarian ones (ibid., pls. 11.2 1-2, iii.9; 
Iurukova and Penchev 1990, 91, 107, 113, 115, etc.). 


Composite Types 

What are here termed composite types are ones where the emperor is shown holding, or 
accompanied by, incongruous objects of dimensions too large to be regarded as “insignia” 
and often forming coin types in their own right. They are a particular feature of the mint of 
Thessalonica, whose coin designers were always more inventive than their Constantinopolitan 
counterparts. These “incongruous objects” are either a large fleur-de-lis or an oversized cross 
of some description. Usually a standing figure is involved, but a seated figure or a pair of 
figures is possible. Similar composite types had occasionally occurred earlier, in the mid- 
thirteenth century, but they are more frequent under Michael VIII, with one occurring un- 
der Andronicus II. They should probably be regarded as double types, when the mint for 
one reason or another wanted to show both types and had to juxtapose them on a single side 
of the coin since the other was appropriated by St. Demetrius or some other saint. The coins 
with such composite types are as follows, references being to Bendall and Donald 1974. 


. Michael VIII. T.11; 174-5: large patriarchal cross held by emperor 

. Michael VIII. 'T.13, 14; 176-9, 180-1: large lis held by emperor 

. Michael VIII. T.16; 186-90: large cross held by emperor 

. Michael VIII. UT.4; 182-3: large patriarchal cross held by emperor and Virgin 

. Andronicus Il. LPC 46'°; 573-4: large patriarchal cross held by seated emperor. 
Bendall ascribes this to Constantinople, but since composite types are otherwise 
confined to Thessalonica this mint seems more likely. 


oN 


i 
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Imperial Costume 

The emperors are normally shown on the coins wearing what can best be described as 
formal court costume, though they occasionally appear in military uniform. 

There is little that can be usefully said on the subject of imperial costume. In earlier 
volumes this was a topic discussed at some length (DOC I1.116-26; DOC III.68-80; DOC 
IV.150-65), but in the early and mid-Byzantine periods imperial effigies were large enough 
to show considerable detail, since only a bust or half-figure was normally shown, with occa- 
sional standing figures making it clear how the remainder of the imperial costume was worn. 
By the Palaeologan period this is no longer the case. In the first half of the period the em- 
peror is normally shown standing, usually in company with a colleague or some heavenly 
personage, and on such small figures only a minimum of detail could be clearly depicted. In 
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the last half of the period there was a return to imperial busts as coin types, but the elaborate 
detail of earlier times is absent. The emperor is instead usually without insignia other than a 
simple cross-scepter, and his most striking features are his crown, the full-domed aspect of 
which is sometimes shown, and his trilobate collar-piece. 

The emperor is normally described as wearing a chlamys or a sagion/mandyas (ywavdvac) 
over a divitision, but the latter is merely presumed to be there; it cannot normally be seen. 
The chlamys, a full-length cloak of imperial purple, has virtually lost the tablion that had 
previously been one of its most prominent features, though it is sometimes shown (e.g., LPC 
52*, 586; 60°°, 625-32), and the fibula (o{BAa) that had previously played an important role 
in the actual coronation—its fastening by the patriarch or the megas basileus was an essential 
element in the ceremony—has also disappeared. 

Robert de Clari’s description of the crowning of the Latin emperor Baldwin of Flanders 
in 1204 gives a good picture of the robes with which the emperor was successively vested 
(Lauer 1924, 94-5, capp. 96-7; good commentary in DOC 1V.143 ff). First came a rich gown 
covered with gold buttons in front and behind from the shoulders to the waist (une cote molt 
rike, qui toute estoit cousue a boutons d’or par devant et par derriere des espaulles dusques au chaint). 
Over it there was a pallium, which was “a kind of showy get-up” (wne maniére d’afulement) 
hanging down in front ankle-length and which behind was so long that it had to be brought 
round the emperor's body and hung over his left forearm, like a priest's maniple (le palle; une 
maniére dafulement estoit qui batoit seur le col du pié par devant, et par derriere estoit si lons qu'il s’en 
chaignoit, et puis se li reversoit en arriere par deseure le senestre brach ensement comme un fanol); it 
likewise was very rich and grand and covered with precious stones. Finally, over this again 
was a very rich mantle covered with precious stones, and the eagles on it were made of 
precious stones so that it gleamed as if it were on fire (wn molt rike mantel, qui tous estoit carkiés de 
rikes pierres precieuses, et li aigle qui par dehors erent, estoient fait de pierres precieuses et resplendissoient si 
que che sanloit qui li mantiaus fust alumés). 

The emperor's robes on the coins never show such eagles, but they sometimes appear in 
miniatures and textiles (below, p. 86). Alexius III’s wife Theodora wears such a robe on her 
husband’s chrysobull to Dionysiou (Oikonomides 1968, pl. vi = Velmans 1977, pl. vur.15), 
and two of Manuel II’s sons are similarly attired in the miniature of himself and his family in 
the Pseudo-Dionysius manuscript (Velmans 1977, pl. v.12 = Byzance 1992, 463, no. 356). 
Traditionally the garment with its end hanging over the emperor’s left forearm had been the 
loros, but it has now been assimilated to the chlamys and the latter does the same thing. The 
first garment described by Robert de Clari is the divitision. The buttons or panels on 
the chlamys can be shown in different ways, either as rows of pellets the whole length of the 
robe or with a separately designed panel on its upper part below the shoulders. The imperial 
purple shoes, an essential element in the emperor's ceremonial attire, could not be shown in 
any distinctive manner on coins. Nor is he ever shown standing on a low cushion or bolster 
as he sometimes does on his gold bullae. This is most familiar from manuscript illuminations 
and other representations, notably a famous drawing reproduced by Ducange showing Mi- 
chael VIII and his family (Velmans 1977, pl. 11.5, 6; also Manuel II on fig. 4). 

An important element in imperial costume was the emperor’s crown (otéupa, otédavos). 
Its earlier history has been traced in DOC I1.80-4, DOC I11.127-30, and DOC IV.165-8. In 
the early Palaeologan period it is never clearly depicted; the most that can be seen is one or 
two lines across the emperor’s head representing the diadem, and pendilia hanging down on 
either side of the head. This traditional and indeed meaningless representation, due essen- 
tially to shortage of space, went back to a time when the crown had been little more than a 
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simple diadem and had been carried on mechanically into later centuries. Its precise design 
could easily undergo changes during a ruler’s reign, as indeed it does under Michael VIII, 
and such changes can then be helpful in dating coins, though it is unlikely that they corres- 
ponded to any in the object itself. 

On later Palaeologan coins some attempt was made to represent the crown as by that 
time it really was, a richly decorated domed headdress of woven material bulging slightly 
outward, with a broad band of jeweled or enamel plaques around it at the base and one or 
two similar bands across the top of the head. Its form is best known to us from miniatures, 
of which there are many examples, two of the best being ones of Michael VIII and Manuel 
II reproduced in Velmans 1977, pl. 11.4, 6; see also Spatharakis 1976, passim. On coins it 
only rarely appears before the late Palaeologan period, being shown in most detail on stavrata 
of John V and Andronicus IV (1231-41, 1255-7). Under their successors, and on fractional 
coins more restricted in size, it has the same basic form but any attempt to show details is 
abandoned. The crown of an empress was of similar dimensions but different in shape, for 
instead of being domed it flares outward like a small bucket (e.g., Velmans 1977, pl. 11.6), 
and sometimes has jewels along the upper edge that presumably derived from the pinnacles 
that had formerly been one of its most distinctive features (cf. DOC I11.128, 130). Some de- 
tails, however, including its long prependulia hanging down at each side, can be made out 
on the crown of Anna of Savoy when she appears on coins. 

When the emperor was shown with a colleague there was no necessary difference in their 
costumes or insignia. The protocol that required the senior emperor to be shown on the 
spectator’s left, with his hand above that of his colleague if the two hold jointly the staff of a 
cross or labarum, was normally maintained, though on particular occasions the junior em- 
peror might be accorded the place of honor. It is usually assumed that this, when it occurs, 
is intentional and the result of instructions emanating from a higher authority, but in some 
cases the coins do not seem to be ones of any consequence and the interchange of positions 
may be no more than a die-sinker’s error not thought worth correcting when the coins came 
to be struck. Michael VIII's coins in association with Andronicus II are few and limited to 
copper trachea, with only a single issue struck on any scale, but a high proportion of Androni- 
cus II’s in all metals were minted in association with his son Michael IX and a number of his 
later ones in association with Andronicus III. The main features of the coins in copper were 
discussed in an unfinished article by Bertelé published in a French version only after his 
death (Bertelé and Morrisson 1978, 137-53). John V’s early coinage involved a number of 
colleagues, since he came to the throne as a minor with his mother Anna in charge and later 
had to accept John VI Cantacuzene as a colleague. The joint coinages of the latter were also 
studied by Bertelé (1963a), and are dealt with later in this volume. 

However the emperor is shown, whether standing or seated, there are a number of real 
objects, as distinct from such notional ones as the large lily or cross referred to already, that 
he may have in his hands as symbols of authority. The most usual are a cross-scepter, an 
akakia, or a globus cruciger. Michael VIII on occasion carries a sword, and instead of a cross- 
scepter the emperor sometimes holds a small labarum or a palm, or even a scepter terminat- 
ing in a fleur-de-lis (LPC 210!"). 


Cross-Scepler (otavpdc), Labarum, Palm 
The scepter was undoubtedly the emperor's chief symbol of authority (cf. DOC 
I11.138-41; DOC IV.170-2; Pertusi 1976b, 502-16), and the one most frequently shown in 
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miniatures and frescoes and referred to by the written sources. On the coins it is usually a 
simple cross, but larger depictions show it as more elaborate, with jeweled arm-ends and a 
decorated and elaborately worked intersection. A jeweled cross in the Cathedral treasury at 
Tournai may once have made part of such a scepter (Ross 1960). Empresses’ scepters tended 
to be gilded rods with rows of jewels or small crosses along their upper ends. Whether the 
small square-headed scepter or labarum that the emperors sometimes held was a real object 
or just a symbol, or whether it is to be identified with the object called a narthex in Pseudo- 
Kodinos, we do not know. The same is true of the palm that emperors are occasionally shown 
holding on gold bullae or coins (Bertelé 1966). It appears in the Palaeologan period on a few 
trachea of Michael VIII and Andronicus II (200-2). Its significance is uncertain. A palm held 
by a saint or a military leader was a symbol of martyrdom or of victory as the case might be, 
but in the hands of a ruler it seems to have been regarded as a symbol of justice and good 
government. It is the most conspicuous object held by the seated figure of Roma on the 
Senatorial grossi introduced at Rome in the mid-thirteenth century, and German emperors 
had sometimes been shown holding a palm on their coins as early as the twelfth century. 


Akakia (axaxia, avegixaxia) 

The akakia, which differed from the scepter in having no counterpart in Western regalia, 
was second only in importance to the scepter. It was a richly decorated hollow rod with 
elaborate ends resembling a marshal’s baton, or, to use the homely comparison of Pegolotti 
(1936, 288), a kitchen pestle (pestello). The emperor normally holds it upright at his left side; 
the old gesture of raising it above his right shoulder, one that went back to the throwing of 
the mappa into the arena to start the consular games, has completely vanished. Nothing need 
be added to what has been said about it in DOC I1.86-7, DOC II1.133-—4, and DOC IV.169-70. 


Globus Cruciger 

Unlike the scepter and the akakia, it is not clear whether this was a tangible object at 
Byzantium, as it was in the West. The fullest account of it as a royal and imperial symbol 
remains the monograph of Schramm (1958). Its role in earlier Byzantine coinage, when it 
was purely notional, is examined in DOC II.84—6 and DOC III.130-3. Some scholars believe 
that by the Palaeologan period it had become a tangible object. Robert de Clari’s account of 
the coronation of Baldwin of Flanders describes how the newly crowned emperor tenott en se 
main sen septre, et en Vautre main un pume d'or et une croisete par deseure (Lauer 1924, 95) as he 
sat enthroned during mass, and since most of the vestments and regalia used for Baldwin's 
coronation were, as Robert makes clear, those of the former imperial court, one might assume 
that a globus cruciger was included among them. Schramm (1958, 27) points out, however, 
that neither the description of the coronation ceremony in Book VII of Pseudo-Kodinos 
(Verpeaux 1966, 252-75) nor John Cantacuzene’s account of his own coronation (Historia 
1.41; 1818-32, Bonn ed., 196-204) makes any allusion to a ogaipa or a utAov, and he there- 
fore believed it was still notional in character. Nor indeed is it mentioned in Robert de Clari’s 
account of Baldwin's actual coronation, only in that of his being seated “in majesty,” to use 
the Western term, afterwards. It looks as if the Reichsapfel, like the ceremony of anointing in 
the coronation, was a Western intrusion, the ornament, or something sufficiently resembling 
it, being produced for the occasion because it was something that Latins would expect a 
seated sovereign to hold. As for the orb sometimes shown on coins (e.g., LPC 58", 733) 
surmounted by a patriarchal cross, its notional character seems assured. 
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Sword (orn) 

Although the sword did not in any real sense form part of the imperial regalia, it was a 
necessary piece of military equipment. The miniature of Basil II in his Psalter in the Marciana 
shows him wearing one (Talbot Rice and Hirmer 1959, pl. x1 facing p. 26), and the De Officiis 
refers to the emperor’s processional sword kept in a special wardrobe and carried by the 
megas domestikos or in his absence by the protostrator or some other official in descending order 
of rank (Verpeaux 1966, 168, 171, etc.). An emperor wearing a sword began to appear on 
coins in the eleventh century, and Isaac I’s gesture of brandishing his weapon is known to 
have given offense to some of his contemporaries even though it may have been inspired by 
an icon of St. Michael Choniates used at that time on seals (Cheynet and Morrisson 1995, 
17-18). Emperors, either in uniform or civil costume, continued to be occasionally shown 
with swords through the Comnenian period and in the thirteenth century. 


D. RELIGIOUS TYPES 


Representations of Christ 

Representations of Christ continued on much the same scale as during the preceding two 
centuries. In the early Palaeologan period the preference was for a seated or standing figure 
of the Savior, either alone (normally a seated figure) or blessing an emperor (usually stand- 
ing); in the later period his facing bust has a virtual monopoly, being virtually the only type 
used on the stavraton and its fractions. Christ is normally depicted with a cross-nimbus and 
holding a Gospel book in his left hand, with his right hand either in the sling of his cloak or 
raised above the level of his right shoulder and blessing the spectator or, when the emperor 
is present, blessing the emperor. He sometimes, but rarely, holds a scroll instead of a book, 
though the change seems to have no other significance than that of distinguishing one issue 
from another. Busts of the youthful Christ Emmanuel occur, but also rarely. The standing 
figure may be shown on a small dais (souppedion), which in one case, that on a silver asper of 
Michael VIII (28), is very elaborate in character. Christ is customarily described as wearing 
a tunic and a himation, a mantle worn over the tunic, but the details are usually obscure. 

There is no need here to repeat the detailed analysis of the varied representations of 
Christ on coins of the tenth and eleventh centuries that was given in DOC III.146-69. Many 
of the earlier designs had gone out of fashion by the fourteenth century and are no longer 
found, but there are a few novelties, or near-novelties, largely a consequence of new ways in 
which the emperor is being presented in the period. The two main new ones are those show- 
ing a seated or a standing Christ in association with a kneeling emperor, and a standing 
Christ blessing (or crowning) two emperors, themselves either standing or kneeling. 

The first image is most familiar to us on hyperpyra of Michael VIII and his successor 
Andronicus II. On the coins of Michael VIII (1 ff) Christ is shown seated on a backless 
throne, holding either a scroll or a book and placing his hand on the head of the kneeling 
emperor, who is being presented to him by St. Michael but faces the spectator. The other, 
that of the hyperpyra of Andronicus II (220 ff), shows Christ standing, also holding a Gospel 
book, with his hand on the head or nimbus of the emperor, who kneels or crouches before 
him in proskynesis. This design also appears on copper trachea, both in its simple form (LPC 
40°, 563-6; also 234', 1188-9), and in a variant showing the Virgin behind the crouching 
emperor (LPC 38°; 562). A variant of the first design appears on a basilicon of the minority 
of John V (LPC 1385), showing on the left side Christ seated on a backless throne and turning 
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to bless John V, who kneels facing the spectator. As for the standing Christ blessing a kneeling 
emperor, this was the characteristic hyperpyron type for pairs of rulers—Andronicus II and 
Michael IX (LPC 62'; 235-492), Andronicus II and III (LPC 108'; 493-503), and John V 
and VI (LPC 138'; 1193)—besides being occasionally used on other denominations. A some- 
what similar type had appeared on a rare solidus of the fifth century showing Christ blessing 
the marriage of Marcian and Pulcheria, but in the Palaeologan version the figures are kneel- 
ing and not standing. A variant, also with late Roman precedents, shows only a bust of Christ 
in the upper part of the coin and the imperial figures full-length (LPC 72'°; 228', 770); but 
while this has precedents in manuscript illuminations, and in ivories and metal reliquaries, 
its late Roman counterpart has a Victory instead of Christ. 

Much less noticeable, because much rarer and never appearing on the gold, is the repre- 
sentation of Christ in a mandorla, most familiar to numismatists as the obverse type of the 
Venetian gold ducat, introduced in 1284/5. The almond-shaped mandorla was a kind of 
expanded nimbus, extending round the whole body of Christ instead of enclosing merely his 
head. The figure on the Venetian ducat is the Christ of the Ascension; similarly surrounded 
by stars, it is the design of the central cupola of St. Mark’s, and the Ascension, the Sensa in the 
local dialect, was one of the chief public festivals in the Venetian calendar and the occasion of 
the annual Sposalizio del Mar (Demus 1983, 134-5). In the East a similar mandorla is most 
frequently associated with the Christ of the Transfiguration on Mount Tabor as described in 
the Synoptic Gospels (Matt. 17:1-8; Mark 9:2-8; Luke 9:29-36), though it is not confined to 
these (Brendel 1944). 

A standing Christ in a mandorla appears three times on Palaeologan coins, once on a 
rare basilicon of John V and John VI (LPC 140°; better representation in Dimitrijevié 1963-4, 
plate facing p. 52) and again on small copper follari of Manuel II and John VII or VIII (LPC 
166", 1603-9; 174°, 1391-3). The latter have no necessary connection with the Transfigura- 
tion—the small flan of coins makes it impossible to include the attendant apostles that form 
part of the scene in book illuminations and frescoes—but in the basilicon design the represen- 
tation is clear, for Christ is shown standing on a small triangle that represents the summit of 
the mountain. This is exactly as Christ appears in the Transfiguration scene in the full-page 
miniature on fol. 92v of Paris. gr. 1242, a luxury edition of John Cantacuzene’s theological 
treatises, and the mandorla is broken by a further angular figure that seems to represent one 
of the two further geometrical figures superimposed on the mandorla in the miniature (color 
reproductions in Talbot Rice and Hirmer 1959, pl. Xxx1x and Byzance 1992, 462, no. 355; 
detailed description in Bordier 1883, 239-40; on the date and nature of the manuscript, 
Voordeckers 1967; Spatharakis 1976, 129-39, and 1981, no. 269). Voordeckers, who noted 
the connection of this detail of the coin design and the patterns of the miniature (1968, 
495-6), suggested that they arose out of some doctrinal aspect of the Hesychast position, but 
similar angular haloes sometimes occur in representations of Christ as Holy Wisdom (e.g., 
Meyendorff 1959, 271, fig. 7) and may have had Platonic overtones. 


Representations of the Virgin 

Representations of the Virgin are only moderately frequent on Palaeologan coins, being 
somewhat crowded out by those of a variety of saints. In an earlier volume six forms of Marial 
representations were listed as appearing on Byzantine coins struck prior to 1081, all of them 
involving either a bust or a standing figure (DOC III.169-74; main collections of material on 
representations of the Virgin are Likhachev 1911 and Kondakov 1914-15, II; cf. also Vioberg 
1952; Hovard 1981, 134-7; Seibt 1985, 1987; ODB III.2170-8). Under the Comnenians the 
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Virgin began to be shown in a seated position, as she had long been in other forms of art, 
and one other type appears, that of the so-called Virgin Hagiosoritissa () @ytocopiticoa, “of 
the holy Soros,” i.e., reliquary chest), showing the Virgin orans but half turned left or right 
instead of facing (Bertele 1958 for coin representations). The Kyriositissa (Tati¢-Djurié 1981), 
with the Virgin raising the Infant Jesus before her as in the mosaic of John II and Irene in 
Hagia Sophia, although much favored in the Comnenian period and occurring on seals, does 
not appear on coins. 

The Palaeologan period saw one conspicuous novelty in the presentation of the Virgin, 
that of her image orans within the walls of Constantinople on hyperpyra of Michael VIII 
(1 ff) and on some later coins (220 ff; fullest discussion in Cutler 1975, 111-41). Here it is 
the frame that is novel; it is possible that it suggested the design of a contemporary fresco in 
the church of St. Euphemia in the Hippodrome at Constantinople, where the saint is in a 
similar attitude of prayer in an architectural setting, though the details of the latter are differ- 
ent (Naumann and Belting 1966, pl. 33a). The image itself is traditional and is indeed the 
type that otherwise occurs most frequently, either as a bust, as here, or a standing figure (e.g., 
LPC 48°). The variety showing the Virgin orans with a medallion of Christ on her breast, 
the type sometimes labeled Episkepsis on seals, is also very usual (e.g., LPC 36°) and likewise 
went back to much earlier times. Images of the Virgin seated on a variously decorated high- 
backed throne (e.g., LPC 88"') are much commoner than those showing her on a low throne 
(e.g., LPC 48"; 578). They are probably always intended to show her with a medallion of 
Christ on her lap, though when the type occurs on trachea the detail is often impossible to 
make out because of bad striking or wear. The Virgin Hagiosoritissa is cited by Bertelé on 
only a single coin of this period (LPC 194°; 861-3), but it does in fact occur several times 
(Michael VIII, C.7, 15, 64-5, 86-90; Andronicus II, LPC 40'", 567). On seated representa- 
tions she is sometimes shown lifting the Infant Jesus in her arms, a variety that had not 
occurred earlier and may be either an adaptation of the Hodegetria or a mark of Western 
influence (LPC 142°, 1195; 192°, 544-8). Two of the politikon coins have a small facing bust 
of the Virgin (LPC 180', 885; 184°), but her arms are not shown and the design is therefore 
of no specific type. 

Coins showing the Virgin beside the emperor are much rarer than they had been earlier 
and often exhibit novel features. On a coin of Andronicus II the emperor is shown kneeling 
instead of standing (LPC 122°; 945-65), a reflection no doubt of the way he was now shown 
kneeling before Christ, and on a basilicon of Anna the dowager empress seems equally to be 
kneeling but the Virgin is seated (LPC 138%). Some coins showing the Virgin beside the em- 
peror (LPC 120°; 867-8) or St. Demetrius (LPC 136°"; 1146-74, 1175) are anomalous in that 
she is given the junior position, to the right from the spectator’s point of view. This would 
not have been the case in the past, when protocol was more strictly observed, for where the 
Virgin was shown beside the emperor but inactive, that is, not crowning him, it is she who 
regularly had the position of honor (e.g., DOC III, pl. xi1.4, 5, coins of Nicephorus I], and 
comment on p. 589). 

The Virgin’s costume is the traditional one of a short-sleeved tunic and a maphorion or 
veil that covered her head and fell to the level of her ankles (cf. Galavaris 1966-7). It is 
normally decorated on forehead and sleeves with four pellets in the shape of a cross (++), but 
seemingly not with the stars that sometimes replace those on icons of the period, though the 
precise details are not always visible on the coins. None of the representations is specifically 
identified, as individual religious types had sometimes been in the past (0 ANTIPQNHT’, H 
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BAAXEPNITICA), but MP OV, the first two letters ligatured, for Mitmp Oeod, is normally pres- 
ent. There seems to be an epithet on LPC 48”, but it is not clear what it is. 


Saints and Other Heavenly Personages 

The roster of secondary heavenly personages found on the coins remains much as in the 
preceding century, the only three additions being Andronicus, John, and Ahijah, Andronicus 
and John being the name-saints of particular emperors and Ahijah an Old Testament prophet 
whose predictions may not have seemed irrelevant to events in the 1320s. Military saints are 
usually shown in armor, with sword or spear, while, as in the Kariye Camii frescoes, civilian 
martyrs (Andronicus, Tryphon) carry a small cross in their right hand both as a witness of 
their passion and as the symbol of Christ’s cross of Victory (Underwood 1966, 1.154; II, pls. 
284 ff). Military martyrs can sometimes be depicted in the same way. Their identification, 
when the inscriptions are illegible, is sometimes uncertain, the depiction of St. George being 
much the same as that of St. Demetrius. 


AHIJAH (Ay1é) 

A basilicon of Andronicus II datable to the 1320s shows the emperor standing in company 
with the Prophet Ahijah (O NPOFITIC AX!), who in 3 Kings 11:29 ffis represented as dramati- 
cally foretelling the separation of the kingdoms of Judah and Israel. The choice of this rela- 
tively obscure personage was presumably determined by the troubles that followed the death 
of Michael IX, when Andronicus reluctantly consented to allowing his grandson Andronicus 
III a separate zone of authority centered on Adrianople, which he might well have regarded 
as the first step toward the breakup of the empire, like that of the kingdom of Israel. The 
prophet’s costume mirrors that of the emperor, but Veglery’s suggestion that it might not be 
Ahijah but King Ahaz will not stand up to examination. See p. 143. 


ANDRONICUS 

St. Andronicus, a member of a noble family at Ephesus, was reputedly beheaded during 
the Diocletianic persecution at Anazarbus (near Mopsuestia) in company with Probus and 
Taracus. The three were the chief martyrs of Cilicia and their cult was widely diffused in Asia 
Minor, two churches in Constantinople being dedicated in their honor by Justinian I himself. 
The name-saint of Andronicus II is shown on one of this emperor's tetartera (LPC 90°°; 
686-8) as a young man with curly hair holding with his right hand a cross in front of his 
breast, the type traditional for a martyr. His name is inscribed in full (0 ATIOC ANAPONIKOC). 
His full-length figure in the Kariye Camii mosaics is exceptionally well preserved and interest- 
ing for the details of its costume (color pl. in Underwood 1966, II.294, pl. 153). 


CHERUBIM 

Cherubim are winged beings frequently referred to in the Old Testament and normally 
envisaged as having two or four wings, in contrast to SERAPHIM (q.v.) with six, but they are 
nowhere clearly described. Later mystical literature made them the second highest of the 
nine orders of angels, after the seraphim. They normally fulfilled the role of guardians and 
are consequently armed, usually with a sword, as was the cherub set to guard the gate of 
Paradise after the expulsion of Adam and Eve (Gen. 3:24), and still doing so in the scene of 
the salvation of the Elect in the Kariye Camii (Underwood 1966, 11.505, pl. 210). On coins 
they generally hold a pair of spears. They are first used as a coin type in the mid-thirteenth 
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century (DOC IV, pls. Xxxiv.7 and xLi.25a) and again during the reigns of Michael VIII 
(C.18; 96-9) and Andronicus II (LPC 54°*; 752-4), but exceptionally. 

Two coins of Andronicus II have as reverse type a facing head with curly hair surrounded 
by four stars and four crosses (LPC 38’; 56°°, 590, the second being incompletely designed). 
These are probably intended to be cherubim, the stars symbolizing the four wings. 


CONSTANTINE 

St. Constantine, who had figured prominently on the coinage of only one earlier emperor 
(Alexius III), played a very minor role on that of the Palaeologans. An unnamed personage 
who figures on a trachy of Michael VIII (C.10; 71-2) was identified by Longuet as St. Con- 
stantine, despite the absence of nimbus and identification. His hand is placed above that of 
the emperor on the patriarchal cross they hold between them, as is the hand of St. George 
(C.7, 12; 64-5, 77-8) and St. Michael (C.11; 73-6) on similar coins; St. Constantine is not 
always shown nimbate on coins of Alexius III, but the crown and imperial robes show the 
figure to be that of an emperor. If Longuet’s highly probable identification be admitted, the 
saint is shown here in normal imperial costume—stemma, divitision, collar-piece, and loros— 
and holds a trefoil-headed scepter, the Bdtov (“palm”) generally reserved for archangels 
and saints. 

After this coin there is a long gap till the three-quarter-length figures of Sts. Constantine 
and Helena are shown holding a long cross with a lower diagonal crossbar—it is today often 
called a Slavic cross—on a copper tornese of Manuel II (LPC 164-57"; 1599). Both saints are 
crowned and nimbate, and hold their free hands to their breasts in a gesture of reverence, 
but the coins are so crudely designed that the costumes cannot be precisely described. The 
coins were discussed in some detail by Bertelé (1948b). 


DEMETRIUS 

St. Demetrius, a soldier reputedly martyred under Maximian at Thessalonica, became in 
due course the patron saint of the city and one of the most venerated saints of the empire, 
though always with strong “Thessalonican” overtones (cf. Macrides 1990). He is first shown 
on the coins on a Thessalonican issue of Alexius I, and by the Palaeologan period had outdis- 
tanced all his rivals, especially on coins minted at Thessalonica itself. He was initially shown 
as a young man, beardless, with short, curly hair, but later almost exclusively as a warrior 
(Lemerle 1981; Cheynet and Morrisson 1995, 10-11). In the first role he is normally dressed 
in tunic, divitision, and chlamys and holds a cross in front of his body in his right hand (LPC 
120’; 944). Occasionally, when standing with the emperor, he wears a loros and is without 
the usual cross (LPC 118°“, 858-63, 875-81; 120°, 871-3). In his military capacity he is nor- 
mally shown standing, wearing tunic, breastplate, pteryges, and sagion, with a spear on his 
right shoulder and resting his hand on the upper rim of his shield, which stands at his left 
side. When only his half-length figure is shown he holds the shield higher and the spear is 
either against his right shoulder (1.3; 144-6) or transversely across his body (C.9; 70). On 
three Thessalonican issues (T.1, 2, 11; 133-5, 136-43, 174-5) he is shown seated with a sword 
across his knees, a type much favored in Serbia under Stephen Dragutin (1276-82) and 
probably going back ultimately to German bracteates. In the last decades of the fourteenth 
century the saint appears on horseback, either riding with the emperor (LPC 152°, 1258-60; 
162°, 1598) or at full gallop, flourishing his sword (LPC 162°, 1311-15; 164'°, 1601; 168', 
1298-1300), and there is a quite exceptional coin type (LPC 262°; 1251-5) showing his mar- 
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tyrdom which is discussed at length elsewhere (pp. 294-5). The saint is usually identified by 
an inscription, ® AHMHTPIOC, several of the letters often in monogrammatic form. 


GEORGE 

St. George, who was supposedly martyred near Lydda during the Great Persecution but 
whose cult was augmented from many sources, including the story of Perseus and the un- 
happy end of George of Cappadocia, Arian intruder into the see of Alexandria (d. 361), was 
one of the chief Byzantine military saints. His iconography, established very early and highly 
consistent, shows him as a young man with short curly hair, wearing military dress—short 
tunic, pteryges, breastplate, sagion—often very elaborate and “antique” in character (Un- 
derwood 1966, II1.488-9, pl. 250; “antique” military costume discussed in I.252-8). He could 
also be shown primarily as a martyr, not a warrior, and holding cross and sheathed sword 
instead of spear and shield (ibid., 11.304, pl. 165, though the identificatory inscription is 
missing). He first appears on Byzantine coins under John II and thenceforward forms a 
frequent coin type. On Palaeologan coins he holds a spear—not, so far as can be seen, a 
sword—and a shield, the spear resting against his right shoulder but occasionally held trans- 
versely across his body (C.17, 165-8; LPC 124'°, 894-5). His standing figure (C.22, 110-13; 
LPC 150', 1226-7), or more usually his bust (C.10, 17, 71-2, 165-8; LPC 46'’, 124'°, 575-6, 
894-5, etc.), can occupy the whole obverse of the coin, or he may be shown standing with 
the emperor (C.7, 12, 64-5, 77-8; perhaps C.11, 73-6, but the identity is uncertain). He is 
usually identified by his name, ® FEWPLIOC, the WPF often in monogrammatic form &, but 
usually no more than a few letters can be read. On a silver trachy of Michael VIII the saint 
is given an epithet, O/C/A?/T..0C, which John Nesbitt has suggested to me may stand for “He 
who destroyed the grim one,” 6 €8(a)o(tGwv) (tov) yo(py)ov [i-e., Spaxovta], “the dragon-killer.” 
There does not seem to be any precise parallel, but common formulae are 10 d€op10v Onpiov, 
0 SpdKwv Exeivoc 0 doPEpdc, and novnpoc SpaKov. 


HELENA. See CONSTANTINE 


JOHN THE BAPTIST 

A standing figure of St. John appears twice, once on a basilicon of John V and John VI 
(LPC 142°) and a second time on the “florin” of John V. On the basilicon the saint is shown 
standing, barefooted and bareheaded, nimbate, with long hair and beard, wearing the short 
tunic and the cloak of camel’s hair described in the Gospel (Matt. 3:4). He has his right hand 
on his breast, while with his left he holds a cross and book on which are inscribed the letters 
IA, the opening of the sentence in John 1:29, 36: “Behold the Lamb of God!” (‘Tée, 6 Guvdg 
tov Gov). Other letters in the field give him his usual title of “the Forerunner” (O AT IW 0 
NP(O)AP(O)MOC, i.e., 6 Gytog Twavvng 0 Mpddpopoc), the TIPAPM in the form of a monogram. 
The details were explained by A. Veglery and A. Millas (1971, 2, no. 10). There is a similar 
monogram in the title of St. John accompanying a mosaic in the Kariye Camii (Underwood 
1966, II.219, pl. 115), and an even more complicated one on an epitrachelion from Stavroni- 
kita (Millet 1947, pl. 83.2). 

The second representation of the saint, which is very exactly copied from that on the 
Florentine gold florin, shows him standing, facing, nimbate, with long hair and beard, wear- 
ing a short tunic and a voluminous cloak fastened below the neck, with roughened borders 
intended to represent camel's hair. His right hand is raised in benediction, and he holds a 
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cross in his left. The inscription, different from that of the Western coin in being in Greek, 
is essentially the same as that on the basilicon, with 0/F/A/WO, that is, 6 Gy(to¢) ‘I@(avvng) 0, 
vertically to the left and NPO/APO/M/OC vertically to the right. 


MICHAEL 

St. Michael, the chief of the four major archangels in the celestial hierarchy and the Cap- 
tain of the Hosts of Heaven, appears on the coins in the alternative roles of archangel or 
warrior. As archangel he is winged, nimbate, wearing either tunic and himation or loros, and 
holding against his right shoulder a long scepter usually tipped with a small trefoil ornament 
and in his right hand a globe or disc that sometimes bears the letter X, short for the XAK (i.e., 
Xptotog, 0 Stka1og Kpitig, “Christ, the Just Judge”) found on other forms of art and alluding 
to Michael’s role in weighing souls at the Last Judgment (cf. Underwood 1966, 1.242-3; 
I11.472-3, pl. 242; and 1V.324—5 with S. Der Nersessian’s discussion of the fresco and explana- 
tion of XAK). Michael Psellos, who wrote a treatise on the iconography of angels, explained 
the sphere, perhaps not wholly seriously, as suggesting the speed of angelic movements, “for 
the sphere is such that, touching a tiny portion of the ground, it is able to arrive independently 
of time and in less than an instant wherever it wishes” (trans. in Snipes 1988, 200-1). The disc 
is sometimes surmounted by a cross and can bear other symbols, such as an X for Xptotdg or 
across. When he figures as Captain of the Heavenly Host, on the other hand, he is still winged 
but is dressed in military costume (tunic, breastplate, pteryges, and short military cloak or 
sagion) and either holds or wears a sword or has a shouldered spear and a shield. 

These two images of St. Michael are kept distinct on the coins. Where his half- or three- 
quarter figure forms the whole obverse type, he is represented as an archangel; where he 
stands either alone (C.23, 24, 114-23, 13-14; T.4, 147-50) or beside the emperor, holding 
with him or handing to him a long cross or similar symbol, he is always in military guise. In 
a few representations, however, where he figures as the emperor's guardian, either presenting 
to Christ his namesake Michael VIII (C.1, 2, 46-51, 52-5; UC.1, 561), or less appropriately 
Andronicus II (LPC 38’ = UC.2) or hovering above his head (C.9; 70), he is simply shown as 
winged and nimbate. The archangel is normally identified by the letters ss in the field, the 
inversion of MX (= MIXAHA) being not confined to coins. For further references to representa- 
tions of St. Michael in the Palaeologan period see Soteriou 1960. 


NICHOLAS 

St. Nicholas, bishop of Myra near the modern Demre in Asia Minor and patron saint of 
seamen and children, flourished in the second quarter of the fourth century (d. between 348 
and 352). His effigy had already begun to be used as a Byzantine coin type in the Nicene 
period (Hendy 1969, 408, 437), and he still appears, though only rarely, under the Palaeolo- 
gans. He is shown as an elderly, bearded figure, nimbate, wearing episcopal vestments, all 
that is usually visible being the white mantle (phelonion, chasuble) and scarf (6mophorion, the 
Western pallium), the former sometimes and the latter invariably decorated with black 
crosses and having its end hanging over the wearer’s left forearm, like the loros of the em- 
peror (cf. Underwood 1966, 1.245 and I1.478-85, pls. 245-8). He holds a Gospel book in his 
left hand and raises his right hand before him in benediction. 


SERAPHIM 
The seraphim were creatures with six wings—“with twain they covered their faces, and 
with twain they covered their feet, and with twain they did fly’—who in Isaiah’s vision at- 
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tended directly on the Godhead (Isa. 6:2). In Byzantine church decoration they consequently 
often occupy the pendentives below the cupola, beneath the image of the Pantocrator, and 
in mystical writings they became the highest of the nine orders of angels. They are a common 
element in the design of Byzantine liturgical vestments, either alone or grouped with cheru- 
bim and tetramorphs and such symbols as the lattice (p. 91) and stars (p. 94); cf. Millet 1947, 
pls. 81, 83. They are distinguished from CHERUBIM (q.v.) in having six instead of four wings 
and in not holding spears or a sword, though they sometimes have pairs of banners inscribed 
with the Trisagion (e.g., Millet 1947, pl. 210). Their occurrence on coins is limited to the 
reigns of Michael VIII (C.29; 129) and Andronicus II (LPC 52”°, (587); 54°7?8, 588-9, 752-4). 


THEODORE 

Two saints named Theodore were included among the half dozen leading military mar- 
tyrs venerated in the East, one a common soldier (6 Tipwv) and the other a general (0 Ztpatn- 
AdtNs). It is probable that the latter, who does not seem to be mentioned prior to the ninth 
century, is no more than a doubling of the former, who was put to death under Galerius for, 
among other offenses, having set fire to the temple of Cybele at Amasia. They are commonly 
depicted as middle-aged and bearded, so that they cannot be easily distinguished unless their 
epithets are present, as they are in the frescoes at Kariye Camii (Underwood 1966 II.494-9, 
pls. 254, 255), but are not on the coins. Although the frescoes show them both with spears 
in their right hands, I am inclined to identify the two designs with a spear held transversely 
across the left shoulder (C.13, 79-81; T.1, 133-5) as St. Theodore Tiro, and those with a 
drawn sword resting against the right shoulder as St. Theodore Stratelates (LPC 44" '*; 570, 
571-2, with shield to right; 50?', 579-80, with sheath to right). 


TRYPHON 

Virtually all that is known of St. Tryphon is that he was martyred in Phrygia. His cult was 
generally diffused through Asia Minor, where he became the patron saint of Nicaea and 
inspired a panegyric in his honor by no less a person than Emperor Theodore II Lascaris 
(ed. H. Delehaye in Acta Sanctorum, 10 Nov. IV [Brussels, 1925], 352-7). The lis, which lacked 
in the East the Marial associations it had in the West, was his symbol, since on his Eastern 
feast day in the depth of winter (1 February) a lily was believed to burst annually into blossom 
on being placed near his relics. There is a full discussion, with translation of the account of 
the miracle in Theodore Lascaris’ panegyric, in Laurent 1958. It was consequently natural 
that in the Nicene period both the saint himself and the lis begin to appear on coins. Under 
the Palaeologans the saint is shown twice, once on an early trachy of Michael VIII attributed 
to Magnesia (Hendy 1969, pl. 36.3 = DOC IV, pl. xxxvil, B.4) and again under Andronicus 
II (LPC 38°; 562). In both cases the saint is shown bareheaded and nimbate, with short curly 
hair, wearing tunic and kolobion, and holding a cross in his right hand in front of his body. 
There is a lis in the field, and his name is spelled out in full. 

For the use of the lis on Palaeologan coins see below, p. 92. 


E. MISCELLANEOUS TYPES 


Representations of the emperor or of some heavenly personage make up the vast majority of 
Palaeologan coin types. But a number of others, for the most part related to one or other of 
those categories, occur from time to time. One, the Palaeologan monogram, discussed below, 
is definitely imperial, and two others, the double-headed eagle and designs involving a cross 
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and two or four Bs, are more or less so: at least they were regarded by many, both inside and 
outside the empire, as symbolizing either the state itself or the Palaeologan dynasty, the two 
not being very clearly distinguished from each other. The building (castle or city) that occurs 
on some politikon coins is secular if not precisely imperial, and so are the probably related 
three keys of another politikon issue. Crosses, the Hetoimasia, and the large lily are clearly 
religious, and so perhaps are the flower and the lattice pattern that occur from time to time, 
though the lattice pattern frequently accompanies imperial monograms and had some con- 
nection with the emperor. Inscriptions in several lines filling the field can be either imperial 
or religious according to their content. Indictional dates in large letters filling the field, which 
were semi-imperial in that they formed part of the imperial signature, were used as coin 
types from time to time. These miscellaneous types, in alphabetical order, are as follows. 


Buildings 

Buildings of slightly varying designs form the obverse types of two politikon coins, one 
(LPC 184’; 1209-14) having a simple cross on the reverse and the other (LPC 186°, incorrectly 
drawn) having a cross with two stars in the upper quarters and two Bs in the lower ones. 
They have in both cases a gabled central section, surmounted by a tower and flanked by two 
square side towers. They are Western in general aspect, as are the politikon tornesi as a 
whole, and the building replaces the chatel tournois of their models, though unlike this it 
fills the entire field with no legend surrounding it even partially (cf. Schlumberger 1878, pls. 
X11, X11). More solid “fortress” types, resembling those on many Western seals, proliferated 
on Crusader coins in the Holy Land (ibid., pls. Iv, v) and became the dominant type of Chios 
(ibid., pls. x1v, xv). Other possible sources of inspiration are the city gate (ianua) of Genoese 
coins or, nearer home, the building shown on the reverses of the copper follari of Dubrovnik 
(Rengjeo 1959, 129 ff). Bendall takes it to be a stylized view of Constantinople, but one can 
better regard it as a generalized representation of a city. The first of the two designs has a 
strong resemblance to that on the denari and grossi of thirteenth-century Bergamo, in north- 
ern Italy, but it is highly unlikely that this could have served as its model. 

The only other example of a building forming a complete type on a “Byzantine” coin 
occurs on a thirteenth-century trachy, probably attributable to Arta and issued on behalf of 
John III Vatatzes and Nicephorus Comnenus Ducas, son of Michael II of Epirus, on the 
occasion of Nicephorus’ marriage to a daughter of John III in the 1240s (Bendall and Pro- 
tonotarios 1978, 178, no. 2 = DOC IV, pl. xXLvul, (3a—-b), but accepting the reattribution pro- 
posed by Protonotarios 1983, 96-8, no. 17). On this the building, which presumably repre- 
sents Arta, is a square, solid-looking fortress with a central portal surmounted by three square 
towers, the middle one higher than the others and each surmounted by a small cross. It may 
be compared with the much smaller model of Thessalonica in the form of a three-towered 
building, held by Theodore I Comnenus Ducas (1224-30) and St. Demetrius, which had 
appeared on a trachy of Thessalonica (Hendy 1969, pl. 37.3; cf. DOC IV, pl. xxxvul, 2; 
Grierson 1982, no. 1199). On another trachy of his successor Manuel Comnenus Ducas 
(1230-37) the emperor and St. Demetrius hold between them a similar model, this time 
obligingly labeled NOAIC/@ECCA/AON/IKH in four lines of inscription (Hendy 1969, pl. 39.11; 
Grierson 1982, no. 1210; cf. DOC IV, pl. xu1, 9). A similar building, with the legend Civrras 
THESSALONICARVM, had formed the reverse type of the seal of Boniface of Montferrat (Ber- 
telé 195 la, fig. on p. 40). 

A much more striking building design, though one not complete in itself, is the schematic 
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representation of the city of Constantinople, with its walls and watchtowers, that surrounds 
the Virgin on hyperpyra of Michael VIII (2 ff). City models in the hands of Palaeologan 
rulers appear on a number of Thessalonican and related issues, the designs tending to por- 
tray a large gabled building, with a small central tower and two rather slender side towers. 
On one trachy of Andronicus II (LPC 210°) this is held by the emperor and St. Demetrius, 
but on the other coins he is alone and shown as winged, that is, depicted in his supernatural 
character, one in which he would be best qualified to act as the city’s protector (LPC 210", 
849-51; LPC 216'°, 852; LPC 224*'). On yet another (LPC 220**, 745-8), his half-figure is 
shown under the arch of a similar but much larger design. On a coin of John V and Anna 
(LPC 238%, 931-2), the emperor holds a similar model but is not winged; and on the later 
coins of John V and Anna (LPC 248-52'*, 1228-9), the empress-dowager is always shown 
holding a model of the city, of which she was the effective governor. These designs are always 
secular, quite distinct from the characteristically domed churches that rulers or wealthy do- 
nors like Theodore Metochites are sometimes shown presenting to Christ in mosaics or fres- 
coes, and their use ended with Anna’s death and the virtual cessation of minting at Thessa- 
lonica. 


Crosses 

Crosses, as principal types and not as an element in crowns, scepters, and other insignia, 
never played the major role in Byzantine coinage that they did in that of the West. There is 
nothing to correspond to the variety of cross designs that one finds in Western heraldry (but 
see Reallexikon zur byzantinischen Kunst, s.v. “Kreuz,” esp. cols. 25-31), still less the wonderful 
elaboration that crosses underwent on Western gold coinage from the late thirteenth century 
on. Nor, in consequence, does the Greek world ever seem to have developed anything corre- 
sponding to the technical descriptive vocabulary for the varieties of cross that existed in the 
West. In earlier times the use of crosses on Byzantine coins had been spasmodic. They had 
dominated the gold coinage in the seventh century but died out under the Isaurians, linger- 
ing into the ninth century only where an emperor ruled without a colleague and another 
reverse type was required. They were the standard reverse type of the silver hexagram and 
miliaresion but did not survive the disappearance of the latter in the eleventh century. They 
had provided more than half the types of the copper Anonymous Folles, but under the Com- 
nenians and their successors the use of crosses on copper tetartera was only occasional and 
they never recovered their position on higher denominations. 

Crosses were of slightly greater consequence under the Palaeologans, in part because the 
constant type changes of the early period invited recourse to them, in part because some 
denominations were copied from Western models on which the use of a cross was almost 
obligatory. This is most obviously the case with the politikon coins, with reverses copied from 
the billon tornesi of the Latin rulers of the Morea and of Athens, but it also applies to copper 
coins that have a circular inscription in large lettering and a Latin equal-armed cross in the 
center (e.g., LPC 36*, 551-7; LPC 36°, 64°). Large equal-armed crosses, filling the entire field 
without outer legends but sometimes with stars or other objects in the quarters, also occur, 
but mainly on Thessalonican coins, and the same is true of large patriarchal crosses, though 
there are Constantinopolitan examples of both. It is unlikely that the crosses had anything 
other than a general religious significance, or that one should seek specific explanations for 
their use. Even if in the East the double-armed “patriarchal” cross was thought to symbolize 
the Resurrection, being the form of cross borne by Christ in representations of the descent 
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into Hades and used by him to break down the gates of hell, its use on specific issues does 
not seem to have resulted from anything other than the need for variety. A full list of the 
varied forms and associations of crosses can be found in the Index. 


Dates 

The great majority of Palaeologan coins bear no indication of date, but exceptions exist. 
There are conspicuous letters occurring in the field or as an element in the decoration of 
thrones which can only be construed as regnal dates, and a few assaria of Andronicus IT and 
Andronicus III have indictional dates in the form of large letter-numerals as their reverse 
types. 

The first series is essentially a revival of what had been normal for copper coins of much 
earlier times, but it was used less systematically. The practice had already appeared at Magne- 
sia under Theodore IT Ducas Lascaris (1254-8), who during his four-year reign struck hyper- 
pyra and silver trachea with the date-letters A, B, F, or A, usually duplicated, in a conspicuous 
position (e.g., B B or [ F above a throne, Christ standing between A A, the Virgin seated with 
A A on her throne, DOC IV, pls. xxxv, 1-4, 7, Xxxvil, 7, 8). The system was carried on by 
Michael VIII at Magnesia for some of his silver trachea, the coins of his second year (1260) 
having B B on the Virgin's throne (27) and those of his third year (1261) having a standing 
Christ between F F (28). The practice was dropped after the transfer of minting to Constanti- 
nople and was not revived. The meaning of the letters was not initially clear to scholars, since 
letter combinations that are impossible as dates (e.g., C 4) and are presumably moneyers’ 
initials are sometimes equally prominent, but the sequence of numerals A—A on coins of the 
four-year reign of Theodore II makes it clear that dates are what they sometimes were. Such 
regnal years, as on documents, would be reckoned from imperial accessions, in the case of 
Michael VIII either from his proclamation as basileus on | January 1259 or from his corona- 
tion a few days later. The numerals used for regnal dates are always large capitals, like others 
occurring in the field. 

Indictional dating had sometimes been used on coins of earlier periods, but less fre- 
quently than regnal dating. The indictions formed a 15-year cycle introduced in the Roman 
Empire in the early fourth century, initially for fiscal purposes—they marked, at least in 
theory, the intervals at which taxation schedules were revised—but the system was quickly 
taken over for the dating of all official documents and many private ones. The indictions 
began each year on | September, the cycle repeating itself every 15 years (Indictio prima = | 
September 312-31 August 313, indictio secunda = 1 September 313-31 August 314, etc.). The 
system can be a source of difficulty to the papyrologist, for there is no way of separating one 
indictional cycle from another and one has to determine an approximate date for a docu- 
ment, for example, by the script or by incidental references in the contents, before one can 
ascertain a precise date from the indiction. The same can occur in coinage where a reign 
lasted more than 15 years, for each indictional date then recurs more than once in a reign, 
or more than twice in reigns of over 30 years. Fortunately there are usually other criteria— 
a change in size, as on the solidi of Carthage under Maurice, or of ruler combinations, as 
under Heraclius—which allow some possible dates to be eliminated. 

The credit for identifying the indictional dates on Palaeologan coins belongs to Bertele, 
but the article he drafted on the subject in the early 1950s was not published until 1978, and 
then in a French translation by Cécile Morrisson (Bertele and Morrisson 1978, 123-36) with 
valuable supplementary material and notes. Some of the coins had been known since early 
in the last century, but the numerals on them were in cursive lettering, which obscured the 
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TABLE 3 
Palaeologan Coins with Indictional Dates 


Andronicus II 
Emperor and Virgin 1288/9 


Andronicus II and Michael IX 
‘Two emperors standing 1300/1 694-7 


1301/2 698 
1302/3 659-60 
1303/4 622 
1304/5 693-693a 


Andronicus III 
Facing bust 1334/5 





identification of particular letters, notably the delta with the form of an inverted U or a capital 
omega (Q), and invited a great variety of fanciful interpretations. In fact the letter forms corre- 
spond quite closely to those used in the dating clauses of imperial diplomas, the essential 
element in each being a capital N (standing for IN), sometimes followed by a A, and with an 
indictional numeral either beside or above it. A coin of Andronicus II unknown to Bertelé 
with the letters INB having AK above them affords decisive confirmation of his “indictional” 
interpretation (Veglery and Millas 1977, 142, no. 12; Bertelé and Morrisson 1978, 134, note 
1). Although we do not know why dates were chosen as coin types in some years and not in 
others, their existence gives good ground for the belief that the coin types were at this period 
changed on an annual basis, and the occasional overstriking of dated coins by, or on, other 
coins is of use in dating these. 

Table 3 gives the series of coins with indictional dates. All are flat copper assaria with the 
exception of no. 1, a copper trachy struck at a time when the flat coinage had not yet begun. 
Presumably the idea of using a date formula as a coin type did not give satisfaction, and it 
was at once abandoned. When it was revived in 1300/1 it had better fortune and was contin- 
ued for five years. The coins of one or more of the years 1300/1-1304/5 could theoretically 
belong to ones of the lustrum 1315/16-1319/20, but the earlier dating is more likely, and 
Bendall (under LPC 96%’) notes the overstriking of a coin with I€ on one with IA, a natural 
phenomenon on coins of successive years. Three decades later the idea of using date formu- 
lae as types was revived under Andronicus III, but on this occasion it lasted only a single year. 
The NB on the last series has a star above and beneath, the meaning of which is unknown. 


Eagles 

The emblem of the two-headed eagle plays practically no role on Palaeologan coins. It 
forms the reverse type of a Thessalonican trachy of Andronicus II (LPC 206*) and occurs on 
a billon politikon coin of the mid-fourteenth century (LPC 186°; 1215-17); the second of 
these being such a novelty at the time of its discovery that it was made the subject of a special 
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study by Muchmov (1936). And that is all. The best studies of the emblem are by Koehne 
1871-3 and Gerola 1934, but the fullest bibliography is that appended to Fourlas 1980. Its 
extreme complexity is due to the double-headed eagle having become in the later Middle 
Ages the symbol of the Holy Roman Empire, as it subsequently was to be that of the Russian 
Empire further east. 

The virtual absence of the type from Byzantine coinage is at first sight surprising, for 
while the double-headed eagle as a decorative pattern on sculpture and textiles had been 
used in Byzantium from the twelfth century on, and in the West—and in Bulgaria—occurs 
in a number of coin series, it had come in the fourteenth century to be thought of as closely 
associated with both the empire and the Palaeologan house (Fourlas 1984). It is known from 
miniatures to have been extensively used on clothing and embroidered textiles, such as that 
which covered the hassock on which the emperor stood during court ceremonies. Sur- 
rounded by four Palaeologan monograms it is the central motif of the luxury binding of a 
manuscript at Grottaferrata which had belonged in turn to John VIII and Cardinal Bessarion 
(Fourlas 1984, 184). It is described by the Florentine historian Giovanni Villani, writing in 
the mid-fourteenth century and thinking in terms of Western heraldry, as specifically the 
device of the empire, inherited by way of Constantine from Julius Caesar: cioé il campo vermi- 
glio e Vaquila ad oro, ma con due capi (Gerola 1934, 16). The eagle’s two heads were subsequently 
explained as implying the claims of empire to both East and West, but they certainly arose 
for reasons of artistic symmetry, especially in patterned textiles, and not for ideological ones. 
Emperor Frederick II, for example, who shows a double-headed eagle on some of his Sicilian 
taris, has a single-headed one on others and preferred the latter for his much more splendid 
gold augustale. The virtual absence of the double-headed eagle from Palaeologan coins testi- 
fies to the minor role of state symbolism, as distinct from imperial symbolism, in the thought- 
world of the time. 


Flower Patterns 

What looks like a large flower of eight petals forms the obverse type of a Thessalonican 
trachy of Michael VIII (B-D, UT:2) and one of six petals that of several Thessalonican trachea 
of Andronicus IT (LPC 208° = 230°, 765; LPC 208’, 736-9; LPC 224°!'?, 789-92). Two other 
coins show variants of this. On one anonymous Thessalonican trachy (LPC 196%) the flower 
has a circular central ornament and either stamens or rays between the petals, and another 
(LPC 224°°; 821-4), has a flower of four petals superimposed on a square. 

The significance and even the identification of this floral pattern remain uncertain. Floral 
ornaments are common at all periods and are often employed in Byzantine art, especially in 
textiles, to fill in otherwise empty backgrounds or make part of a border (refs. in Bertelé and 
Morrisson 1978, 153, note 4), but one would not expect a purely ornamental device to be 
used as a major coin type. The design could be a star—it is so described by Bendall—for 
stars, identifiable as such by their forming part of designs incorporating the sun and moon, 
are commonly depicted in exactly this way (Millet 1947, pls. 165, 166; those on pls. 120 and 
121 are purely ornamental). Another possibility, suggested by G. Vikan in his review (Art 
Bulletin 63 [1981], 326) of Buchthal and Belting’s (1978) monograph on late thirteenth- 
century miniatures, is that it represents a wheel and forms part of the complex of eschatologi- 
cal images involving seraphim and tetramorphs and described in the first chapter of Ezechiel 
and the fourth of the Book of Revelation. 

The difficulty of this last view is that the regular Byzantine way of depicting the wheels 
of the tetramorphs is by two circles, from which wings sprout inside and out in all directions, 
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and not by any kind of wheel involving spokes. This is very clear in the designs of a number 
of late Byzantine vestments involving tetramorphs and seraphim (Millet 1947, pls. 177, 186, 
212, 213) and implies that the flower patterns that accompany or are strewn in the back- 
ground of such images (ibid., pls. 72, 83, 84(2), 153, 158) are no more than stars. As these 
were thought of as sentient beings inhabiting the heavens, they would presumably be quali- 
fied to serve as coin types, certainly more so than flowers. 


Four Bs 

The interpretation of symbols involving B is complicated by the variety of meanings this 
can have. It can be a simple letter, an initial standing either for an ordinary noun (e.g., 
basileus) or for a personal first name or surname; it can be the numeral 2; or it can represent 
a firesteel, which had this form in the medieval West and which is familiar in Western her- 
aldry under its French name of briquet or fusil (Ger. Feuerstahl). The same form was used in 
eastern Europe, as material from excavation sites shows (Niederle 1926, II.123, fig. 45). Its 
doubling may have a meaning (e.g., basileus basileén) or mav not, for letters were sometimes 
repeated for purely aesthetic reasons, to make one side of a design match the other. The 
cross with four Bs, as one of the symbols of the Byzantine state between the thirteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, has attracted a considerable literature (Svoronos 1899, 363-89; Soloviev 
1935, esp. 155-62; Zeininger 1941; Laurent 1943), but the symbol cannot be usefully dis- 
cussed without reference to the other meanings the letter B may have. 


B, B B, 8B, B & These have to be interpreted according to their context. 
B, 4B or B asa main type, for example, on thirteenth-century tetartera of Nicaea (Hendy 
1969, pl. 36.7, 11) and on small & attributed by Schlumberger (1878, pls. 8, 9) to the island 
of Rhodes in the late thirteenth century, when it was under imperial suzerainty. This probably 
stands for basileus in all cases, the doubling being for decorative reasons. 


B or 4 as decorative marks on a throne, for example, on the back of the Virgin's throne on a silver 
coin of Theodore II and on billon trachea of Michael VIII (59-63). Here there seems to be 
no fixity of meaning. In the case of Theodore II’s coin they form part of a sequence, for AA, 
rr, and AA also occur, which implies a numerical meaning, here a regnal year, the doubling 
being to complete a pattern. On the silver coins of Michael VIII there are coins having either 
B 8 or K 4 on either side of a bust of Christ, which led Laurent to suggest that they might 
stand for Bugavtiov and KavotavtivovmoAts respectively and refer to the emperor’s hope of 
recovering the city. Parts of the sequence “King of Kings and Lord of Lords” seem much 
more likely. 


B either alone or linked with some other letter or symbol (e.g., A B, & B) in the field. These are common 
as privy marks on the later coinage (see Index) and probably refer to moneyers. But they are 
hard to distinguish from the decorative use of the letter, for example, above the seat of the 
Virgin's throne on a silver coin of Andronicus II and Michael IX (507), or associated with a 
cross, as on some coins of Andronicus II (588-9). On coins with the Virgin one may hesitate 
between regarding it as a pious exclamation or as a reference to the Christ Child held by 
the Virgin. 


& B and 4B in the four quarters of a cross, either vertically or with the Bs facing the center or the 
circumference. This is rare on the coins, and appears slightly later than the use of two Bs, 
but occurs on a politikon coin of ca. 1345 (LPC 186!"'), with the Bs vertical, and on an assarion 
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of Andronicus II and Michael IX (LPC 96**; 699), with the Bs vertical but the second B in 
each case reversed. 

The pattern of four Bs, like the two-headed eagle, was taken as an essential part of their 
armorial bearings by the branch of the Palaeologi that became marquesses of Montferrat. 
This small Italian principality was inherited in 1305 by Yolanda, second wife of Andronicus 
II, and was conferred by her on her second son Theodore, whose descendants continued to 
possess it down to the sixteenth century. Some of the earliest instances of its use are in fact 
on coins of the Marquess Theodore I (1305-38), and the portolan chart of Theodore’s con- 
temporary Angelino Dall’Orto indicates for Constantinople, Docastelli on the Black Sea coast, 
and Philadelphia a banner with a red background bearing a white cross and four white Bs 
(Hinks 1929; cf. Gerola 1933-4, 426-8). A banner with the same symbol marks Byzantine 
territories in the portolan of Francesco de Cesanis of 1421 (Sathas 1880-90, II.xv and pl. B). 
The same symbol decorates the space above one of the windows of an annex to the so-called 
Palace of the Porphyrogenitus (Tekfur Saray1) at Constantinople (Millingen 1899, 112-13) 
and a stone slab from Galata (Ebersolt 1924, 433), in the latter case, as Ebersolt pointed out, 
implying the retention of imperial suzerainty over a quarter ceded to the Genoese. It appears 
on virtually the whole silver and billon coinage of the Gattilusi of Lesbos (Mytilene) (Schlum- 
berger 1878, 432 ff and pls. 16, 17; Guadan 1975, 140-9; Lunardi 1980, 241 ff), for the 
Genoese adventurer Francesco Gattilusio played a major role in the restoration of John V in 
1354 and received the island and the hand of the emperor’s sister Maria as his reward. It 
also appears on many of the small copper coins attributed by Schlumberger to the island of 
Rhodes in the late thirteenth and early fourteenth centuries, at a time when the island was 
still subject to the emperor (ibid., pls. 8.23, 24, 28, 30; 9.3-6; Svoronos 1899, 389-401). 

That the design was thought to symbolize the Byzantine Empire, and more particularly 
its rulers, may be taken as certain. The problem of how to interpret the Bs, whether they 
represented letters or firesteels, arises partly out of the well-known use of the briquet by the 
house of Burgundy, where the B had originally been no more than the initial of Burgundia, 
but more specifically through the employment of the same symbol by the Acciaiuoli family of 
Florence. Dardano Acciaiuolo, as magistrate in charge of the Florentine mint in the first 
semester of 1318, used the briquet as his mark on the coins (cf. Lambros in Schlumberger 
1878, 438), and the great banking family to which he belonged had rich fiefs in the Morea, 
so that its interests, and the canting device of its family badge—acciaio means “steel” and 
acciaiuol(in)o a steel for striking fire—were widely known in the eastern Mediterranean. 

So far as the Byzantine symbol is concerned, texts can be cited in support of either mean- 
ing. The author of a late fifteenth-century manuscript in Paris regarded it as four betas, giving 
the arms of Constantinople as “de gueulles a une croix d’or et quatre lettres grecques nom- 
mees betex de méme confrontées” (Koehne 1871-3, 8, correcting a less exact version in Du- 
cange). On the other hand, a Franciscan from Seville, who in the mid-fourteenth century 
decorated his textbook of world geography with the banners of the many localities he claimed 
to have visited, noted that the king of the reynado de Griegos que dizen Salonico had a golden 
cross and four golden eslabones on a red background (Jiménez de la Espada 1877, 98), and 
Pseudo-Kodinos (Verpeaux 1966, 167) describes how various high imperial officials dis- 
played “the customary imperial banner” with “cross and fire-raiser” (rupéKBoAov). This iden- 
tification, however, was probably borrowed from the Westerners who were then prominent 
in the imperial court. There was no heraldry, in the strict sense of the word, in the Byzantine 
Empire, but as the Greeks made extensive use of letters and monograms for decorative pur- 
poses the Bs presumably originated as letters and were so understood by the general public. 
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The Latins, on the other hand, who did not normally employ letters in heraldry, would ex- 
pect armorial bearings to refer to tangible objects, and would consequently assume that the 
Bs represented the firesteels of this shape which were familiar to them from daily use. 

How the Byzantines would have interpreted the four Bs cannot be said for certain. Svor- 
onos, who discussed the matter at great length (1899, 379-89), believed that one of the Bs 
stood for BonGer and referred to the cross, which made part of the design, as the divine 
instrument of salvation in some phrase such as Ltavpé Baoikéws Baoiréwv (i.e., of Christ) 
Baohel BorGe1, “May the Cross of the King of Kings preserve the emperor.” But one may 
reasonably doubt whether either the cross or the emperor played any part in the phrase at 
all and that it did not simply refer to Christ, being the Baotseds Bactiéwv Baoiievdovtmv 
Baowlever, Rex Regum, Rex Regnantium, of the New Testament. 


The Hetoimasia 

The hetoimasia (€towaoia, “preparation”) was the name applied to the “Prepared 
Throne” made ready for Christ at his Second Coming according to the doctrine of the 
Church (Bogyay 1961, and sub “Hetoimasia” in Reallexikon zur byzantinischen Kunst, IT [1971], 
1189-1202, and “Etimasie” in Reallexikon zur deutschen Kunstgeschichte, V1 [1973], 144-54). 
Such an image is used only once as a coin type, on a single issue of silver and copper trachea 
of Michael VIII. Its identity was first recognized by D. M. Nicol from drawings of three speci- 
mens in the Bendall collection (Bendall 1976b), though the few specimens known are all 
badly struck, with an imperfect legend (apparently HTH MICA) and very confused designs. 
This is particularly true of the specimen of the asper at Dumbarton Oaks (37), but by using 
several specimens the design can be pieced together as showing a throne, on which is dis- 
played the Book of Life referred to in Revelation 3:5 and 20:12. It is supplemented by the 
instruments of the Passion, the relics of which had long been associated with the capital, with 
the crown of thorns, in the form of a dotted circle and a cross, above the book and the throne 
being flanked by a spear, a semicircle on a rod representing the sponge on a reed, and 4P, 
G being the standard form for ET, that is, otavpdc. 

The Hetoimasia, in this highly developed form symbolizing the Second Coming, appears 
quite frequently in the art of the Palaeologan period, but another throne with a Gospel book 
had formed the counterpart of the enthroned emperor in artistic representations of the coun- 
cils of the Church, most famously in the miniature of the First Council of Constantinople in 
Paris. gr. 510 of Gregory of Nazianzus (Omont 1902, 28 and pl. 50; Der Nersessian 1962b, 
fig. 16; cf. Salaville 1926, 147-8, and Walter 1970, 147-8, 235-9). Although the representa- 
tions were formally distinct—the enthroned Gospel stood for the notional presence of Christ 
at the council sessions and had no reference to the Second Coming—the two themes were 
iconographically related to each other, and it is suggested later (p. 113) that the coin type 
was used under Michael VIII in connection with the Council of Lyons in 1274. 


Inscriptions across the Field 

Inscriptions filling the whole field had never been used on Byzantine gold coins, but they 
had been normal on miliaresia and folles between the eighth and ninth centuries respectively 
and the eleventh. Under the Comnenians and their successors they had been occasionally 
employed on copper tetartera but not elsewhere. In the Palaeologan period they were only 
twice used, once on two varieties of the politikon series, with +MO/AITI/KON in three lines 
across the field (LPC 186'°, 1218-21; LPC 186''), the other on three related assaria of An- 
dronicus II and Michael IX struck early in their joint reign, probably ca. 1300 (LPC 92-44"; 
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689, 690, (691)). The latter coins were initially attributed to Andronicus II and III and so to 
the 1320s, but are in fact more than two decades earlier in date. 

The design of the politikon coins requires no explanation, for a legend across the field 
had precedents in the Latin tornesi on which the series was modeled, but it is harder to 
account for the other group. As the design was both unusual and completely legible it was 
presumably meant to catch the attention of users and be read by them. The other sides of 
the three coins are identical in type, showing two standing emperors, one bearded and the 
other beardless, holding between them a labarum, with Autokratores Romaion as legend. The 
legends in the field are respectively AVTO/KPATO/PECPOM/AIWN or +THC/MAKEA/ONIAC or 
NA/KW8, the first repeating the titles of the obverse, the second reading tig Maxedoviac, and 
the third giving the chief letters (KW and NA, with a ligatured ov) of the capital Kovotavtivov- 
TMOAIG. 

Bertelé (1961) has discussed the group at length, suggesting that the second legend does 
not refer to the Macedonia of the day but to that of antiquity, and that the legends taken 
together were intended to underline the claim of the Byzantine emperors to be heirs of both 
Constantine the Great as emperor of the Romans and of Alexander the Great as king of 
Macedon. Although he cites a passage from Pseudo-Kodinos (Verpeaux 1966, 206-7) in 
which this claim is made, however, it is hard to see why at this particular date it should have 
been thought necessary to affirm it in a coin legend. Certainly the coins are all identical in 
fabric and of the mint of Constantinople, with no likelihood of the one with the Macedonian 
legend having been intended for circulation in that part of the empire. A satisfactory explana- 
tion of the coins has in fact still to be found. 


Keys 

Three keys, flanked and separated by groups of pellets, form the obverse type of one 
politikon issue of tornesi (LPC 186'°; 1218-21). The design seems to have no precedent or 
model, either Eastern or Western. Although a key does sometimes occur on Western coins, 
it is usually only as a subordinate element in the design: as a venerated relic at Maastricht on 
the reverse of a penny struck in this mint by Frederick Barbarossa in the 1180s and as a city 
symbol beneath an arch surmounted by three towers on a bracteate struck at Salzwedel in 
Brandenburg some two decades later. The crossed keys of St. Peter, it is true, appear on many 
papal coins from the end of the thirteenth century on, and while they are usually surmounted 
by the Triregno (triple crown) they occasionally fill the field as the main type. They are, 
however, immediately recognizable, and they bear no resemblance to the three keys on the 
politikon coin at Byzantium. 

If the design of the latter is original, however, it should have an explanation. Most prob- 
ably one or more keys would be regarded as an acceptable equivalent of a design representing 
a city or a fortress, for the keys of these have always had a symbolic as well as a practical 
significance. Their surrender, in a solemn ceremony, was the traditional way in which a be- 
sieged city passed into the hands of its conqueror. Procopius records how Belisarius sent the 
keys of Ravenna to Justinian after the surrender of the city in 540, and Narses did the same 
with those of Rome after its final capture in 552 (Procopius 5.14.15; 8.33.27). A secular inter- 
pretation for the politikon keys is in any case more likely than a religious one, since while 
Byzantine shrines might be locked and the keys noticed by pilgrims (Vikan and Nesbitt 1980, 
4, citing the silver key of a shrine in the church of St. John the Baptist at Petra seen by 
Clavijo), these keys existed for purposes of security and were not, like the key of St. Servatius 
at Maastricht, relics in their own right. 
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Lattice Patterns 





The two forms of this pattern first appear on coins of John III of Nicaea. Variety (a), 
consisting of a square formed from four bars ornamented with pellets and tied together at 
the ends, is the obverse type of one of his tetartera (Hendy 1969, pl. 34.1, 2; DOC IV, pl. 
XXXIX, 56.1-3). Variety (b), consisting of crossed lines without ornaments or terminal ties, is 
a subsidiary element in the field on either side of the seated figure of Christ on an electrum 
trachy of the same ruler (DOC IV, pl. xxx, 1, 2). That the bars in the first variety should be 
arranged vertically and horizontally is shown by the appearance of the same symbol as a 
decorative element on an epitrachelion (stole) from Stavronikita on Mount Athos, where they 
interchange with roundels containing crosses or seraphim that separate much larger roun- 
dels with images of the saints (Millet 1947, pl. 80). The arrangement of the second at angles 
of 45 degrees is shown by its positioning above the throne of Christ and in its frequent repre- 
sentations elsewhere. Variety (a) does not appear again on coins of the Palaeologi, but variety 
(b) forms the obverse type of a Thessalonican trachy of Andronicus II (LPC 222°*; 820) and 
accompanies the Palaeologan monogram on a small copper coin doubtfully attributed to 
Manuel II (LPC 254'). 

Whether the two symbols are the same, and what their precise significance may be, are 
both uncertain. The second variety is much the commoner. C. Mango, in discussing a similar 
but not identical design on a sepulchral slab from the monastery of Lips in Istanbul (Mango 
and Hawkins 1968, 181), has cited a number of cases, apart from coins, of its occurrence, 
very frequently in association with the Palaeologan monogram discussed below. Symbol and 
monogram are found on an archivolt from Seraglio Point, on two stone slabs from the Panta- 
nassa at Mistra (below, p. 93), in the decorated headings of canon tables in one of the splendid 
late thirteenth-century manuscripts prepared for a Palaeologina princess (Buchthal and Belt- 
ing 1978, pl. 19), and on the tomb covering of Maria of Mangop of 1477 (below, p. 93). It 
cannot be simply a Palaeologan badge, as one would be inclined to infer from the number of 
times it appears in association with the Palaeologan monogram, because it already appears 
on coins of John III Ducas Vatatzes. Yet its close association with imperial monograms shows 
it to have been in some form a symbol of the state, and its presence on the liturgical vestments 
already cited shows it to have been equally a religious emblem connected with the upper 
levels of the heavenly hierarchy. 

Vikan, in reviewing Buchthal and Belting 1978 in Art Bulletin 63 (1981), 326, has in fact 
argued that the symbol is “a highly stylized rendition” of one of the five composite beasts 
(tetramorphs) described in the first chapter of Ezechiel and often conflated with the cheru- 
bim or seraphim. “This interpretation explains why the emblem typically consists of four 
overlapping, extended bars (i.e., four crossed wings), why it is usually set on one of its corners, 
why it can be found flanking the throne of Christ (cf., for example, the apse conch at Pe¢), 
and why it so frequently appears in pairs. Moreover, it explains why an imperial family should 
choose to couple it with their own monogrammatic device: seraphim and cherubim were at 
once emblems of power and signs of divinely bestowed protection.” Against this interpretation 
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is the fact that in what seems to be its earliest and most elaborate form the crossbars are tied 
at the ends and arranged squarely, so that they have no resemblance at all to the wings of 
cherubim or seraphim. While admitting, therefore, the connection of the symbol with the 
highest authorities on earth and heaven, its exact significance must for the moment be re- 
garded as uncertain. 


Lily 

A fleur-de-lis, whose surprising appearance on a coin of Michael VIII was first noted by 
Longpérier (1869-70), plays only a limited role in Byzantine numismatics, for it never had 
in the East the Marial connections it had in Latin Christendom nor achieved the heraldic 
and decorative role it enjoyed in the West, especially in France (H. Leclercq in DACL V 
[1933], 1699-1708; Braun von Stumm 1951; Guadan 1954). Its Byzantine significance was 
explained by Laurent (1958) in the context of a trachy he attributed to Michael VIII but that 
in fact is one of Andronicus II (LPC 232’; 780-3). It was closely connected with the cult of 
St. Tryphon, the patron of Nicaea, for it was there that an annual miracle graced his festival 
on | February, when despite the winter cold a lily burst into flower on being placed within 
the saint’s shrine. Its use at Thessalonica, however, more especially when it forms a main type 
or a large object held notionally by the emperor, more probably derives from the lily that 
formed the reverse type of Florentine coins, for at least the gold florin would have been 
familiar in the Aegean area (Touratsoglou 1971, 192, against Laurent). 

Under Michael VIII the use of the lily, other than as an adjunct of St. Tryphon on a silver 
trachy (33), was confined to Thessalonica. As a main type, but supplemented by a smaller lily 
on the reverse, it appears on a trachy from late in the reign (B-D, T.16, 186-90; on the date, 
Touratsoglou 1971). It was this coin that was discussed by Longpérier (1869-70). A large lily 
is held by the emperor in a composite type (T.14; 180-1) of slightly later date. As a decorative 
element in the field and above a city model held by the emperor it appears on yet another 
type (1.6; 155-8). Under Andronicus III its role was somewhat more extensive. A lily, framed 
in a quatrefoil, is indeed only once a main type (LPC 56%), but large or small lilies are held 
by one or two emperors on a whole series of coins (LPC 212'*, 734-5; LPC 222°", 793-7; LPC 
2327, 780-3; LPC 238%, 931-2), and as an accessory symbol in the field it occurs on half 
basilica (LPC 120°; 871-3, 867-8) and on one type of trachy (LPC 234' = 260°, 1188-9, the 
lily, not shown in the illustration, being behind the kneeling emperor). On these coins, how- 
ever, its significance can have been only decorative, any original connection with St. Tryphon 
having long since been lost. The same must be true of its use as a privy mark on hyperpyra of 
Andronicus III and later on stavrata of the final Palaeologan period (cf. LPC 154?; 1231-41, 
1261-97), when it is simply an alternative to the letters, monograms, or other symbols used 
to differentiate the work of separate moneyers. The same will have been the case for its use 
on Bulgarian coins (Khristova 1979) and on late medieval church embroideries, where it can 
accompany St. John the Baptist, St. Nicholas, St. Gregory of Nyssa, and other saints (Millet 
1947, pls. 83, 84 [1]). Its use as a privy mark on Byzantine coins may perhaps indicate the 
presence of Florentine moneyers in the mint, for although the activities of Florentine mer- 
chants at Constantinople are mainly documented for the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
(Berza 1944), Pegolotti (1936, 41) notes their presence there as early as Andronicus III's time. 


Palaeologan Monogram 
A novelty of the Palaeologan period is the use of a monogram of the family name. Impe- 
rial monograms had been common on coins of the fifth, sixth, and seventh centuries, and in 
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The Palaeologan Monogram 


Normal Reversed 


the mint of Cherson were still being used as late as the tenth, but they had been constructed 
from the letters of each ruler’s personal name, or in a few cases those of two imperial col- 
leagues. Family names had for their part begun to be used in documents in the tenth century 
and on coins in the mid-eleventh, remaining a normal element in imperial titulature down to 
the end of the empire, but before 1261 they were not used on coins in monogrammatic form. 

The new monogram, which was apparently devised under Michael VIII and appears on 
coins under Andronicus II, incorporated M, A, A, and [, the four most prominent letters of 
NAAAIOAOLOC, though the upper limb of the /ambda is sometimes turned back at an angle 
toward the horizontal of the pi so as to make a superfluous delta. Usually the pi is to the left 
and the other letters to the right, but sometimes, especially in the late fourteenth century, 
the whole monogram is reversed from right to left. The alpha may also have its transverse 
stroke sloping upward to the left instead of to the right. The two uprights of the pi, with the 
upright of the gamma and one stroke of the alpha-lambda, give the impression of a pi three 
times repeated, which led the devout to suggest that, as used by Michael VIII, the monogram 
both recorded his family name and anticipated the day and place of his death, which oc- 
curred on a Friday (Paraskeve) at the village of Pachomios, near Rodosto on the north shore 
of the Sea of Marmara (Pachymeres [1835], De Michaele Palaeologo, vi.36; Bonn ed., 1.532, but 
the reproduction from the Barberini manuscript on p. 688 is said by Laurent 1929-30, 158, 
to be incorrect). 

The Palaeologan monogram was widely used in sculpture and on metalwork, for ex- 
ample, on an archivolt found on Seraglio Point (Unger 1916, 26-8 and fig. 15, no. 29; Mak- 
ridy 1931, 336 and fig. 88), where it is associated with the lattice symbol (above, p. 91), on 
another of uncertain provenance in the Archaeological Museum at Istanbul (Mendel 1912- 
14, II, no. 709), on slabs in the Pantanassa at Mistra (Millet 1899, 142, and 1910, pl. 58.15), 
in one case (Millet 1910, pl. 62.15) associated with a Cantacuzene monogram and the lattice 
symbol, and on the foot of the gold cup of Manuel Palaeologus in the monastery of Vatopedi 
on Mount Athos (Talbot Rice 1930, 77). It also occurs on pottery (Talbot Rice 1930, 76-7 and 
fig. 6, no. 16; Ebersolt 1923, 149, fig. 64; Volbach 1930, 208 and pl. 24, no. 6357; Demangel 
and Mamboury 1939, 145, fig. 195), on tapestry, very splendidly on the tomb covering of 
Maria of Mangop, wife of the Moldavian voivode John Stephen (Millet 1947, 79 and pl. 162), 
and in manuscript illuminations. In one of the latter, a headpiece to a canon table, an N has 
been included because it signified a princess (Palaeologina) of the imperial house (Buchthal 
and Belting 1978, pl. 19 and p. 6). 
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On coins the monogram normally occupies the entire field and is either “solid” (i.e., 
formed by thick decorated bars) or linear, though it may be enclosed in a cusped border (LPC 
56*'; 591-2) or surrounded by an outer circle of inscription (LPC 152°, 1258-60; 182°, 1208). 
In one case it is accompanied by stars (LPC 240'* = 226%; 933) and once by the enigmatic 
lattice pattern (LPC 254'). It could be an adjunct to the main type, as on a coin of Manuel II 
(LPC 162°; 1311-15), but this is exceptional. An anomalous feature of its use as a main type 
is that in such cases it is not usually a replacement of the imperial figure, as one would expect, 
but of the religious one, so that such coins are left without any religious representation at all. 
An exception is LPC 194°, 891-3, where the obverse type is the standing figure of the Virgin. 


F ACCESSORY SYMBOLS 


Accessory symbols had in the past been either functional or decorative in character, the func- 
tional symbols usually serving to indicate the mint, officina, or date at which a coin was struck. 
None of these functions had any general application in the Palaeologan period. The only 
formal mint-marks are those on the few coins of Philadelphia, with the letters AAP in the 
field (above, p. 62); coins of Constantinople, Thessalonica, and Magnesia have to be identified 
and separated from each other by details of type or style. There are no officina numerals or 
apparently any of the complex privy marks that took the place of these in the twelfth century. 
Dates are indicated by accessory numerals on only a few silver coins; when they occasionally 
occur on the copper they form the types themselves. Functional accessory symbols are there- 
fore reduced to those that seem to indicate mint officials, either by symbols (cross, lily, etc.) 
or by letters or combinations of letters that are probably moneyers’ initials. They have been 
discussed in general terms in a previous section (pp. 55-7) and are listed in detail under the 
relevant issues in each reign. They are, it should be noted, restricted to coins of gold and 
silver and do not appear on the copper. 

There remain accessory symbols that seem purely decorative in character and in part 
explicable by the frequent reluctance of die-sinkers to leave empty spaces on their coins. 
There are effectively only two, stars and lis. The latter have already been discussed as a main 
type (p. 92), since this is something they occasionally were. Stars, whether eight-, six-, or five- 
pointed, are far more frequent. Such stars had in earlier times often been functional, in 
distinguishing coins of a particular value (e.g., solidi of 23 instead of 24 carats) or ones minted 
in a particular year, for example, that of the imperial assumption of the consular office or the 
anniversary of such. Those on Palaeologan coins, however, seem to be essentially decorative. 
Material on them was collected by Gerasimov (1969), who rightly noted that they are far 
more frequent on Thessalonican coins than on ones of the capital and argued that they sym- 
bolized Christ, as they sometimes do in other forms of art. But while this could be true of 
the flower pattern (above, p. 86) if this is really a star, as Gerasimov believed it to be, or when 
a star occurs in a cloud where one would expect an image of Christ (LPC 234°; 919-20), or 
when the star is winged (LPC 206°; 749-50), it cannot be the case of the many stars that have 
the quite subordinate role of filling gaps in the design. Examples are the stars on either side 
of a standing Christ (LPC 102; 869-70), an emperor (LPC 244'; 1191), or an eagle (LPC 
206*), or above and below a date (LPC 126'*; 400-7), or above a horse’s head (LPC 242!*-'°), 
or those arranged in substantial numbers surrounding a standing figure (LPC 238’, 929; 
260*, 1230). Such stars are notably common on the copper coins of Anna of Savoy, occurring 
usually on both sides of the coin, but even here it is hard to suppose that their function was 
other than decorative in character. 
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G. INSCRIPTIONS 


Most Palaeologan coins bear an inscription, though sometimes this does no more than iden- 
tify an individual, either the emperor or some heavenly personage, in an abbreviated form. 
There is no rule as to arrangement. Initially the coin inscription tended to be columnar, as 
had been the case on most gold and electrum coins in Comnenian times, with lines of one, 
two, or three letters fitted in as space permitted. Some inscriptions, however, follow the cir- 
cumference as had been customary on Roman coins and those of the earlier empire. In 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, under the influence of Western coins, the circular 
inscriptions are placed between two linear or beaded circles and are in much larger letters 
than had been usual in the past; the stavrata indeed follow the example of many Western 
gros in having two circles of inscription instead of one. The results are much inferior aestheti- 
cally to those of their models, in part because of the shoddy character of the lettering but in 
part because the die-sinkers could not resist the temptation to make the inscription much 
too long and crammed too many letters into the limited space on the flans. Inscriptions in 
several lines across the field are rare, but do occur. The contents of the inscriptions are almost 
exclusively imperial and religious, with very few exceptions. 

One would expect the “imperial” element in inscriptions to consist of the emperor’s per- 
sonal name and a selection of such titles and epithets as space permitted, but this is only 
partly the case. A personal name is indeed normally present, but it is often curtailed, either 
by formal abbreviation or through the final letters being dropped because of insufficient 
space. The abbreviation may be drastic: ANA for ANAPONIKOC, TW for IWANNHC, M or MX, 
often inexplicably inverted as XM, for MIXAHA. On a few coins there is no personal identifica- 
tion at all, as on the large series of silver basilica of Andronicus II and Michael IX with the 
simple legend AVTOKPATOPEC PWMAIWN. The use of a patronymic is usual, as had been 
the case on a great part of the coinage since the mid-eleventh century. It is normally (0) 
NAAAIOAOLOC (or O NAAEOAOTOC), but on a few coins Andronicus II is styled KOMNHNOC 
O MAAEOAOLOC. Such a claim to Comnenian descent also appears in the signatures to 
chrysobulls of Michael VIII, though the relationships involved were remote. John VI styles 
himself KANTAKOVZHNOC, the name being much abbreviated (KNTKN, etc.), and John VI’s 
son Matthew omits his personal name and uses instead that of Asen (ACN KTKZN), his mother 
having been a Bulgarian princess, as he also does on seals and charters. Anna of Savoy, how- 
ever, wife of Andronicus III and mother of John V, appears as ANNA (or ANA) on coins of 
her regency and A on coins struck subsequently during her occupancy of Thessalonica, with- 
out any attempt to provide her with a patronymic or even a title, though on her seals she is 
augusta, autokratorissa Romeon, and Palaeologina (Bertelé 1937, 68). 

The regular imperial titles are basileus, either alone or as basileus Romaion (Laurent 1933), 
despotés, and autokrator (also autokrator Romaion), all of them going back to much earlier times 
(DOC III.177-9). They seem to have been used interchangeably, though in fact their mean- 
ings were not exactly identical. Autokrator (Délger 1956, 102-51) had in the past been the 
privilege of the megas basileus, the senior emperor, but such a limitation is implicitly contra- 
dicted by the use of the plural Autokratores Romaion on silver basilica and other coins of An- 
dronicus II and Michael IX. In any case the title, while regularly present in official docu- 
ments, was only occasionally used on coins, by Andronicus II on those just referred to, by 
Andronicus III on a rare type of basilicon (LPC 1167), and by Manuel II on some of his 
stavrata (LPC 160'; 1305-10, 1396-1411). Basileus had been the traditional official title since 
629 (DOC III.177-8; Chrysos 1978; see also R6ésch 1978, 37-9, 111-16) and occurs on the 
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coins of most emperors, but by no means on all their coins. The more explicit Basileus Ro- 
maion, which had been introduced on his miliaresion by Michael I (811-13) to make it clear 
that in recognizing Charlemagne as basileus he was not accepting him as emperor “of the 
Romans” (DOC III.178), underwent a certain Palaeologan revival, for it had fallen out of use 
after 1081 and had never been used on the coins of the Comnenians or their successors 
in the thirteenth century (Laurent 1940a, 211-13). The preferred form, however, was now 
Autokrator Romaion, not Basileus Romaion, a reflection no doubt of the Baoiievs kai avtoKpatwp 
‘Popatwv of official documents. 

The other title of despot (Seon6tm¢) was different in character, for like the Latin dominus 
it was basically a courtesy title, the equivalent of “Lord,” and could be applied to persons of 
rank inferior to the emperor. In the late twelfth century, however, it became the regular title 
of the designated heir to the throne, and under the Palaeologans it was often formally con- 
ferred on the brothers and younger sons of emperors, particularly those provided with appa- 
nages, besides being applied to foreign princes in the Byzantine sphere of influence. Its ex- 
tensive Palaeologan use is explored in Guilland 1959 and Failler 1982. It remained 
nonetheless a sufficient imperial title, and appears as such, with the more specific basileus and 
autokrator omitted, on a high proportion of Palaeologan coins. 

The full imperial titulature in documents would usually be the emperor’s name continued 
by the phrase €v Xpiot@ 1@ OE@ miotd¢ Pactreds Kai avtoKpatwp “Pwpatwv, “in Christ the 
Godhead faithful sovereign and emperor of the Romans.” The main elements of this do some- 
times occur on Palaeologan coins, for example, on hyperpyra of Andronicus Il, ANAPONIKOC 
EN XW TW OW PICTOC BACIAEVC O NAA (AIOAOFOC) or varied as EN XW AECNOTIC O NAA 
(EOAOFOC). More usually, especially under Andronicus III, John V, and John VI, we find €N 
XW TW OW, or EN X only, without anything to follow, however incongruous this may seem. 
It must be remembered that the letters were often minute in size and very roughly formed, 
and that most users would have had better things to do with their time than attempting to 
decipher them. The long legends of the stavraton from Andronicus II and the later years of 
John V on allowed the insertion of ©V XAPIT, 8e0v xaprit, “By the grace of God,” the equiva- 
lent of the Latin Dei Gratia and probably adopted under Western influence, so that we find 
ANAPONIKOC AECNOTIC O NAA OV XAPITI BACIAEVC TWN PWMEON. A curious “title” that 
appears only once is THC MAKEAONIAC in three lines across the field on an assarion (LPC 
92"; 690) of Andronicus II and Michael IX, the significance of which escapes us (above, p. 
90), though there is virtually a companion piece (LPC 92*'; 689) with AVTOKPATOPEC 
PWMAIWN, similarly arranged except that, being longer, it is in four lines and not three. 
There are also a few coins on which the imperial name or title has KVPIE BOHOE! (e.g., LPC 
88* ", 513-40; 124'', 896-9, i.e., Kopte Boner, “Lord, preserve .. . ” on the other side of the 
coin, important evidence in determining which face should be considered the obverse (above, 
p. 63). A variant of this, on a tornese and two assaria of Andronicus II and Michael IX (LPC 
70°, 560; LPC 822’, 633-7; LPC 90°’, 681-2) is KE or KVPIE COCWN TSC BACIAIC, that is, 
Ktpte c@oov tovc Bactreic, with the same meaning. 

Other legends on Palaeologan coins are few. Christ and the saints are usually identified 
by either an initial or their names in full, as is the Old Testament prophet Ahijah who makes 
a surprising appearance on a basilicon of Andronicus II (details above, p. 77). The Virgin is 
identified by her epithet MP @V, “Mother of God.” “Saint” can be inscribed in full as 0 ATIOC 
(6 Gytoc), but it is more often abbreviated to a circle containing an alpha, or sometimes no 
more than a dot (®, ©). The acclamation IC XC NIKA (“May Jesus Christ conquer”) occurs 
only rarely. The word NOAITIKON, or once TO NOAITIKON (i.e., 7 ToAitiKdv), of disputed 
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meaning but probably implying an object intended to fill a public need, occurs on a small 
group of mid-fourteenth-century billon coins; it has already been discussed (p. 52). A related 
billon coin in the collection here (LPC 188'*; 1223) has the curious legend PHMAIWN PVAA3 
(Popatwv ovAaé), “Guardian of the Romans,” on both sides, presumably referring to the cen- 
tral cross, but exactly how it should be dated and attributed is uncertain. 


H. EPIGRAPHY AND MONOGRAMS 


Coin inscriptions are uniformly in Greek characters—the use of Latin, by then vestigial, had 
disappeared by the 1060s (Morrisson 1991a, 262—4)—but the low level of die-cutting makes 
it difficult to discuss the lettering on the coins in any very helpful fashion; much clearer 
lettering is found on seals. Although the characters are rarely as small as on many eleventh- 
century coins (see DOC III.185), they were made by using single punches for individual 
strokes and it was often found difficult to add a curve to a tiny upright in order to change it 
into another letter. Punches for complete letters were not in use. The lettering on coins of 
Michael VIII is generally larger and more legible than under his two successors except where 
their coins were influenced by Western models, with their tradition of circular inscriptions 
in large letters between two circles of dots. The reproduction of the coin legends in print 
inevitably suggests that they are more coherent and legible than is in fact the case. The letters 
eta and iota are often confused (iotacism), so that AECNOTIC is more common than 
AECNOTHC, while omicron is occasionally substituted for omega (e.g., PWMEON instead of 
PWMEWN). An € can take the place of Al, especially in PHMAIWN—this was not a novelty 
(DOC I11.482)—and in NAAEOAOLOC for NAAAIOAOLOC. Where pairs of letters occur in the 
field, one is often reversed out of considerations of symmetry (e.g., 4 B). 

The letter forms in the main conform to those of modern uppercase Greek, but the 
indictional dates used as types (see above, pp. 84-5) are in cursive lettering, like those used 
in dating imperial diplomas (comparative table in Bertelé and Morrisson 1978, 125). On the 
epigraphy of coins and seals see Morrisson 1991a, and for comparisons with seals, Oikono- 
mides 1986, 156-69. 


A More varied than any other letter. Standard forms are A and A, sometimes with a 
short horizontal bar or serif at the summit as A or A (LPC 64°). Often the letter is 
badly formed, having either a horizontal stroke so low that the letter virtually be- 
comes a delta, or it is omitted, making a lambda. The Latin A with a simple hori- 
zontal bar does not occur, but A or A is found at Thessalonica in the mid- 
fourteenth century (e.g., LPC 248%). Other forms are A (LPC 86*') and a (LPC 
164°; (1600)). 


B As the modern letter, but the loops do not always meet (8), and on the Thessaloni- 
can coins of Anna of Savoy, and on some related issues from the same mint (e.g., 
LPC 254'), they are square and not loops (6). 


Tr Usually as the modern letter, but occasionally there is a short downward stroke at 
the end of the upper bar (7; LPC 94*), which if extended too far downward makes 
it virtually a pi. 


98 TYPES AND INSCRIPTIONS 


A Usually as the modern letter, but the base is sometimes raised and cuts across the 
side-strokes, giving & (Michael VIII, C.27). In an indictional date, where it is cur- 
sive and imitates handwriting, the letter has a rounded top and no crossbar, so that 
it resembles an elongated and inverted U that was read by some early scholars as 
an omega (Q). 


E Rounded as €. 
Z As the modern letter. 
H Usually H, but sometimes V as an iotacism, as in the spelling of Michael VIII's 


name (MIXAVA) on many of his Thessalonican coins. 
6,1, K As the modern letters. 


A Usually the modern uppercase lambda, but the right-hand stroke is sometimes pro- 
longed upward (e.g., A), as in the modern lowercase letter. Sometimes it is the left- 
hand stroke that is prolonged instead. 


M Sometimes in the modern form or M, but frequently all the components are either 
horizontal or vertical, giving MH, 1 or M. 


N Usually N or U, but sometimes H, and the indictional dates have the connecting 
stroke starting and ending some way down and either stepped (LPC 96%; 698) or 
wavy (LPC 82°°). 


tt) 


Occurs only in the word ovAaé with the cursive form € (LPC 188"). 
As in the modern letter. 

The upper bar sometimes extends beyond the uprights, giving TT. 
As the modern letter. 

Invariably as C. 

As the modern letter. 


Normally V, but occasionally U. 


x 
= 


As the modern letters. 


0 * CHY FT AO 


Normally W as in the modern lowercase omega, but sometimes has a simple cup 
shape resembling a shallow U. 


Abbreviations assumed various forms, and their application is as unsystematic as in ear- 
lier periods. The most useful guides and lists, though not dealing specifically with coins, are 
Allen 1889 and Oikonomides 1974, the latter including a reprint of Allen. 

Contraction. This is properly indicated by a superscript line—rarely Q—such as is 
regularly used in the nomina sacra of Christ (IC XC) and the Virgin as the Mother of 
God (MP OV or If? @V), but the bar is often omitted elsewhere and one has to know that 
Ke = KVPI€ (Lord) and guess that MX = MIXAHA and ANKOC = ANAPONIKOC. A remarkable 
contraction on an assarion of Andronicus II and Michael IX (LPC 94*; (691)) is KWC 2A for 
KWNCTANTINOUNOAIC. 

Suspension. The omission of a letter or letters at the end of words is indicated in manu- 
scripts by a short, oblique stroke (’), but more often on coins there is a superscript line, e.g. 
IW or (vertically) G or I for lWANNHC, or nothing at all, as in ENXLO for EN XPICTW TW 
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e€EW (“In Christ the Godhead”). The family name of Cantacuzene on coins of John VI and 
of his son Matthew is contracted in a variety of ways: KNTKN, KNTN, KTKZN, or KTKZ. 

Ligatures, including superposition. These are very common in Comnenian and more espe- 
cially in Palaeologan epigraphy. The most elaborate case of abbreviation in this fashion occurs 
in the Palaeologan monogram which is dealt with above (pp. 92-4), but certain groups of 
letters, especially those with vertical uprights, are customarily linked together, notably when 
they occur in personal names: 


WM or M = AH bin the name of St. Demetrius; cf. LPC 210'', 849-51, 
MH with AYMHFIOC = AHMHTPIOC 

TP (in the names of St. Demetrius and St. Tryphon) 
TPH (in the name of St. Demetrius) 

#W (in the name of St. Tryphon; cf. LPC 38°*; 562) 
TH (e.g., in AECNOTHC) 

WP (e.g., in FEWPTIOC) 

=T 

= STI 

TW (e.g., in LO, for TW EW) 

© ATIOC (Saint) 

= OV (sometimes in MANOVHA) 

= TOV (in LPC 82°’) 

MHP (contraction for MHTHP, “Mother”) 

= MNHN (in KOMNHNOC; cf. LPC 36'; 551-7) 


7" 
Z 
ionou nd 


SexH4AOnhrtes 
2) 

{0} 

Ml Il 


7. 


II 
THE EMPERORS AND THEIR COINS 


MICHAEL VIII 
1 January 1259 - 11 December 1282 


Crowned as despot: 13 November 1258 
Proclaimed as basileus: 1 January 1259 
Crowned as basileus: mid-January 1259 
(Capture of Constantinople: 25 July 1261) 
Recrowned in Constantinople: late August 1261 
Died: 11 December 1282 
Colleagues: 
John IV Lascaris: nominally to 1 January 1259 
Andronicus II, his eldest surviving son: 
Recognized as co-emperor: 1259 or 1261 
Crowned: 8 November 1272 


Michael VIII’s accession took place by stages. Theodore II Ducas Lascaris died in August 
1258, the exact date being unknown, leaving as heir his seven-year-old son John IV, with the 
protovestiarius George Mouzalon as regent. Mouzalon, an unpopular parvenu, was mur- 
dered in a coup détat a few days later and replaced by the Grand Constable Michael Palaeolo- 
gus, a man of distinguished family who had survived some hazardous years in government 
service and whose ambitions and talents, both military and diplomatic, were matched only 
by his lack of scruple. He first assumed the title of megadux and, after a few months, was 
crowned despot on 13 November. All was quickly put in train for his association as basileus, 
though our authorities are not in agreement on the sequence or dates of events (best discus- 
sion in Loenertz 1963-4, 342-4). At the patriarch’s insistence, Michael swore that he would 
in no way injure John IV and agreed that the oath of allegiance should be to both emperors 
jointly. Proceedings were delayed, however, and it was only on | January 1259 that Michael 
was proclaimed basileus at Nymphaeum and Magnesia, receiving the customary acclamations 
after having been lifted on a shield and having donned the purple sandals. The imperial 
cortege then set out for Nicaea, where after a further wrangle Michael forced the patriarch 
to crown him and his wife Theodora as emperor and empress, while the unhappy John, 
wearing a diadem adorned with gems and pearls, was compelled to walk behind them in the 
procession. Michael's reign is customarily dated from 1258, since he was effective ruler from 
September in that year; according to some sources, indeed, he was crowned in December 
1258 and not in January 1259. 

Constantinople was captured by surprise two and a half years later, on 25 July 1261, 
when Michael’s supporters in the city, taking advantage of the absence of the Venetian fleet 
and most of the garrison, opened the gates to Alexius Strategopoulos and a Byzantine army 
encamped nearby. Michael was at the time more than 150 miles away at Meteorion, near the 
modern Balikesir in northwestern Asia Minor, and the news, which was so unexpected that 
he at first refused to credit it, only reached him a few days later. Since he had not reduced 
the city in person, any entry other than one of elaborate and carefully arranged triumph and 
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thanksgiving would have been an anticlimax. The feast of the Dormition of the Virgin on 15 
August was chosen for the occasion. Michael entered by the Golden Gate in a great procession 
headed by the icon of the Virgin Hodegetria, and after the liturgy had been performed in 
Hagia Sophia, now again in Orthodox hands, he and his wife Theodora were recrowned by 
the patriarch either that day or later in the month. John IV was left behind, playing no role 
at all on the great occasion, so that the population of the capital was given no chance of 
seeing him or thinking of him as co-emperor. On Christmas Day 1261 the boy was blinded 
and imprisoned in the castle of Dakibyza on the Sea of Marmara, where he died many years 
later. Michael himself, the founder of the longest lived of all the dynasties to occupy the 
imperial throne, continued to rule for 21 years, often precariously, but not on the whole 
unsuccessfully. He died unexpectedly near the village of Pachomios in Thrace on 11 Decem- 
ber 1282 while on his way to suppress a revolt in Thessaly. He had been in poor health 
for some time and was left weak and shaken by a violent storm on the short voyage from 
Constantinople to Rodosto. 

Michael had three sons who reached maturity, Andronicus, Constantine, and Theodore. 
The only one to concern the numismatist is Andronicus. He was born in 1258 and proclaimed 
co-emperor very early in the reign, certainly by 1261 (cf. Délger 1961, 184-6) and possibly 
even earlier, for the statement of Gregoras, v.5 (1829-55, Bonn ed., 1.143-4) that he was two 
years a monk and 72 an emperor would put the date back to 1259. He was only formally 
crowned, however, in company with his wife Anna of Hungary, on 8 November 1272. The 
document issued by Michael on this occasion (analysis by Heisenberg 1920, 33-81) is the 
fullest survey of the rights and privileges of a co-emperor in the Palaeologan period which 
we possess, though it is characteristically more concerned with ceremonial than with constitu- 
tional niceties and makes no mention of minting at all. Andronicus in turn had a son, Michael 
(IX), and this child was associated as co-emperor in 1281, shortly before his grandfather's 
death. This was done in part to exclude any claims that could be put forward in favor of 
Constantine on the ground that he was born after Michael VIII's accession and was therefore 
a porphyrogenitus. 

As with many rulers from Augustus downward, the discreditable episodes that attended 
Michael's seizure of power were to a large extent offset by the wise use he made of it subse- 
quently. He did much to restore the old splendor of the imperial capital, which he found in 
a desperately ruinous condition after the decades of Latin occupation (Talbot 1993). He took 
steps to encourage its repopulation, set about restoring its public buildings and churches, and 
strengthened its fortifications. He began to rebuild a fleet, though the claim in his memoirs 
to have ended piracy in the Aegean does not accord with the facts. In a rather reluctant 
implementation of a previous undertaking, he installed the Genoese in Pera north of the 
Golden Horn. 

Although an accomplished soldier, Michael relied less on arms than on diplomacy, backed 
by bribes, to keep his enemies at bay. He had few problems with the Turks of Anatolia, in 
whose service he had passed some time when driven into exile under Theodore II. The most 
immediate external threat came from the West, where the exiled Latin emperor Baldwin II 
disposed of his claims to Charles of Anjou, brother of the king of France and king of Sicily 
from 1266 on, for Charles’ vast ambitions extended to a projected “crusade” against Constan- 
tinople and the acquisition for himself of the imperial crown. Charles’ power was in the end 
shattered by the Sicilian Vespers and the loss of Sicily, events in which Byzantine diplomacy 
played a major role and for which Michael himself was not averse to claiming all the credit. 
But Michael’s promotion of the Union of the Churches at the Council of Lyons in 1274, as 
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the price of papal support against Charles, outraged the orthodoxy of his subjects, already 
alienated by the heavy taxation required by his diplomacy and by the heavy cost of recon- 
structing the capital, so that when he died he was denied a decent burial, almost alone among 
Byzantine emperors, being interred secretly and by night in a shallow grave. 

The original sources for Michael’s reign are mainly (1) the final section (cc. 74-89, to 
1261) of George Acropolita’s Historia (1903, ed. Heisenberg, I.153-89), (2) George Pachy- 
meres’ De Michaele Palaeologo (1835, Bonn ed., I), (3) Nicephorus Gregoras, books tli-v (1829- 
55, Bonn ed., I.52-155), and (4) the autobiographical preface to Michael’s typicon of 1282 
for the monastery of St. Demetrius at Constantinople (Grégoire 1959-60). The early entries 
in the so-called Chronique bréve de 1352 (ed. Loenertz 1963-4) are sometimes important for 
chronology. The most useful modern works are those of Chapman (1926) and Geanakoplos 
(1959), though the latter is formally only concerned with the relations between Michael VIII 
and the West. There is an important study by Délger, “Die dynastische Familienpolitik des 
Kaisers Michael Palaiologos,” in his Paraspora (1961), 178-88. 


Michael VIII's coinage consists of the four traditional denominations, but there are surpris- 
ing differences between them. The hyperpyra, which are fairly common, are, apart from the 
early rare Magnesian issues, all of a single type, having on the obverse a bust of the Virgin 
within the walls of Constantinople and a reverse showing the archangel Michael presenting 
the emperor to Christ. The type divides into two varieties, according to whether Christ holds 
a book or a scroll, and the coins bear a number of rather irregularly arranged privy marks, 
but the general impression one has is that of uniformity. The concave silver coins are in con- 
trast of many types, all of great rarity. The concave copper trachea, although individually for 
the most part rare, are of great variety of design, with more than 50 types recorded and 
possibly more to be discovered. Finally, the issue of flat copper coins (tetartera) was minimal, 
in sharp contrast to what was to be the case under Andronicus II. Wroth, it is true, assigned 
to Michael VIII and Andronicus II the common flat # having on each face a standing em- 
peror, both bearded, labeled respectively Michael and Andronicus (Wroth 1908, 613, nos. 
13-15; 671-6), but scholars now agree that these are really coins of Andronicus II and Mi- 
chael IX. 

Michael VIII’s coins were struck in four mints, Magnesia, Constantinople, Thessalonica, 
and Philadelphia, but mainly in the second and third of these. The coins of Magnesia are of 
all four denominations and belong to the early years of the reign (1258-61) before the cap- 
ture of Constantinople, and although it is possible that a mint remained open at Magnesia for 
some years after 1261, there is no clear evidence on the point. A good case for the existence of 
a mint at Philadelphia has been made out by Bendall, but it seems to have been open only 
briefly. This was not the case with Constantinople and Thessalonica, which minted through- 
out the reign. The gold and silver have all been traditionally attributed to Constantinople. 
This seems in fact to be true of the silver, but Bendall (1987a) has argued, not wholly convinc- 
ingly, that a few of the gold coins do belong to Thessalonica. The copper trachea seem to be 
fairly evenly divided between the two mints, though in some cases no very certain division 
between their products can be made. The problem will be discussed in the appropriate sec- 
tions below. As for the flat copper coins, the only types known belong to Magnesia and Con- 
stantinople. 

In one important respect Michael VIII maintained a custom established by Alexius I, 
that of striking virtually the whole coinage in his own name. Although for dynastic reasons 
he associated his son Andronicus with him as basileus at the beginning of his reign and had 
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him solemnly crowned in 1272 with his wife Anna of Hungary, most of the coinage of the 
decade 1272-82 was still in Michael’s name only. But just as Alexius I, on the occasion of 
the coronation of his son John in 1092, had issued a special series of coins to commemorate 
the occasion, so in 1272 Michael VIII issued special coins in which he associated Andronicus 
with him and indeed placed the young man on the left, in the place of honor, though in 
various other ways making it clear that he was junior to his father. The joint issue consists of 
silver and billon trachea of Constantinople and Thessalonica showing the two emperors 
blessed by Christ or St. Michael and having on their obverses the busts of St. Nicholas and 
St. Demetrius respectively. These coins are too rare to have been issued over a period of ten 
years; in any case, the coins in the name of Michael alone are too numerous and varied to be 
fitted into the single decade 1261-72. Unlike Alexius’ coinage of 1092, however, there are no 
corresponding hyperpyra, or at least none are at present known. But while Alexius I's coins 
in association with John are limited to a single issue in 1092, Michael's coinage of 1272-82 
in his own name is interspersed with rare issues in which Andronicus II appears as well. 


GOLD COINAGE 


Michael VIII's gold coinage forms three classes, as set out in Table 4. The first two are of 
extreme rarity. The first is certainly attributable to Magnesia in the years 1259-60. The sec- 
ond probably started at Magnesia in 1260 but was continued at Constantinople during the 
first year or so of renewed Byzantine occupation. The third is common and formed the coin- 
age struck at Constantinople during most of the reign. The types of Class I, a seated Christ 
and the emperor crowned by the Virgin, are copied from ones of John III and Theodore II. 
Those of Class II show a seated Virgin and the archangel Michael presenting Michael VIII 
to the seated Christ. Those of Class III continue the reverse type of the last but substitute 
for the seated Virgin a figure of the Virgin orans within the walls of Constantinople, which 
are shown in a kind of aerial perspective, the lower three towers being depicted from the 
outside and the upper and furthest ones from the inside. The implications of the design and 
the sources and ramifications of its iconography are very fully discussed by Cutler 1975, 
111-41, especially 111-18. 

Class I is known from only a single specimen in the museum of the Romanian Academy 
at Bucharest (Iliescu 1965), and Class II, of which there are three varieties, in about half a 
dozen. Hendy assigns only Class I to Magnesia, but it is hard to believe that two and a half 
years’ output of the major mint of the empire would be represented by only a single surviving 
specimen. One is consequently tempted to attribute Class II to Magnesia as well. This runs 
up against the difficulty that it seems to correspond, at least in part, to a type of copper 
trachy that certainly dates from very early in the reign but is too common to be attributable 
to Magnesia. Against making it a transitional Constantinopolitan issue is also the existence 
of at least three varieties, an unlikely feature in an issue struck only briefly after the capture 
of the city. The probable solution to the puzzle is that the issue started at Magnesia but was 
continued after the capture of Constantinople, the mint personnel being transferred to the 
latter but the government understandably having other things on its mind than changes in 
the design of its coins. Only after it had settled down would Class III, with the clear reference 
of its obverse type to Constantinople and indeed to Michael’s ceremonial entrance under the 
patronage of the Virgin (Morrisson 1977), have been introduced, to become the hyperpyron 
type of the rest of the reign. It has two varieties, an earlier issue showing Christ holding a 
scroll (Class IIIa) and a later one on which he holds a book (Class IIIb). 
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TABLE 4 
Hyperpyra of Michael VIII 


Christ seated Emperor crowned by Virgin Bucharest; illus. 
DOC IV, pl. 
XXXVI, (1) 
Virgin seated Emperor presented to Christ, 
who holds a scroll 


(a) Saltires and pellets St. Michael presents emperor DO (1), BN 
on throne to Christ, who holds a scroll 


(b) BB on throne Same Palaeol. hoard 
no. 9; + 1 


(c) K X on throne Same BM, ANS + 2 
Virgin within city walls (a) Same Common (2-16) 


(b) Christ holds book Common (17-25) 





Specimens of Class II are so few and so varied, with the panels on the Virgin's throne 
decorated with either two saltires and pellets, or B B, or K X, that one hesitates to generalize 
about them, since further ones may still come to light. The B B and K 4 decorating the Virgin's 
throne on two varieties probably echo the complementary acclamations “King of Kings and 
Lord of Lords,” Baotreds Paotkéwv kai Kvpiog kupiov, in Revelations 19:16, though the B B 
may double as a date and place the coin in 1260. The Dumbarton Oaks specimen of the type 
differs from the others in style and somewhat in type and legend, for the IC XC occupies the 
right field with no attempt to insert Palaeolog. Possibly it is the first in the series and differs 
from the Bibliotheque Nationale specimen because of the range of variations often found in 
newly introduced types before a fixed design has been established. 

The reverse type of Classes II and III was a tribute to the emperor's name-saint, whom 
he in due course was to honor by a bronze statue on a column before the church of the Holy 
Apostles having in front of it a kneeling figure of himself offering the city to the archangel 
(Talbot 1993, 258-60). It was intended to celebrate his capture of Constantinople and was a 
remarkable undertaking in itself, for Byzantium had long since lost any traditions of sculp- 
ture in the round and no statues, so far as we know, had been erected in the city since the 
early seventh century. The statue fell off as the result of an earthquake in the reign of his 
successor but was evidently replaced; it is occasionally referred to by subsequent visitors to 
the city, though they tend to identify the archangel with Gabriel and the kneeling emperor 
with Constantine the Great. 

The details of the design on the coins are not always clear, and some scholars (H. Longuet 
and A. Dieudonné in RN* 35 [1932], P.-V., xxvii-xxvili) have argued over whether what ap- 
pears to be Christ’s hand held in benediction over the emperor’s head may not really be that 
of the archangel, so that Christ is merely showing the scroll or book to the emperor, but this 
is certainly not the case. The change from scroll to book in Class II is without iconographical 
significance—the scroll was usually reserved for images of the Christ Child and is generally 
assumed to represent the Logos and not the Gospel—and is difficult to explain. It does not 
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mark a change of weight. Although isolated specimens of Class ITI still weigh over 4.3 g, they 
normally weigh between 4.1 g and 4.2 g, a distinct falling off from the theoretical weight of 
4.5 g, but this reduction coincides with the introduction of Class III and not with the transi- 
tion from Class Ila to Class IIIb. Bendall, in describing the Early Palaeologan hoard, noted 
that 21 specimens of Class IIIb average 4.127 g, while 15 of Class Ila average 4.154 g, but 
the difference is too slight to be of any significance. Nor did it mark a change in fineness; 
modern analyses show that the fineness was about 60-65% gold for both classes (Morrisson 
et al. 1985, 167-8, 240; 1988, 26, 34-5). It may have been no more than a casual change after 
some temporary suspension of minting, perhaps at the time of Andronicus II’s coronation in 
1272. Certainly the change was made at about that time. Bendall, reckoning from the number 
of privy marks found on the two classes, put it ca. 1270, about halfway through the reign, 
and it may well be that it was precisely in 1272, when a significant new type of copper trachy 
was introduced. 

The designs of both obverse and reverse have the unusual distinction of being referred 
to by writers of the time. Pachymeres makes mention of the design of “the city” on the ob- 
verse—he apparently regards it as the reverse, since he says it occurs on “the back” (6mo8ev) 
of the coin—and Pegolotti (1936, 289) describes the person depicted on the coin as having a 
head on his breast (che l’una delle due figure dall’un lato a uno viso sul petto) for since the emperor 
is kneeling his head comes up to the level of St. Michael’s breast. A more curious error is that 
of Marino Sanudo (in Hopf 1873, 114), who, writing probably from memory, speaks of coins 
showing the emperor (recte St. Michael) with the Infant Jesus (recte the emperor’s head) in his 
arms (li Liperi d’oro si battevano con la sua effigie con il Puttino in brazzo), a description that Geana- 
koplos (1959, 136, note 87) supposes may allude to coins showing Michael holding the infant 
John IV! 

Our knowledge of Michael VIII’s hyperpyra has been greatly expanded during the past 
decades, mainly through two articles by Bendall, one (1982a) publishing a substantial Palaeo- 
logan hoard of ca. 1305 containing more than 60 hyperpyra of Michael, the other listing and 
discussing all the privy marks on Palaeologan hyperpyra (Bendall 1984a), including those on 
further specimens of the hoard of ca. 1305 which were unknown to him in 1982. Some of 
Michael’s hyperpyra he subsequently proposed to attribute to Philadelphia (Bendall 1984c) 
and Thessalonica (Bendall 1987a). 

The grounds for these attributions are rather tenuous, however, and not wholly convinc- 
ing. In the case of Philadelphia, Pegolotti refers to Perperi di Filadelfe a carati 12, but their low 
fineness and their position in his list date them much later. Bendall’s Philadelphian hyperpyra 
are in fact ones with privy mark N€ or variant, for N€ also occurs on some copper trachea 
with the mint-mark of the city (below, p. 124, no. 67). But the number of privy marks that 
appear at Constantinople is so large that N€ could well have been among them, and the coins 
are too common—there were seven in his “Early Palaeologan Hoard” (Bendall 1982a, nos. 
45-51), which is basically Constantinopolitan in composition—for it to be easy to treat them 
as products of an unimportant provincial mint. As for the coins he assigns to Thessalonica, 
they do indeed have some common features, including numerous die-links, but die-links can 
be expected between coins bearing the same privy marks. Though both series are attributed 
here to Constantinople, with Bendall’s alternative suggestions noted in each case, future re- 
search may well show that my hesitations are unjustified. 

The obverse inscription on Class III is limited to MP 6V, usually garbled and sometimes 
omitted, on either side of the Virgin’s head. The reverse inscription consists of some ele- 
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Michael VIII’s Hyperpyra: Sigla Positions 





ments of XM AECNOTHC (initially) or XM AECNOTHC O NAAEOAOTL’ (subsequently) ar- 
ranged in columns on either side of the main design, with an identificatory M at the top 
beside the archangel’s head and IC XC beside that of Christ. The positioning of these letters. 
was necessarily modified, usually by the omission of the M and the raising of the IC to its. 
place when there was a privy mark in the upper center field of the reverse. Occasionally the 
whole IC XC is put in the central space, and on later issues the M tends to be dropped 
altogether, even where space for it is available. Such unimportant details would be left to 
the die-sinker to settle as he thought best, as they would depend on the space left free after 
he had completed the main design of the coin. Difficulties in striking have in any case often 
frustrated the efforts of the die-sinkers to produce satisfactory designs, for the outer margins 
and accompanying legends frequently failed to register on the actual coins, or portions in 
the central sections have been squeezed out. Details of the privy marks have in such cases 
to be reconstructed from more than one specimen if one can be sure all of them bore origi- 
nally the same mark. 

The privy marks on the obverses could be placed in various positions, most clearly indi- 
cated in the accompanying sketches borrowed with slight modifications from Bendall (1984b, 
166), either above (a), below and within the walls (b, c), above and below (d), outside the walls 
on either side (e), or below (f). In the last of these cases the design of the circuit of the walls 
has had to be made shield-shaped and pointed below to allow space for its insertion. The 
marks on the reverse are always placed in the center, either two-thirds of the way up between 
Christ’s head and that of St. Michael, or low down, between Christ's left leg and the emperor's 
kneeling figure. Table 5 reproduces the privy marks in Bendall’s order and numbering, with 
references to specimens in the collections here. One can perhaps envisage a sequential devel- 
opment, with the die-sinkers initially placing the marks outside the walls on the obverse, 
then, as new marks were required, moving them to the reverse either high up or low down, 
then reverting to placing them on the obverse, either high up between the upper towers or 
low down but retaining a symbol on the reverse, and finally accepting a permanent pattern 
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TABLE 5 
Sigla on Michael VIII’s Hyperpyra, Class III 


Arrangement and numbering are those of Bendall 1984b (“Sigla on Palaeologan Hyper- 
pyra”), 168-72, which lists the whereabouts of coins with the different sigla. The Bendall 
numbering is in the first column and references to specimens here in the fourth. The placing 
of the sigla on the coins is roughly represented by their positions in the squares. Bendall 
later (1987a) conjecturally attributed Sigla 1-4 to Thessalonica and (1984c) Sigla 80-7 to 
Philadelphia. A few further sigla came to light in the Canakli hoard (Mandié et al. 1994). 
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(b) Christ with Gospels 
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of two letters on the obverse and none on the reverse except for early coins in the series. But 
other possible sequences could easily be devised, and since we do not at present know the 
chronological order of their use, it would only create confusion to try and impose a new 
numbering when a convenient one already exists. 


SILVER TRACHEA 

The bulk of Michael VIII's “silver” coinage consists of trachea that represent a survival of the 
electrum one-third hyperpyra of the Comnenian period. They form a single denomination, 
weighing normally between 1.5 g and 2.5 g, but sometimes as much as 3 g, which continue 
with a variety of types the similar issues of the empire of Nicaea. Their concave fabric suggests. 
that they were theoretically of electrum and overvalued in relation to the hyperpyron. They 
were of good silver—the five analyses available (see Appendix 2) show them to have been 
90-99% pure—and were probably reckoned at 10 or 12 to the theoretical hyperpyron. 

Up to a few years ago only three or four types of the coin were recorded—three were 
listed by Goodacre—but several unpublished ones came on the market in the 1960s and 
1970s. In 1982 Bendall, in what is the fullest study, was able to list no fewer than 16 (Bendall 
and Donald 1982), not including a silver one of Philadelphia which at the time he had written 
off as billon but added to the series later (Bendall 1984c). Since a number are known in only 
single specimens, it is probable that more are still to be found and possible that they represent 
annual issues, more especially as two bear regnal dates like those of Theodore II. Even if one 
takes account of the fact that minting was not limited to Constantinople, the total of known 
types is impressive. Their rarity must in part be due to many having been subsequently 
melted down to provide the silver for the basilica of Andronicus II, but it seems likely that 
they were normally issued in only small numbers, though with an annual change of type, for 
some customary purpose. A limited scale of issue would explain why some types exist also in 
copper and perhaps from dies prepared for copper coins. Mints in general avoid striking the 
same type, or indeed very similar types, in two metals, since this is an invitation to counter- 
feiting. But if coins of the more valuable metal circulate only marginally the problem will not 
be a serious one, and striking silver coins with dies already prepared for copper ones would 
save the mint trouble and expense. 

The coins were struck at at least three mints and probably at four, though the bulk are 
clearly from Constantinople. 

Magnesia was the only mint in the three years 1258-61. Hendy in 1969 assigned to it 
only a coin having the standing figures of Christ and the emperor, with [Tf in the obverse 
field. Bendall (1982a) allocated two coins to it with some hesitation but withdrew these in his 
catalogue (1988a). I would attribute to it Hendy’s coin, another with a seated Virgin having 
B B (for year 2) on her throne, the B B and Ff being presumably regnal dates as on Theodore 
II’s coins, and a third undated coin, one of Bendall’s “uncertains” of 1982, having the seated 
figures of the Virgin and the emperor. Since this lacks a date numeral one can be less certain 
over it, but the unusually broad flan differentiates it from the silver trachea of Michael's later 
years. The coin was not known in 1969, when Hendy originally wrote, and in DOC IV.530 
he accepts none of these, not even the one with B B. Possibly minted at Magnesia after 1261 
is a coin having a standing figure of St. Tryphon between two lilies, for it represents a type 
of Theodore II, and the saint was specially venerated at Nicaea; the only known specimen, 
that at Berlin, was in fact found in the Pergamum excavations early in the century. Such an 
attribution would imply that the mint of Magnesia was not finally closed in 1261, as may well 
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have been the case. But in default of more positive evidence it has been classed here under 
Constantinople. 

There are two pairs of types that imply minting at separate localities in 1261, the date of 
Michael’s “second accession” at Constantinople, and 1272, that of the elevation of Andronicus 
to the rank of basileus. The reverse of the 1261 coins shows St. Michael presenting the em- 
peror to Christ, but there are alternative obverses, one a seated Virgin like that of an earlier 
coin of Magnesia and the other a bust of Christ Emmanuel with K » (“Lord of Lords”) in the 
field. The 1272 coins have on the reverse the figures of Michael and Andronicus blessed by 
either Christ or St. Michael, but quite different obverse types, a standing figure of St. George 
or a half-figure of St. Nicholas. It is possible that in both cases the second mint was Magnesia, 
but Thessalonica seems more likely in the second. Thessalonica did not normally mint in 
silver, but might well have produced a special issue on one or both occasions. 

Finally, there is the silver coin of Philadelphia, the mint attribution of the only issue 
known being guaranteed by the letters PAA? (for PiadéAgera) in the quarters of the cross 
that forms its obverse type. 

Bendall, in his arrangement of the coins, followed the same pattern as in his work on 
Michael VIII's trachea, putting the types in the order (a) the emperor and two figures, (b) the 
emperor and one figure, (c) the emperor alone, seated, and (d) emperor alone, standing. 
While this scheme is useful for the trachea, since it makes the finding of a particular type 
easier, it is unscientific in itself and in the case of the silver does not even serve a useful 
purpose as the number of types is much fewer. He at the same time suggested a rough chro- 
nological grouping, based partly on considerations of size and style and partly on the chang- 
ing shapes of the emperor's face and crown. It has been only in part followed here, since the 
mint pattern seems more complicated than he allows. It is also possible that the Hetoimasia 
type is datable, for the design of a “Prepared Throne” (above, p. 89) is one closely associated 
with councils of the Church and could here allude to the Council of Lyons. Negotiations for 
this began in 1272, but it was not till the fall of 1273 that arrangements got really under way 
or till March 1274 that the imperial representatives set out with the emperor’s letter of accep- 
tance of the terms for the Union of the Churches. If the suggested association is correct, this 
coinage would date from early in 1274. 

At the very end of the series must be put an exceptional coin in the Hermitage, Pl. 3, no. 
(42) here (ex Photiadés sale lot 573). In contrast to the other silver coins it is flat and much 
smaller in module (19 mm). It has as obverse type a seated Christ with a reversed N in the 
field and on the reverse a standing imperial figure accompanied by Michael’s name and title 
(XM AECNOTHC O NAAEOAOSOC). Its general aspect is that of the basilica of the next reign, 
suggesting that this denomination was introduced by Michael and not, as is usually assumed, 
by Andronicus. But its weight, 2.80 g as against 2.1 g, is, as Bendall points out, too high for 
this denomination. It is, in a sense, a transitional piece, the decision having apparently been 
taken to abandon the concave fabric for silver and to revive flat coins, presumably of the same 
value as the trachy and unrelated to the Venetian silver ducats that provided the standard 
for Andronicus II’s basilicon. Bendall’s Class 14, of basilicon size but no legible inscription, 
weighs only 0.75 g and is apparently a tornese of Andronicus II. 

The recorded types of Michael’s silver trachea are listed in Table 6 and are illustrated on 
Pls. 2-3. Reverse inscriptions, arranged vertically and usually some abbreviated form of XM 
AECNOTIC O NAAEOAOLOC for the emperor, with the customary abbreviations for Christ, 
the Virgin, or a saint if one of these is present, are normally omitted, since even within the 
same type they varied from die to die. 
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TABLE 6 
Michael VIII: Silver Trachea 


References are abbreviated as follows: B-D = Bendall and Donald 1982; PCPC = Bendall 
1988a; Sear = Sear 1987. The list incorporates several corrections to the lists in Grierson 
1982, 253, 295. 


fee] omew [eee [wo] er] So [as 





MAGNESIA 

X/M to r., St. Michael | X/Mtol., @/E tor. 26 
standing Emp. and St. George 

w. labarum 
hi OV Virgin seated, | Emp. holding akakia (27) 
B B on throne in |., embraced by St. 

Michael 
IC XC Christ standing | Emp. holding labarum 2253 28 


between FF 


and gl. cr., crowned by 
Manus Dei 


CONSTANTINOPLE 








4 | bP OV Virgin seated St. Michael presenting 2 7 | 2245 29-32 
kneeling emp. to 
Christ 
5 | A/FV onl, &/Nonr. | Emp. and saint 7 (12) | 2250 (33) 
St. Tryphon standing | holding long cross on 
between 2 lis base and steps 
6 | AX XM above half- Emp. crowned by 6 (11) | 2249 (34) 
figure of St. Michael | Christ 
7 | M QV above seated Emp. seated w. 9 (14) | 2252 (35) 
Virgin labarum-scepter and 
cross on high-backed 
throne 
8 | St. George standing M. VIII. and A. II 16 (85) | 2321 (36) 
blessed by St. Michael 
9 | A/T/Hon lL. MI/CA on | Emp. and military 8 13 2251 37 
r. Empty throne w. saint holding long staff 
instruments of the surmounted by star 
Passion (Hetoimasia) 
10 | Seraph facing, B in | Emp. standing w. 12 18 2256 (38) 
upper field sword(?) and akakia 
between B 4 
11 | bP OV Virgin seated Emp. standing w. 


on high throne 


labarum-scepter and 
globus w. patr. cross 
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(a) 3 pellets (39) 
11 (17) | 2254 
a (15) | 2255 
4 (9) | 2247 41 


vertically on each 
Pre-basilicon type 


panel of throne 
IC XC Christ seated Emp. standing w. (19) | 2257 (42) 
on low throne, labarum and akakia 
reversed N to l. 


(b) C A on each 
MAGNESIA or THESSALONICA 


panel of throne 
Bust of Christ, A A in 
ic XC Bust of Christ | As no. 4 2244 (43) 
between K » 
16 | A/NI/KO onl, A Aon M. VIII and A. II (54) 2317 (44) 
r. Bust of St. kneeling, blessed by 
Nicholas Christ 
PHILADELPHIA 


field 
hP OV Half-length 

Cross w. ?/A/A/* in Emp. standing w. (58) (45) 
quarters labarum and gl. w. 

























Same type 





Emp. crowned by 
Christ 





figure of Virgin 
between A K 











patr. cross 


NOTES 
1. 1258/9? DOC IV, pl. xxxvu, 2. 
2. 1259/60. Not accepted by Hendy as Magnesia. 
3. 1260/1. First publ. Bertelé 1926, 14, no. 41 = DOC IV, pl. xxxvu, 3. 
4. 1261/2. First publ. Bertelé 1926, 14, no. 42. The types reproduce Class II of the hyperpyron and point to its being 
an accession issue at Constantinople. See also Class 15. 
6. Protonotarios coll. fr. Bank Leu auct. 13 (29.iv.1975), lot 756. 
7. Protonotarios coll. 
8. 1272/3. Protonotarios coll. fr. Hess-Bank Leu auct. 24 (13.v.1970), lot 745; another Coll. N. K(apamadji) 698. As 
Thessalonica in PCPC. See also Class 16 below. 
9. 1274/5(?). 
lla. Hermitage (ex Photiadés Pacha 571), 2.17 g. 
L1b. Protonotarios coll. 
14. Hermitage (ex Photiadés Pacha 573), 2.80 g. 
15. 1261/2. Birmingham, Barber coll. A companion piece to Class 4. 
16, 1272/3. Protonotarios coll., ex Coll. N. K(apamadji) 697. A companion piece to Class 8. 
17. Bendall 1984¢c, 4, no. 3, from Longuet 1957, 49, no. 296 (Vienna). 
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COPPER TRACHEA 


Michael VIII’s copper trachea are irregularly shaped, concave coins about an inch (25 mm) 
in diameter and weighing anywhere between 1.5 g and 3 g, averaging a little over 2 g. They 
were perhaps struck 144 to the pound, but differences between well-preserved specimens 
are substantial and there do not seem to have been any prescribed limits of tolerance. ‘The 
authoritative listing and study of them is that of Bendall and Donald (1974), with some “Addi- 
tions and Amendments” published two years later (Bendall and Donald 1976). In the lists 
that follow, the letters M, C, and T followed by a numeral indicate the issues there ascribed 
to Magnesia, Constantinople, and Thessalonica respectively, with UC and UT those ascribed 
uncertainly to the same mints, MA those listed separately under Michael VIII and Androni- 
cus (on pp. 43-4), and Additions those in the subsequent article. 

Some 50 types of Michael's trachea are known, and it is unlikely that many more remain 
to be discovered. It is safe to assume that they represent annual issues, as Michael’s reign 
lasted 24 years at Thessalonica and 21'% at Constantinople. Magnesia also had two and a half 
years to mint in Michael’s name between his coronation in January 1259 and late in 1261, 
while Philadelphia minted over two, probably consecutive years in the second half of the 
reign. These figures imply the existence of about 50 annual types, to which may be added the 
possibility of a few special issues, for example, to celebrate such occasions as the coronation of 
Andronicus II (1272) and perhaps, since the coins were issued by the government, even such 
an unpopular event as the abortive Union of the Churches at the Council of Lyons (1274). If 
the issues were annual, however, there must be some errors in the mint distributions pro- 
posed by Bendall, since even after taking account of subsequent additions and corrections 
his system would give some 28 to Constantinople and 20 to Thessalonica, with too many for 
the first and too few for the second. Although the material at Dumbarton Oaks suggests that 
some of the Constantinopolitan attributions are doubtful, there seem to be not many cases 
where it can be said with certainty that the coins in question are Thessalonican. Though the 
Trnovo site finds (Dochev 1992) are now helpful over the latter, it has seemed preferable to 
accept Bendall’s arrangement in all save a few details, and leave it for future scholars to 
decide, on the basis of find spots or other evidence, what adjustments over attributions have 
to be made. 

Hoard evidence is also our only guide to chronology, though in the present state of our 
knowledge it does not carry us much further than identifying the earliest issues of the reign 
and some of the later ones belonging to the late 1260s or early 1270s. 

The earliest issues can be identified from the Arta hoard (Mattingly 1923; Bendall and 
Donald 1974, xii-xiv, revising some of Mattingly’s attributions), the oddly named Capstan 
Navy Cut hoard (Walker 1978, 48), and the coins now on display in Ioannina Museum on 
which Bendall has kindly provided some information and which probably represent a hoard. 
Each consists mainly of coins of the Nicene period but ends early in the reign of Michael 
VIII, whose coins in them are set out in Table 7. The find spots of the three hoards resulted 
in the coins being mainly Thessalonican, presumably covering the years 1258/9, 1259/60, 
1260/1, and 1261/2, though there is nothing to determine their order. Arta had a single coin 
of Constantinople which on typological grounds would anyway have been placed early in the 
reign, as its reverse type is that of the hyperpyron; it should presumably be given to 1261. 
The other two hoards contain substantial numbers of C.23, which is perhaps Magnesian (so 
PCPC 2). The absence of other early types, notably C.2, from Arta is sufficiently explained 
by the remoteness of the site. 
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TABLE 7 
Hoards with Early Palaeologan A Trachea 


Thessalonica 
T.2 
Lo 
T.4 
T.16 


Constantinople 
C.1 
C.23 





A second hoard important for dating is formed by the parcel of 18 coins from a hoard 
found near Bergama (Pergamum) sometime in the 1960s and described by Weller (1969). 
The coins described end with six of Michael VIII in association with Andronicus II, five of 
Constantinople and one of Thessalonica, and since the first of these is the only type repre- 
sented by more than two specimens—of most types there is only one—it is reasonable to date 
the hoard to 1272 or 1273, with the other nine types in it belonging to the years 1259-72. 
Unfortunately this accounts for less than a third of the nearly 30 Constantinopolitan types 
listed by Bendall, so we cannot assume that most of the others, still less all of them, can be 
dated 1272-82. As Weller misattributed two of the types to Michael’s predecessors, and his 
article was in any case written before Bendall and Donald’s handbook appeared, the contents 
are set out in Table 8 for convenience of reference. 

Scattered finds are not helpful over dating, but they can be for mint identification. Of 
the four coins of Michael found in the excavations of the church of St. Achilleus, situated on 
the island of the same name at the northern end of Lake Prespa (Caramessini-Oeconomides 
1967, 262-3, nos. 78-81), three are, not surprisingly, of Thessalonica (T.15, 16, UT:5) and 
only one of Constantinople (C.17). The two coins found at Troy in the excavations of 1932-8 
(Bellinger 1961, nos. 366-7) were, on the other hand, both of Constantinople (C.1, 6) as were 
two (both C.1) found at Sardis (Bell 1916, no. 987; Bates 1971, no. 1234), the one (C.2) from 
Ephesus (Milne 1925, no. 181), and the five (C.6, 8) in the Pergamum excavations of 1904-8 
(Regling 1914, col. 5681). A specimen of C.8 in Berlin is described as being from Priene, 
though it is not noted in Regling 1927. The distribution is what one would expect, though 
the total is disappointingly small. In the Pergamum excavations of 1973-81 (Voegtli 1993, 
68-71) the coins of Michael VIII are all of either Magnesia (4) or Constantinople, with only 
one of Thessalonica, since the doubtful no. 995 is in fact one of John Ducas. 

Apart from hoard evidence our only clues to dating would be overstriking, muling, and 
style. No overstrikes or mules, however, have so far been noted, while style is not very helpful, 
though Bendall has noted that there is an evolution in portraiture of Michael from an early 
version with prominent forked beard, such as occurs on coins of Magnesia, to a later one 
with heavy side whiskers, these being represented by two slightly curving ladders of short 
horizontal lines on either side of the face from the chin upward to the imperial crown. The 
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TABLE 8 
The Bergama Hoard of 1272/3 


Types are numbered as in Weller’s article (Weller 1969), with identifications according to 
Bendall and Donald 1974 and PCPC. The second column gives the number of specimens in 
the hoard. The coins are all of Constantinople unless otherwise indicated. 


Michael VIII alone 


St. Tryphon/Emp. cr. by Virgin (Magn.) 
Elaborate cross/Half-fig. of emp. (Thess.) 

St. Michael/Emp. and St. George 

Bust of Christ, AA/Three-quarter fig. of emp. 





Bust of St. Theodore/Emp. cr. by Virgin 
Half-fig. of Virgin, B B/Emp. seated 
Virgin seated/Emp. presented to Christ 


St. Michael/Emp. standing (Magn. ?) 


Seraph/Three-quarter fig. of emp. 


Michael VIII and Andronicus II 


St. Nicholas/Christ blessing emperors MA.1 | 55 197-9 
St. Theodore/St. Michael blessing emperors (Thess.) | MA.2| 86 212-15 





list in Table 9, and the catalogue, follow the order of Bendall’s handbook, but it must be 
recognized that the arrangement is purely temporary and simply one of convenience, the 
coins, apart from the early series, being grouped according to their reverse types in the order 
of (a) emperor kneeling, (b) two figures, (c) emperor seated, and (d) emperor standing. A 
few necessary adjustments have been made. Since the elements of hesitation over Bendall’s 
“Uncertain Constantinopolitan” (UC) and “Uncertain Thessalonican” (UT) classes have by 
now disappeared, the coins have been inserted in their appropriate places, together with 
such “additions” as have been made subsequently. There are a few omissions from his list. 
C.3 (at Dumbarton Oaks) is a contemporary forgery of a hyperpyron, not a true copper 
trachy; C.19 is identical with C.17 and is a coin of Thessalonica; T-8a is identical with T:8, 
the star and sword in the latter having been eliminated on T:8 by double-striking. UC.1, 
UC.2, and UC.3 are coins of Andronicus II (= LPC—, 38’, 44"). C.26 and C.27, with DAA® 
variously arranged in the quarters of a cross, have been transferred from Constantinople to 
Philadelphia. 

An addition to the list is no. 36, for which no hoard evidence is available. Bertelé, who 
first published three of the specimens now in this collection (Bertelé 1926, 24, nos. 77bis— 
quarto), attributed them to Andronicus II and Andronicus II], but Regling appended a note 
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TABLE 9a 
Michael VIII. Trachea (1): Magnesia and Constantinople 


MAGNESIA 











1 | St. Tryphon standing | Emp. crowned by M.1 wa” Loot 


Virgin 










2 | Christ seated on low | Emp. standing M.2 42 | 2279 


throne 







CONSTANTINOPLE 
(a) With emperor kneeling 









Bust of Christ Emp. kneeling before 20 | 2259) 46-51 


Emmanuel between K» | Christ 


4 | Virgin seated Same 21 | 2260| 52-5 


(b) With 2 figures on reverse 


5 | Bust of Christ between | Emp. and St. Michael | C.4 22 | 2261 56-7 
we w. labarum 
6 | Virgin seated, 4 B in Emp. crowned by C.5 23 | 2262 58 
field Christ 
7 | Virgin seated on high | Emp. embraced by St. | C.6 24 | 2263| 59-63 
throne, B B on panels} Michael 
8 | Virgin standing half- | Emp. and St. George | C.7 25 | 2264 64-5 
left w. labarum 
9 | St. Demetrius standing | Emp. crowned by C.8 26 | 2265 66-9 
Virgin 
10 | Bust of St. Demetrius | Half-figure of emp. w. | C.9 27 | 2266 70 
St. Michael above 
11 | Half-figure of St. Emp. and St. C.10 28 | 2267 71-2 
George Constantine w. patr. | 
cross 
12 | Half-figure of St. Emp. and St. C.11 29 | 2268 73-6 
Michael Theodore w. labarum 
13 | Half-figure of St. Half-figures of emp. C.12 30 | 2269 77-8 | 
Michael and St. George w. patr. 
cross | 
14 | Half-figure of St. Emp. crowned by C.13 31 | 2270) 79-81 | 
Theodore Christ | 
15 | H/T/H on 1. MV/CA onr. | Emp. and military — 33 | 2272 82 
Empty throne w. saint holding staff 
instruments of the surmounted by star 


Passion (Hetoimasia) 
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Virgin seated on high | Emp. and uncertain — (83) 
throne saint w. labarum 
(c) With emperor seate 


84-5 


N 


oO. 
16 


17 | Bust of Christ 






Half-length figure of 
Virgin turning I. 


Bust of Virgin orans 
Cherub, * + in field 


Christ standing 


Virgin seated on high 
throne 


23 | Archangel w. patr. 
cross to |. and r. 


24 | Bust of Christ 
Emmanuel between 
AA 


25 | Virgin seated on high 
throne 


26 | St. George standing 
27 | St. Michael standing 
28 | St. Michael standing 


29 | Bust of St. Nicholas 


30 | Patr. cross on leaved 
base 


d 
Emp. seated w. C.14 34 


labarum and model 
city 





Emp. seated w. 
labarum and gl. w. 
patr. cross 


C.16 
C.18 


Emp. seated w. sword 


Emp. seated on high 
throne w. labarum and 
akakia 


Emp. seated on high | UC.4 
throne w. labarum and 


gl. cr. 


Emp. seated w. cross | UC.5 


and gl. cr. 


Emp. seated on high — 


throne w. cross and gl. 


Half-figure of emp. w. | C.20 
labarum and gl. w. 

patr. cross 

Emp. standing w. C.21 
sword 

Emp. standing w. C.22 
labarum and akakia 

Emp. standing C.23 
Emp. standing. w. C.24 
trifurcate scepter and 

gl. cr. 





Emp. standing w. cross | C.25 
and akakia 


Half-figure of emp. w. 
labarum and gl. cr. 


39 


41 


48 


49 


2274 


2290 


2291 


2277 


2281 


2282 


2283 


2284 


2285 


2288 


(103) 


104-5 


cr. 
(d) With emperor standing 


106 


109 


110-13 


114-22 


123-4 


125-6 


127-8 


COPPER TRACHEA 12] 


Se] one [een fr 


Seraph, B din upper | Half-figure of emp. w. | C.29 50 | 2289 
field labarum and patr. 
cross 
Bust of Christ Emp. standing w. 2278 
Emmanuel, P in labarum and akakia, 
field Manus Dei upper r. 
Michael VIII and Andronicus II (1272 and later) 


33 | Bust of St. Nicholas, Ht | Christ blessing the two | MA.1 55 | 2318 
A in field emps. 


Half-figure of St. 
Michael 


Bust of Virgin 






































Two emps. standing, 
M. holding a palm 


(88) | — 





Two emps. standing w. 56 | 2320 


labarum 





Labarum on cushion _ | Busts of two emps. LPC 807*| 157 | 2425 


NOTES 


nN 


. Bendall in PCPC regards this as Constantinopolitan. 

15. Also struck in silver (9). 

16. Bendall coll. 

22. Bendall coll. 

23. Attributed in PCPC to Magnesia. 

32. First publ. Bendall in “Additions” (Bendall and Donald 1976). 
34. Bertelé and Morrisson 1978, 138-9, type I (pl. 14.4-5). 

35. LPC 76'*, w. attribution corrected in Bendall 1977a. 

36. See discussion in text. 


TABLE 9B 
Michael VIII. Trachea (2): Thessalonica and Philadelphia 


THESSALONICA 
(a) Early types 


St. Demetrius Emp. crowned by 
seated w. sword St. Michael 


Bust of St. Emp. and St. 
Demetrius Michael w. cross 


St. Michael Half-figure of emp. 
standing and St. Demetrius 
w. haloed cross 


Large lily Emp. half-left w. 
cross and akakia 
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(b) With two figures on reverse 



















St. Demetrius 
seated w. sword 


Half-figure of St. 
Michael 


Bust of emp. T.l 
crowned by Christ 








Half-figure ofemp. | T:5 
crowned by Virgin 


















Patriarchal cross Emp. and St. T.6 

flanked by 2 stars | Demetrius w. model 

and 2 lis city 

Cross and 4 stars | Busts of emp. and T.7 (70) 






St. Demetrius w. 


















































model city, star ] 
above 
Winged patr. Emp. and St. 161 
cross Demetrius holding 
sword, star above 
St. Demetrius Emp. crowned by — _ — 
standing, star in Virgin 
field 
Bust of Virgin Half-figures of emp. 131-2 
orans and saint, half-circle 





and stars above 






Flower 





Emp. and Virgin 
holding patr. cross, 
2 stars in field 








72 2312 162-4 





St. Demetrius Emp. seated w. 
standing cross and akakia 






75 2302 165-8 





Bust of St. Emp. seated w. 












George labarum and akakia 
(d) With emperor standing 
51 | Christ seated on Emp. standing w. T.9 44 2280 107-8 






cross and model 
city, between B 4 


low throne 










Half-figure of St. 
Demetrius 


Emp. standing w. T.10 
labarum and gl. w. 
patr. cross 
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se] one [anor | oo [ar 


St. Demetrius 
seated 


Bust of St. 
Demetrius 


St. Demetrius 
standing 
St. Demetrius 
standing 


Elaborate voided 
cross 


St. Demetrius 
standing 


Bust of St. 
Demetrius 


Bust of St. 
Demetrius 


Bust of St. 
Demetrius 


Half-figure of St. 
Theodore 


Bust of St. 
Demetrius 


Bust of St. 
George 


Bust of St. 
Michael 


Emp. standing w. 
patr. cross and 
akakia 


Winged emp. 2305 


standing 


Emp. standing w. 2306 


cross and lis 


Emp. standing w. lis 2307 


and labarum 


Bust of emp. w. 2308 


labarum and gl. cr. 


Winged emp. w. 2314 


patr. cross 


Emp. holding patr. 2315 
cross and standard 


(?) 


Emp. standing w. 
model city and 
labarum, stars in 
field 


Emp. standing w. 
akakia and 
trifurcate scepter 


Two emps. blessed 212-15 


by St. Michael 


A. II crowned by M. 
Vill 


Two emps. holding 
patr. cross 


216-18 


Two emps. holding 
gl. cr. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Large voided 
cross, X at the 
intersection, ?/A/ 
A/? in the 
quarters 


Emp. standing 
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[ome tome [ar 


Similar cross, but | As last 
PA/AP/N/E in the 
quarters 





NOTES 

43. LPC 210" = PCPC (217), from Gerasimov 1969, 112, no. 35 (source unstated), is another specimen of this coin, 
Gerasimov having misread X/M as A/NA. 

50. Attributed in PCPC to Constantinople. 

59. First publ. Bendall and Donald 1976 (“Additions”). 

60. Dochev 1992, 136-7, no. 9; 246 (table XLv.9, pl. 16.10). 

61. Bertelé and Morrisson 1978, 140-1, pl. 14.9-11. On p. 140, pl. 14.7-8, Bertelé describes and illustrates two speci- 
mens of this type having St. Demetrius instead of St. Theodore (PCPC 87; Sear 2322). Only a few letters are legible 
in either case, and if correctly rendered as the name of Demetrius should probably be regarded as a die-sinker’s 
error and not as specimens of a distinct type. ; 

62. Bertelé and Morrisson 1978, pl. 14.1215. 

63. Ibid., pl. 14.6. 

64. Ibid., pl. 14.4-5. 

65-6. Bendall’s earlier attribution of these to Constantinople is corrected in Bendall 1984c. 


preferring Michael VIII and Andronicus II on the strength of the H which came to light in 
the left field of one of them, presumably after cleaning, while Bertelé’s article was in press. 
Bendall adhered, with some hesitation, to the Andronicus II attribution, since one of the DO 
specimens had been described as having ANA beside the figure on the left (Bendall 1979d, 
499), but this is an error, and since Veglery and Millas (1977, 96, no. 7) published an excep- 
tionally well-preserved specimen (3.16 g) with the clear reading HAECNOTIC-ONA . .. , the 
attribution is not in doubt. 

The attribution of the first two coins to Magnesia follows Hendy’s conclusions of 1969. It 
depends in the first case on the use of St. Tryphon as the type, in the second on the features 
the coin has in common with Theodore II’s trachea of Type C, notably the exaggerated pearls 
below the globus cruciger, the paneling of the chlamys and the broad crown, and the liga- 
tured TH in AECNOHC. One would expect a third type, and it is possible that Bendall’s C.23, 
with a standing figure of St. Michael on the obverse and of Michael VIII on the reverse, might 
fit the bill, for the diamond pattern on the lower part of the emperor’s chlamys corresponds to 
that of the second of the “Magnesian” coins, but as this occurs on a few other types also it 
seems best, in the present state of our knowledge, to leave Magnesia with two types only. In 
PCPC (2), however, Bendall makes it a coin of Magnesia. 


TETARTERA 
The tetarteron coinage of Michael VIII is even more meager than that of his Nicene prede- 
cessors. Hendy (1969, 263-4, pl. 36.5, 6=DOC IV, pl. xxxvi, 6; 194-5) published a tetarteron 
bearing his name and having on the obverse a standing figure of Christ and on the reverse 
one of the emperor. It has obvious typological affinities with earlier coins and its Magnesian 
origin seems assured. For Thessalonica, however, there is a coin (196) with a half-length 
figure of St. Michael on the obverse and one of Michael VIII on the reverse, the emperor 
being identified by X/M in the upper right-hand field and traces of letters (perhaps 4/PT/I) in 
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the left field. I had originally attributed it to Constantinople, though the two coins are mark- 
edly different in fabric, coins of the first type being thin with ragged edges, while the only 
known specimen of the second is thick and has straight or curved edges sharply cut. Hendy 
has pointed out to me, however, that the figure of Michael is advancing slightly to the right, 
a feature of Thessalonican tetartera in the Latin and Nicene periods. Wroth (1908, 11.613) 
attributed to Michael VIII and Andronicus II the flat copper assaria having a standing em- 
peror on each face and both figures bearded, but it is now recognized that these are coins of 
Andronicus II and Michael IX (671-6). A flat copper coin with the emperor on horseback 
attributed to Michael VIII by Sabatier (1862, I1.243/13; pl. lix.15) is a misread coin of Manuel 
Il. Wroth may well be correct, however, in his suggestion that some of the anonymous tetar- 
tera currently regarded as “Uncertain Nicene” issues were struck during Michael’s reign. 

Michael VIII's virtual monopoly of his own coinage has not always been realized, and in 
several standard works on Byzantine numismatics there are coins, for the most part of An- 
dronicus II and Michael IX, that are wrongly attributed to Michael VIII and Andronicus II. 
Two of them have just been referred to, and it may be convenient to summarize the others 
here, with cross-references to where the coins are to be found in this volume. 


Sabatier 1862, II (= S), A. II and M. IX, assarion (689) 
243/14 (pl. lix.17) 

S 244/15 (pl. lix.16) A cast “trachy” for which various attributions have been 
proposed (see Wroth 1911, 613, note 1) and which is 
probably a nineteenth-century coin ornament. All 
known specimens are from the same molds. There are 
eight (one gilded) in the DO collection and three in the 
Whittemore collection. 


Ratto 1930 (= R) 2222 = S 244/15 (see above), attributed, presumably because 
it is cast, to Cherson. 
R 2223 A. II and M. IX, assarion (671-6) 
Goodacre 1957 (= G) = R 2223 (see above). 
324/25 
G 324/26 = § 243/14 (see above). 
G 324/27 = R 2222 (see above) 


Bertelé attributed hyperpyra having Michael kneeling on the left and Andronicus on the 
right to Michael VIII and Andronicus IX (Bertelé Dossier 49-50; 1973, 66 and pl. 11.25; cf. 
Bertelé and Morrisson 1978, 44, note 2). They are better regarded as carelessly designed 
coins of Andronicus II and Michael IX. 


ANDRONICUS II 


Senior emperor 11 December 1282 — 24 May 1328; 
dep.; died 13 February 1332 


Associated with his father from 8 November 1272 
Associated with Michael IX 21 May 1294 - 12 October 1320 
Associated with Andronicus III from 2 February 1325 


Andronicus II's reign was formally one of the longest in Byzantine history, only surpassed by 
those of Basil II and John V. He was, as noted already (p. 104), recognized as co-emperor in 
1259 or 1261 but not crowned till 8 November 1272, in company with his first wife, Anna of 
Hungary. His eldest son, Michael IX—unlike most co-emperors who did not have an inde- 
pendent reign, Michael is customarily numbered in the imperial sequence—was associated 
co-emperor in 1281 as a child, shortly before Michael VIII’s death, but he was not crowned 
till 21 May 1294. (The date traditionally given, 1295, is incorrect.) The joint reign lasted till 
1320, when it was ended by a family tragedy. Michael’s eldest son, Andronicus III, had been 
associated co-emperor in February 1316 but without being crowned, just as Andronicus II 
had been early in Michael VIII’s reign. In 1320, in the course of a somewhat scandalous love 
affair, Andronicus III authorized the assassination of a rival, but by a mistake it was his own 
younger brother Manuel who was killed. The shock of losing his son in such circumstances 
proved too much for Michael IX, who was in poor health, and he died at Thessalonica on 
12 October 1320. 

Andronicus II thereupon decided to set aside Andronicus III in favor of another grand- 
son, Michael Katharos, the illegitimate son of Michael’s younger brother, the despot Con- 
stantine (see Table 1), but Andronicus III was popular and rose in revolt (1321). Andronicus 
I] was compelled to receive him back as his heir-apparent in 1322, though he was not for- 
mally crowned till 2 February 1325. In 1327 the two parties were again at war, till on 23 May 
1328 Andronicus III captured Constantinople by surprise and compelled his grandfather to 
abdicate. At first Andronicus II was treated with respect, retaining the imperial insignia and 
his quarters in the Palace, but in 1330 he was finally dethroned and consigned to a monastery, 
where he died, old and blind, on 13 February 1332. There are good narrative sources for 
the reign in Pachymeres (to 1308), Gregoras, and Cantacuzene, but no modern biography, 
though Laiou 1972, while professedly concerned only with the emperor's Western relations, 
is virtually such, with an excellent assessment of his character and of the problems that faced 
him. There are good accounts in Ostrogorsky 1969, 478-98, and Nicol 1993, 93-166, and 
the basic events are summarized in PLP 9 (1989), 81-3, no. 21436 (Andronicus II) and 105-7, 
no. 21529 (Michael IX). 

Andronicus II’s long reign was a singularly unhappy one. Although personally coura- 
geous and not without some skill in diplomacy, his interests were devoted to religion, litera- 
ture, and art. He repudiated the Union of Lyons, reversing his father’s religious policy, upon 
the latter’s death in 1282. His court was the center ofa rich cultural life, associated principally 
with the name of the Grand Logothete Theodore Metochites, remembered above all for his 
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patronage of the decoration of the Kariye Camii. But the empire was threatened in Europe 
by the Serbs and in Asia Minor by the Turks, so that much of Macedonia and Thessaly was 
lost to the former and most of Anatolia to the latter. In 1303 the emperor purchased the 
services of a troop of Catalan mercenaries under Roger de Flor, but while they were of consid- 
erable initial assistance against the Turks, relieving Cyzicus and Philadelphia and recovering 
for the empire the region between the Hermos and the Meander, their undisciplined conduct 
made them generally detested, and after Roger’s assassination in 1305 they plundered and 
largely laid waste the countryside of Thrace and subsequently Macedonia in what passed into 
Greek popular folklore as “the Catalan Vengeance.” Not till 1309 did they leave imperial 
territory and, after the battle of Cephissus (1311), acquire the duchy of Athens. The heavy 
taxation required for ineffective military expeditions and an unwise foreign policy alienated 
all classes, and the long civil war in the 1320s, together with the Italian stranglehold on 
Byzantine commerce, left the empire much weaker at the time of Andronicus II’s deposition 
than it had been at his accession. 


Andronicus II’s reign saw decisive changes in the coinage of the empire. This is not the case 
for the gold, which continued the general pattern of that of Michael VIII, though with 
changes in type and a substantial reduction in fineness. But the changes in the copper coinage 
were extensive and those in the silver were total. The copper trachy (stamenon) carried on 
as before, with an even greater variety of types, but the place of the tetarteron was taken by 
a flat copper coin of larger module that came to be called an assarion. As for the silver, the 
traditional concave trachy, which had been issued regularly under Michael VIII though on 
only a small scale, was abolished and replaced by a flat silver coin known as a basilicon, 
accompanied by a half basilicon and a billon one-eighth basilicon called by the Latins a tor- 
nese. In both cases there was an element of Westernization, most complete in the case of 
the silver, where the basilicon copied the Venetian silver “ducat” in its weight and general 
appearance, so that both it and the Venetian coin, which circulated widely in the empire, 
would be accepted as equivalents. In the case of the assarion the Western element is more 
limited, for in the West there were at that time no coins of copper, but some assaria are of 
typically “Western” design, as indeed were most of the tornesi, in their having a central type 
and a surrounding circle of legend in large letters. 

The main collections of published material for the coinage of the reign are in LPC and 
PCPC, both particularly important for the immensely varied copper coinage and PCPC con- 
taining the fullest listings of the sigla employed on the gold. More detail on the latter, includ- 
ing the whereabouts of the specimens referred to, will be found in Bendall 1984b, which was 
essentially a preliminary study for the PCPC lists. The gold coinage was examined in articles 
by Veglery and Millas (1973, 1974) and Protonotarios (1974), the first article being useful for 
the material it contains despite the waywardness of some of its attributions. Likewise impor- 
tant for the gold is Gerasimov 1962, though, as Metcalf noted at the time, its confused presen- 
tation and extreme inaccuracy mean that it must be employed with caution. For the silver, 
the name of the basilicon was first properly explained in Laurent 1952, and the coins them- 
selves have been studied in Veglery and Zacos 1961, 1962, Protonotarios 1972b, and Whitting 
1972. Material on their fineness is brought together in Morrisson et al. 1999. For the copper 
the main contributions come from Bertelé, who published many new coins and was the first 
to recognize the dates used as coin types on a number of issues (Bertelé and Morrisson 1978, 
123-35), and Bendall, more especially in relation to the overstrikes that help in dating spe- 
cific types. These and other works will be referred to in detail in the sections that follow. 
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The interpretation of the coinage of so long and complicated a reign inevitably raises 
many problems. Scholars have sometimes hesitated over whether coins showing Michael and 
Andronicus are ones of Michael VIII with Andronicus II or Andronicus II with Michael IX. 
Coins of an Andronicus alone could belong to Andronicus II or Andronicus III. Are there 
any coins specifically of Andronicus’ second “sole reign” of 1320-5? Did coins on which Mi- 
chael IX appears end with his death in 1320, and, for that matter, did the coinage of Androni- 
cus II end in 1328, or in 1332, or even later? How much of the religious anonymous coinage 
of the period was struck under Andronicus II, and indeed why was it struck at all? Most of 
these problems are limited to the copper, but some of them exist for the gold and silver also. 
Each of them can best be discussed in its proper context. 


GOLD COINS 

All Andronicus II's hyperpyra (see Table 11) have as their obverse type a half-figure of the 
Virgin orans within the walls of Constantinople, as on the hyperpyra of Michael VIII, but 
the reverses are of two types, one showing the emperor in proskynesis before a standing 
Christ, the other showing him with a co-emperor, first Michael IX and later Andronicus III, 
having between them a standing figure of Christ holding his hands in benediction on their 
heads. The first class can be broken down further according to whether the emperor is or is 
not nimbate, and the second according to whether the walls of Constantinople are shown 
with six castles, as on the hyperpyra of Michael VIII and those of Andronicus II alone, or 
with four, the reduction having apparently been made with no other object than that of 
simplifying the task of fitting an overabundance of privy marks into the restricted space avail- 
able on the coin. 

The weights of the coins are very irregular, as often with debased coin series. They are 
usually between 3.5 g and 4.0 g, as against the traditional figure of 4.55 g, but well-preserved 
specimens can fall to under 3 g or rise to nearly 6 g, so that they generally passed by weight 
and not by tale, as Pegolotti (1936, 40) explains. They are often irregular in shape, with parts 
of the edges straight instead of curved through being cut by shears in the mint either before 
or after the coins were struck. The details of the designs and privy marks on the obverse are 
often difficult to make out, as the clumsy method of striking (Bendall and Sellwood 1978) 
could result in parts of the type overlapping each other. Their fineness was several times 
reduced during the reign. According to Pegolotti (1936, 289; Table 10), the “kneeler” type 
(inginocchiati) were of 14 carat gold (583/1,000), while “the old ones with three saints,” that 
is, those showing Christ between Andronicus II and a co-emperor, were of 13% carats (562.5/ 
1,000). Pachymeres (1835, Bonn ed., I1.493—4; corrected text in Morrisson et al. 1985, 253), 
writing in about 1308, asserts that Andronicus reduced the coins at the beginning of his reign 
from 16 carats to 15, and subsequently to 13 and then 12 (500/1,000). Modern analyses, as 
set out in Appendix 1, show on the other hand that coins of Class I are fairly consistently 
nearly 15 carats fine, as the later hyperpyra of Michael VIII had been, while there is an 
abrupt fall to 13 and then 12 or 11% carats for coins of Class II, showing Andronicus II with 
Michael IX, and a consistent 11 carats for those of Class III, with Andronicus II and Androni- 
cus III. Pegolotti’s initial figure is therefore correct, but he underestimated the subsequent 
decline in the series with éve santi. Pachymeres’ figures, which are consistently too high, per- 
haps represent the ones stated in official documents to which he had access. 

The coins vary greatly in their details, and a number of studies have been devoted to 
discussing their meaning, or indeed whether they have any. The legends can be circular, 
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TABLE 10 
Hyperpyron Finenesses, 1261-1328 


The table is based on the material collected in Morrisson et al. 1985, 240-52; cf. also her tabular 
presentation in Morrisson 1991b, 310. It shows how well the figures of Pachymeres and Pegolotti 
(identifications in italics) are confirmed by modern analyses by proton activation. 


Pachymeres Analysis 


or 


Michael VIII 
Perperi paglialoccati 


Andronicus II 





Perperi inginocchiati 

Perperi vecchi tre santi 

“At present” (ca. 1330/40?) 
Perperi di Filadelfe 


Perperi nuovi di rosa e di stella 





Perperi nuovi nuovi 


following the circumference of the coin, or columnar, and the circular ones are sometimes 
reversed. While Michael IX is normally represented on coins of Class II with the lower part 
of his face rounded and beardless, he is sometimes shown with a mustache and a short beard. 
While he is normally shown standing on the right from the spectator’s point of view, in accor- 
dance with protocol, and Andronicus as senior emperor is on the left, these positions are 
sometimes reversed, so that Michael is accorded what is conventionally the senior position. 
Usually when this occurs the inscriptions are also transposed, but it can happen that the 
inscriptions are transposed and the positions of the emperors are normal. 

The six-castles hyperpyra all have columnar inscriptions and the four-castles ones of An- 
dronicus II with Andronicus III are all circular, so the change from one arrangement to the 
other must have come about during the four-castles period of Andronicus II with Michael 
IX. As both arrangements, however, can be found in some plentiful issues bearing the same 
privy marks, it would seem that the change was one of no significance. The same is true of 
the representation of Michael IX as bearded. It might be expected that coins showing this 
feature would occur only late in the reign, though in fact he was 17 in 1294, but this is not 
the case. It can occur on coins with six castles, as on several specimens here (260-1), so it is 
presumably no more than the vagary of a die-sinker. 

The same, more surprisingly, is the case with the positions of the two emperors. Bertelé 
described one of the coins here (258) in the context of his study of co-emperors on Palaeolo- 
gan coins (Bertelé and Morrisson 1978, 144-5, with important note by Morrisson on p. 145, 
note 1), and Ricotti Prina, a collector friend of Bertelé who was apt to take over ideas men- 
tioned en passant by the latter, suggested that such coins were struck by Andronicus II to 
celebrate the successive coronations of Michael IX and Andronicus III (Ricotti Prina 1972, 
15). When the inscriptions are reversed but the positions of the emperors left normal it has 
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TABLE 11 
Hyperpyra of Andronicus II: Chronology and Finenesses 


All coins have as obverse type the Virgin orans within the walls of Constantinople, which is 
shown with six or four castles. For the sigla in each class, see Tables 12-15, and for further 
details on finenesses, see Appendix 1. 


Emperor kneeling before Christ; six castles 
(a) Emperor nimbate (226-8) 1282-ca. 1290 
(b) Emperor without nimbus (229-34) ca. 1290-94 


Christ blessing Andronicus II and Michael IX 
(a) Six castles (235-61) 1294-1303 
(b) Four castles (262-492) 1303-20 or later 


Christ blessing Andronicus II and III 1325-28 or later 
(493-503) 





sometimes been supposed that the “Michael” on the coin is Michael VIII and the coin be- 
longed to this ruler’s reign (so Bertelé 1963a, 45 and 1973, 66; Iliescu 1965, 98-9). This is 
out of the question, for some of the coins are of the four-castles series and anyway of much 
baser gold than those of Michael VIII’s time. Whitting (1973, 238) believed that these inver- 
sions were no more than die-sinkers’ mistakes, and Protonotarios, in an important article 
(1976), showed that they are associated with a variety of privy marks and apparently occur 
at any point in the reign. “During this period, the careless appearance of the coins and the 
lack of uniformity in the details of each issue [were] due to the officials of the mint, who 
disregarded such errors as long as the general pattern of the coin was in order” (Protonota- 
rios 1976, 44). More recently Bendall (1995) has put forward the view that while some coins 
of Constantinople and perhaps Thessalonica are of this category, others should be regarded 
as products of another, still unidentified mint, for they are closely die-linked and bear partic- 
ular privy marks for which no “correct” issues are recorded, but the existence of a die-link 
(P. J. Donald, personal communication, 1996) between a normal coin and one with trans- 
posed imperial positions supports the view that no more than die-sinkers’ errors are involved. 
Such coins are therefore treated here as normal Constantinopolitan issues. Bendall has also 
(1981b, 1982b, 1987a) attributed to Thessalonica several groups of hyperpyra having unusual 
letter forms and other details, including the peculiar style of the imperial figures and various 
sigla (PCPC 206-8; sigla 95-7, 105-14, 197-207), but this remains uncertain and in the cata- 
logue here the coins are treated as Constantinopolitan, with a note that Thessalonica is a 
possibility. See Table 15. 


Class I. Andronicus II Alone, 1282-94 
The types of Class I (Table 11) derive from those of Michael VIII’s hyperpyra. The ob- 
verse is the same, but much less carefully rendered, with the letters MP ©V on either side of 
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the Virgin’s head being often reduced a few dots or completely absent. The reverse type is 
based on that of Michael's coin, but with a number of changes. The archangel behind the 
emperor is omitted, as Andronicus had no equally illustrious heavenly namesake, and the 
emperor is not shown kneeling, with his body upright, but either crouching or bowing in 
proskynesis, the effect being rendered particularly grotesque because of the need to have the 
emperor's head twisted round so that, in accordance with Byzantine etiquette, it could face 
the spectator. Christ is shown standing instead of seated, and, as on Michael’s later coins, he 
holds a book and not a scroll. 

It was suggested by Veglery and Millas (1973, 1974) that these coins with Andronicus II 
alone should be divided between the two periods of Andronicus’ “sole” reign, that is, between 
1282-94 and 1320-5, 1320 being the date of Michael [X’s death and 1325 that of Andronicus 
III’s crowning and effective assumption of power. Protonotarios (1974) disposed effectively 
of this, pointing out that all coins of Andronicus II alone have six castles and not four on the 
walls of Constantinople, while the change from six to four was made in the time of Michael 
IX, and that the hoard evidence is decisively against it. The hoard here (Istanbul A), for 
example, which is shown by the presence of a few coins of Andronicus II with Andronicus 
III to belong to the late 1320s, does not contain a single coin of Andronicus II alone, as it 
would have done if some of these belonged to Andronicus II’s second “sole” reign of the 
early 1320s. 

The presence or absence of a halo on the emperor’s head, however, is of chronological 
significance, for each variety is associated with particular groups of privy marks and the 
slightly inferior fineness (131% carats as against 14; cf. Morrisson et al. 1988, 26) of the non- 
nimbate coins shows clearly their order of issue. I argued in my Byzantine Coins (1982, 292) 
that the nimbate series (Class Ia) was the first of the reign, and Bendall’s numbering of the 
privy marks shows that he was initially of this opinion, but he subsequently (in PCPC) pre- 
ferred to make the nimbate coins the later issue. Coins of Class Ia are of extremely poor 
style, with the emperor's head thrown back at an impossible angle, and the usually garbled 
inscription contains elements of the formula EN XW TW OV NICTOC followed by either despotés 
or basileus. Coins of Class Ib are better in style and the legend is normally reduced to the 
essential elements of ANAPONIKOC AECNOTIC O NAAAIOAOLOC, though one coin in the Brit- 
ish Museum (Veglery and Millas 1973, no. 1; not in Wroth 1908, but cf. Goodacre 1937), 
with K K as privy mark, has, almost in full, ANAPONIKOC EN XPICTW TW GEW NICTOC 
BACIAEVC KAI AVTOKPATWP KOMNHNOC O NAAAIOAOSOC, the longest title that ever appears 
on a Byzantine coin. Bendall has attributed it to Thessalonica. A comparison of the two 
groups supports the view that Class Ia, with its generally shorter inscription, is not a degener- 
ate form of Class Ib, as might at first sight appear, but that Ib is basically a redesigned type 
and the later of the two. It presumably first had the lengthy inscription just given, and when 
this was found to be too long it was reduced to the simple title of AECNOTIC O NAAAIOAOLOC. 
The transition from one to the other cannot be dated precisely, but Class Ia is much com- 
moner than Class Ib, with a greater variety of privy marks, so a date of ca. 1290 cannot be 
far wrong. The sigla on coins of Class I are listed in Table 12. 


Class II. Andronicus I with Michael IX, 1294-1320 and Later 

This class retained the obverse type of Class I, but during its period of issue the number 
of towers was reduced from six to four by the elimination of the two lower ones on each side. 
The bottom section of the walls in consequence acquired a shieldlike form, leaving plenty of 
space within them for a siglon on either side of the bottom tower beneath the Virgin. The 
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TABLE 12 
Hyperpyra of Andronicus II Alone: Sigla on Class I 
From PCPC, pp. 28-9; for whereabouts of specimens, see RN 1984, 173-8. 


(a) Andronicus II Nimbate 
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reverse type is completely different, with a tall, standing figure of Christ holding his hands in 
benediction over the heads of Andronicus II, bearded and kneeling on the left, and Michael, 
beardless and kneeling on the right. Andronicus’ name is not normally followed by any title, 
but Michael’s, which generally begins XM and not the MX one would expect, is usually fol- 
lowed by a few letters containing elements of despotés. In practice the space available was so 
constricted that no more than a few letters are usually present, and the letters themselves are 
simplified and each accorded no more than one or two strokes, so that an | does duty for an 
O and a A for an A or a A. The printed text accords them a greater degree of form and 
legibility than they deserve, and scholars can reasonably differ as to how any particular leg- 
end should be rendered in type. 

As noted already, the positions of Andronicus and Michael are quite often interchanged, 
as are also the legends, and Michael is sometimes shown with mustache or beard. Since this 
last feature occurs on some of the coins with six castles, it is evidently not limited to coins 
struck late in the reign and does not help in dating individual coins or privy marks. As to the 
date of the transition from six castles to four, it seems likely that it was in 1303. In Byzantine 
Coins (1982, 292) I suggested that it was ca. 1310, and Morrisson (in Morrisson et al. 1985, 
120), following Bendall (1982a, 79), proposed a date of between ca. 1302 and ca. 1307. Mor- 
risson (1991b, 309, note 71) has subsequently pointed out that a strong case can be made for 
1303. In May that year the Venetian Senate decided to complain to the emperor of a defectus 
repertus in yperperis Imperatoris (Grecorum) apportatis per ser Ugolinum Lustiniano (Bertele 1973, 20, 
note 2 of preceding page), and the “defect” can scarcely be other than a reduction in fineness. 
As the figures in Appendix | show that a fall from 14.75 carats to 12 accompanied the change 
from six castles to four, this date can best be taken as that of the introduction of the four- 
castle type. 

Bendall (1984b) listed no fewer than 73 varieties of privy mark in Class Ila with six 
castles, but as he listed a further 31 for coins with transposed figures, without indicating 
which of them occurred in the six-castle class and which in the four-castle one, it is not 
possible to give the correct total for each class. Nor, in view of the difficulty in reading some 
of the coins, can one be sure that there is not some inadvertent repetition in the lists. In the 
present state of our knowledge it seems best simply to reproduce his tables (see Table 13), 
indicating which of the sigla are represented in the collections here. 


Class III. Andronicus I with Andronicus III, 1325-8 and Later 

Andronicus II was formally “sole” emperor again between Michael IX’s death in 1320 
and the crowning of Andronicus III (2 February 1325), since while the latter had been recog- 
nized as co-emperor in 1316 he had not then been crowned. There are no hyperpyra of 
Andronicus II alone that can be attributed to the second sole reign. As noted already, the 
argument of Veglery and Millas that there were was effectively demolished by Protonotarios 
(1974), who showed that both typological and hoard evidence were decisively against it. Pre- 
sumably the mint received no instructions for a change in type and continued to strike the 
same coins as before, unless indeed some shortage of precious metal meant that no gold coins 
were being minted at all. 

The type of the new coinage of 1325 remained basically as before but with a slight modi- 
fication in the appearance of the co-emperor—Andronicus III is always shown bearded, his 
beard being forked in contrast to the rounded one of Michael IX—and the legend, always 
circular, has some fragments of ANAPONIKOC beside both emperors instead of fragments of 
MIXAHA beside the figure on the right. The existence of these coins was first recognized by 
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TABLE 13 
Hyperpyra of Andronicus II and Michael IX: Sigla on Class II 


Based on the table in PCPC, 33-4; for the whereabouts of specimens, see RN 1984, 179-85. 
Nos. 70-2 have been transferred to the four-castle series; see note there. 


(a) With Six Castles 
Positions of Emperors Normal 
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TABLE 13 
Continued 
Obyv. — Rev. Cat. Obv. _ Rev. Cat. Obv. Rev. Cat. — 
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Positions of Emperors Transposed 


The numbering of these is complicated, for the table in PCPC, p. 34 (details in RN 1984, 
183-4) is expanded by Bendall’s list in his subsequent study of the series, where the number- 
ing is different (Bendall 1995). Most of the coins (Group A = nos. 1-28) he attributes to an 
unknown mint which was neither Constantinople nor Thessalonica (see above, p. 130). A 
smaller Group B, with either * * (no. 29) or an inverted B (no. 30) on the walls, he attributed 
to yet another mint, perhaps an irregular one. The others he regards as carelessly produced 
coins of Constantinople, where the series continued into the four-tower coinage, for its Siglon 
32 4 *) sometimes has the emperors transposed. 
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TABLE 13 
Continued 


(b) With Four Castles 


The table is taken mainly from PCPC, pp. 34-5; further details in RN 1984, 165-9. Nos. 70-2 
have been transferred from the six-castle series, for although the castles on them are some- 
times badly formed and could easily be construed as six, better specimens show that there 
were only four, as is confirmed by the placing of the sigla between the castles and not in the 
field. Coins with transposed imperial figures occur with sigla 185-6 (350-2) and 188 (356). 
The design of no. 172 has been amended to indicate that the pellets are above the walls, not 
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Blanchet (1910, 78-81) and studied by Gerasimov (1959a, 1962) but very confusedly and by 
Veglery and Zacos (1961, 135; also Veglery and Millas 1974, 6); they had generally been 
treated by earlier writers as coins of Andronicus II and Michael IX having inscriptions more 
blundered than usual. Bendall (in PCPC, p. 41) lists 27 sets of privy marks (see Table 14), 
which he regarded as good evidence for the coins having been struck for more than the three 
years 1325-8. Whether they ended in 1332, or continued to be minted in the 1330s after 
Andronicus II’s death, is difficult to say. Their fineness was only 11 carats. 


SILVER AND BILLON COINS: TRACHY, BASILICON, HALF BASILICON, TORNESE 
Four denominations of silver or billon coin were struck under Andronicus II, all of them in 
1294 or later: a concave silver trachy, the new silver basilicon, a half basilicon, and a billon 
one-eighth basilicon for which the Byzantines borrowed the Latin term tornese. The trachy 
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TABLE 14 
Hyperpyra of Andronicus II and Andronicus III: Sigla on Class III 


Based on the table in PCPC, p. 41. Whereabouts of the coins are listed in RN 1984, 190-1. 
The letters on the coins are occasionally found reversed (4 in 9, Vin 15). 
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was a survival from the coinage of Michael VIII's day. The other coins were all new, their 
introduction being the great numismatic innovation of the reign and a landmark in the his- 
tory of Byzantine coinage. 

The silver trachy, known only from a broken specimen in the Bendall collection, has on 
the obverse a bust of Christ and on the reverse two imperial half-figures holding a cross 
between them. The smaller figure on the left is beardless, and has beside it XM, that is, Mi- 
chael IX’s name, and the larger figure on the right is bearded and accompanied by the verti- 
cal legend A[N]APA. It was first published in the “Additions” to LPC (Bendall and Donald 
1980, 45, no. 1; photographic illustration in PCPC 129; Sear 2397). Michael is presumably 
placed on the left, the place of honor, because the coin represents a special issue for his 
coronation in 1294. This may mean, as Bendall suggests, that silver trachea in the name of 
Andronicus II, minted in the years 1282-94, are still to be found, but it is perhaps more 
probable that the denomination was revived for a special occasion, as that of Michael VIII 
and Andronicus II had been. The coin weighs 1.02 g, and since about a third of it is missing, 
the original weight would have been ca. 1.6 g. 

The majority of the silver basilica, which are all of the same size (19 mm) and weight 
(2.01 g) and have a sufficiently strong family resemblance to be interchangeable with each 
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TABLE 15 
Hyperpyra of Andronicus II: Sigla on “Thessalonican” Hyperpyra 


The tables are taken from PCPC, p. 45; for more detailed references see RN 1984, 178, 
184-5, and 189-90. Bendall’s numberings (95-7, 105-22, 197-202) continue his Constantino- 
politan numbering for each group. His “Thessalonica A” and “Thessalonica B” are groups 
of coins struck with very few dies and characterized by having the imperial pendilia ending 
in one pellet instead of two. 


(a) Andronicus I Alone: Six Castles 
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(b) Andronicus II and Michael IX: Four Castles 
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other, can in fact be divided into several distinct types. They go back, however, to the Venetian 
silver grosso, called by contemporaries a ducat (ducatus), which had existed since the begin- 
ning of the thirteenth century. (It was only later that this term came to be limited to the gold 
“ducat,” ducatus aureus, ducato d’oro.) Its types are a seated figure of Christ on a high-backed 
throne and the standing figures of St. Mark and the doge holding between them a banner. 
The earliest Byzantine basilica of regular type have also Christ on a high-backed throne, but 
subsequently a low throne was substituted for this, a change perhaps suggested by the design 
of the two-thirds miliaresion of Michael VII Ducas in the eleventh century (DOC III, pl. 
67.1 1a). The figures on the basilicon, however, are normally two imperial colleagues holding 
initially a patriarchal cross, subsequently a cross and globus cruciger respectively, then a cross, 
and ultimately a labarum. The name given to the coin was analogous to that of its Venetian 
prototype, called after the doge or duchy (ducatus) of Venice, and in Greek records the basi- 
licon is sometimes called a dukaton, or an argyron or asper, or even a trikephalon. The best 
study of the coins remains a brief article of Protonotarios (1972a), though it is to Laurent 
(1952) that the credit for the discovery of their name belongs. 

In addition to these basilica of regular type, there is a unique coin now in the Bendall 
collection (PCPC 130; Sear 2398) which has on the obverse a figure of Christ seated on a low 
throne, like that of many of the “regular” series, and on the reverse the standing figures of 
Andronicus I] and Michael IX, with a bust of Christ above them placing his hands in benedic- 
tion on their heads. The type is a familiar Byzantine one, and the emperors are identified by 
columnar legends, corresponding more or less to ANAPK and XMA, on left and right. Probably 
the type was the first to be struck and was at once changed because the resulting coin did 
not sufficiently resemble the Venetian ducat. 

The date of the introduction of the new coin is not certain, but it was probably 1304. Its 
earliest known mention in Greek is in an undated letter of the restored Patriarch Athanasius 
I (1303-9) complaining of the use of basilica for petty bribery by Armenians in the capital 
(Talbot 1975, 84, no. 41, line 19, with note on p. 349). Much more important is the series of 
references by the Catalan historian Ramon Muntaner, who describes the coins as having been 
struck in 1304, when the leader of the Catalan Company asked the emperor for cash to pay 
his troops. “And the emperor had coins struck after the manner of the Venetian ducat, which 
coins were worth 8 diners of Barcelona. And he also had some made which were called ‘ba- 
silios’ and which were not worth three diners, and he wished these to be current at the rate 
of those worth 8 diners” (Muntaner 1927-52, I1.40, cap. 210). Muntaner goes on to describe 
how the megadux at first refused to accept them but subsequently did so, and his men used 
them for payments to their Greek “hosts” at the official rate (V1.41, 43, capp. 211, 212). None 
of these debased basilica seem to be known, and Muntaner is clearly in error in supposing 
that the name applied only to them, but the implication that the initial striking of the denomi- 
nation arose out of the need to pay the imperial mercenaries is likely to be correct; many 
important numismatic innovations have come about in precisely this way. This would date 
the coins to 1304. Protonotarios would put them back to the occasion of Michael IX’s corona- 
tion, since what is probably the earliest of the “Venetian” series shows the younger ruler in 
the place of honor in the type. This, however, could well be through the mint following the 
pattern of the earlier silver trachy, and I am inclined to accept the date 1304 as correct. 
Pegolotti (1936, 290) gives the fineness of the basilei di Romania fatti a modo di veniziani as 11 02. 
8d, that is, 944/1,000, less than the 11 0z. 14d (965/1,000) he reports (p. 289) for the Venetian 
grosso, but both were of unusually good silver and Byzantine texts show them being taken 
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at the same value. The chemical analyses collected by Morrisson et al. 1999 of 14 of Androni- 
cus II’s basilica, however, work out at the slightly lower figure of 927/1,000. 

The basilica of the reign can be divided into six main groups (see Table 16), the first two 
showing Andronicus II in association with Michael IX, both emperors being named, the third 
showing the same two emperors but with the simple legend AVTOKPATOPEC POMAION, the 
fourth showing Andronicus II with the Prophet Ahijah, and the fifth showing him with An- 
dronicus III. The sixth group consists of “Anonymous Religious” issues that can be assigned 
to the 1320s. 

The coins of the first two groups, with legends including some elements of the names 
and titles of both emperors, are of seven different types which can best be regarded as experi- 
mental in character, the mint having been instructed to strike “ducats” showing a seated 
Christ and two standing emperors, without further details. The figure of Christ is sometimes 
on a low throne, sometimes on a high-backed one, and is twice replaced by a seated Virgin. 
The two emperors can be shown holding a patriarchal cross, a simple cross, a globus cruciger, 
a labarum, or a labarum with a circle beneath it, and there is the one exceptional type with 
a bust of Christ above. Most are very rare, being either unique or known in only a very few 
specimens. One, Class 2 in the table, gives Michael the place of honor, which may possibly 
date it to 1304, the tenth anniversary of his receiving the rank of co-emperor. Only Class 7 
is at all common, its type, with labarum and circle, being carried over into the third group 
with the legend AVTOKPATOPEC PWMAIWN. This was presumably that issued over most of 
the fifteen years between ca. 1305 and 1320, though only one of several hoards consisting 
almost exclusively of it has been studied in any detail (Whitting 1972). Why the personal 
names of the emperors should have been dropped we can only conjecture; possibly it was to 
emphasize the fact that both rulers, and not the senior one only, enjoyed the rank and title 
of autocrator. There are a number of varieties of privy mark in the obverse field above Christ's 
throne. On some coins, perhaps the latest to be issued, Michael is shown with a mustache. 
‘Popatov is spelled in an extraordinary variety of ways: 


PWMAION POMAION POMAON PWMAON 
PWMAIWN POMEON POMAWN POMIWN 
POMAIWN POMEWN PWMAWN POMION 


The fourth group is known only from two specimens, one much damaged, in the Archae- 
ological Museum at Istanbul. These show two standing imperial figures holding between 
them a patriarchal cross, the one on the left accompanied by an inscription presumably blun- 
dered from the name of Andronicus II, the one on the right, fortunately legible on both 
specimens, the legend 0 NPOPITIC AXI. Gerasimov, who first published it (Gerasimov 1950, 
23-5, 41), assumed the prophet to be the somewhat obscure Old Testament prophet Ahijah 
(Axa), despite the iconography being incorrect; one would expect the prophet to be an aged 
personage with a long beard. But the alternative identification with the Old Testament king 
Ahaz, suggested by Veglery (in Bertelé and Morrisson 1978, 26 note), who discovered the 
second specimen, is impossible; the title of “prophet” is clear, and Ahaz, though entitled as 
an ancestor of Christ to figure in the mosaics of the Kariye Camii, is represented in the second 
Book of Kings (16:1-20) as one of the more deplorable members of his house. I have sug- 
gested elsewhere (Grierson 1982, 296) that, since Ahijah is represented in the first Book of 
Kings (11.29 ff) as foretelling the separation of the kingdoms of Israel and Judah, the coin 
type might be an allusion to the virtual partition of the empire, with Andronicus III taking 
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TABLE 16 
Basilica of Andronicus II 


The table does not take account of the legends, and in only one class of the sigla. It does not 
include the two types of “Anonymous Religious” basilica (541-8) described on pp. 145-6 with 
a seated figure of the Virgin. 


With pees of Andronicus II and Michael IX 
a) With bust of Christ above 


Christ on low throne | 2 kneeling emps. 130 | 2398 
blessed by Christ 


(b) Without bust of Christ above 


Christ on high throne | 2 emps. w. patr. cross (132) | 2400 
As last 2 emps. w. gl. cr. 5 | (131) | 2399 
Christ on low throne | 2 emps. w. cross >) 133 | 2401 
Virgin on low throne 2 emps. w. labarum 7 | (136) | 2403 
Virgin on high throne | As last (137) | 2404 


Christ on low throne As last, but O beneath y° : 2402 
head of labarum. 


With Autokratores Romaion 


As last As last 

(a) no sigla o 167 | 2402 | 513-15 
(b) T|T 516 
(c) [+ 517-24 
(d) «| | 525-6 
(e)_|- 527 
(f) e* 528-34 
(g) B|@ = 
(h) x |x or x] >< 535-8 
(i) *|* 539 
(j) °| Ar 540 


Virgin seated on high 34} (138) | 2405 — 
throne 
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ee do 


With Name of Andronicus I and the Prophet Ahijah 


Christ seated on low 2 imperial figures w. (135) | 2460 
throne w. raised hand | patr. cross 


With Names of Andronicus I and III 



















Virgin seated on high 
throne 


12 | Andronicus II 
standing w. cross and 
akakia 


13 | Andronicus II 
standing w. cross and 
gl. cr. 


2 emps. w. labarum 









Andronicus III 
standing w. cross and 
akakia 


As last 












most of Thrace and eastern Macedonia, to which Andronicus II was reluctantly compelled 
to agree in 1321. This explanation implies that the coin is of the early 1320s, but Bendall 
(note to PCPC 135) suggests that on stylistic grounds the coin should be early and related to 
Andronicus II’s “named” series with Michael; indeed, since Andronicus is alone, preceding 
them in date. But while the relationship in type and style is clear, this can easily be explained 
by the mint, ordered to discontinue the Autokratores Romaion series, going back for a model 
to the type that had preceded this. It is more natural to assume that the only basilicon with 
Andronicus II not associated with Michael IX or Andronicus III comes between the two. 
The coinage of Andronicus II and III, which forms the fifth group of the reign and was 
the subject of an extended study by Veglery and Zacos (1962), comprises two main types, 
both original in design and both existing in two varieties. The first type has on the obverse 
a seated figure of the Virgin, with a medallion of Christ, and on the reverse the standing 
figures of the two emperors, each labeled Andronikos, holding between them a labarum. It 
exists in two varieties, which differ according to whether the Virgin is seated on a low throne 
or a high-backed one. The second type has a standing figure of an emperor, labeled 
ANAPONIKOC AECNOTIC, on both sides of the coin. On one variety both figures hold a cross 
and an akakia; on the other, one of them holds a globus cruciger instead of an akakia. 
Finally, there are the two types of “Anonymous Religious” coins. Both have on one face a 
seated Christ and on the other a seated figure of the Virgin. The representations of Christ 
are only slightly different in the two classes, but in one class (541-3) the Virgin holds a medal- 
lion of Christ and in the other (544-8) she holds the Christ Child in her arms, and the throne 
is flanked by 8 and B. A considerable literature exists on these “coins,” though most of the 
early notices, with attributions as varied as Bulgaria (Ljubi¢é 1875, 23, no. 5; pl. 30.11), the 
Gattilusi of Mytilene (Castellani 1925, II, no. 16058; pl. 12), Andronicus IV (Koehne 1881, 
345, no. 12; pl. 15.13), and Constantine XI (Elagin 1947), are of little value save in having 
brought specimens to light. More useful are an article by Bertelé (1948a), that of Veglery and 
Zacos (1962) already referred to, and one of Bendall (1978b). Bertelé demolished Elagin’s 
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attribution to Constantine XI and published three further specimens. Veglery added the 
important information that a number of the two types had been found together in the neigh- 
borhood of the Sea of Marmara, and that on the evidence of finds they could not be later 
than 1330. The weights of seven specimens of the first class varied between 1.95 g and 2.21 g, 
with an average of 2.01 g, and those of 26 specimens of the second class varied between 
1.73 g and 2.16 g, with an average of 1.97 g. The finding of a number of them together, their 
uniformity in weight, the conformity of this with the weights and fineness of the regular silver 
coinage of Andronicus II, and the fact that some specimens showed signs of wear, all bear 
out the view that they are true coins and not, as might easily be supposed, religious medals 
of the time. 

When exactly and in what circumstances were they struck? Veglery argued that they 
should be dated “as close as possible to the reform of 1295 and, preferably, to the years 
1295-1310.” The “reform of 1295,” however, seems to be mythical, and the weight of the 
basilicon remained at ca. 2 g from its inauguration to the 1330s, early in the reign of Androni- 
cus III. One is naturally tempted to assign them either to the years before Andronicus’ intro- 
duction of his “signed” series in 1304 or to 1320-25, when he formally ruled alone and when 
the mint might have been at a loss to find a suitable coin type and inscription, more especially 
since the existence of Autokratores Romaion basilica indicated that Andronicus did not regard 
coins as a primary vehicle of personal propaganda. Bendall’s article (1978b) made out a co- 
gent case for the 1320s. He pointed out that all the coins of Andronicus II with Michael IX 
have borders of round pellets, while the reduced basilica of Andronicus III of the 1330s have 
serrated ones composed of small, elongated diamonds arranged at an angle to the circumfer- 
ence of the coin. A similar border occurs on the second group of the “Anonymous Religious” 
series, and this would date them to the late 1320s or the early 1330s. Bendall had also seen 
the remains of a small hoard of the second group which was dated to the 1320s by the pres- 
ence of a clipped Venetian grosso of Giovanni Soranzo (1312-28). The relative commonness 
of the religious issues should perhaps be taken in conjunction with the extreme rarity of 
basilica of Andronicus II with Andronicus III, and make them the effective silver coinage of 
the late 1320s. 

The basilicon was initially accompanied by a half, something for which there was no par- 
allel at Venice, where a mezzanino was first struck in 1332. They are smaller in size than 
basilica, 14/16 mm as against 22; and there were at least two issues, one (549-50) with a 
reverse corresponding to that of Type C (two emperors holding plain cross) and the other 
corresponding to Type E (two emperors holding labarum), both of these being of the early 
“experimental” series bearing the names of both emperors. As they are extremely rare, and 
there are none corresponding to the Autokratores Romaion series, one can perhaps assume that 
the denomination did not prove useful and was discontinued. The reverse of both types is 
purely “Western,” with a central cross and an outer legend giving Andronicus’ name and title 
(ANAPONIKOC AECNOTIC). The coins, when in good condition, weigh ca. 1.3 g, well over half 
the basilicon of 2 g, the explanation being that they are of poorer quality silver, ca. 65% (see 
Appendix 2). This would still leave their silver content less than it should have been for a half 
basilicon, but presumably it was thought that the higher weight would reassure the public. 

Bendall (1978b) has called attention to the existence of “basilica” of smaller module and 
lower weight (17.5 mm, ca. 1.55 g) than usual, which he suggests might be three-quarter 
basilica. They are not cut-down specimens of the normal denomination, for the designs on 
both sides are reduced in scale. It would be wholly anomalous, however, and would have 
been confusing to users, to have a lower denomination of the same type as the unit and only 
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a little under it in weight, so it seems more likely that the coins are of the same nature as the 
Serbian imitations of the Venetian doge Lorenzo Tiepolo (1268-75), which are notably 
smaller than the originals and which have been studied by Metcalf (1972). The hoard in 
which Bendall’s two specimens occurred did indeed contain a grosso of Giovanni Soranzo 
(1311-28) clipped down to about the same size. The coins should thus be written off as imita- 
tions. 

Finally, below the basilicon and the half basilicon was the other new coin, the thin billon 
toupvéovov (above, p. 31), the fornese picciolo of Pegolotti. These were coins some 18 mm in 
diameter, weighing a little under 1 g and according to Pegolotti having a fineness of 3 oz. 
12d, close to the 20% fineness of modern analyses (see Appendix 2) and giving them a silver 


content of ca. 0.20 g, which is about what one would expect. Recorded types are set out in 
Table 17. 
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Andronicus II’s trachea, which were struck at Thessalonica as well as at Constantinople, are 
as varied as those of Michael VIII. They may be in the name of Andronicus alone or in those 
of Andronicus and Michael, but while most of the first group were presumably struck be- 
tween 1282 and 1294, and all those with Michael are necessarily post-1294, there are a few 
overstrikes that show coins of Andronicus II alone being occasionally struck during the joint 
reign. There are also a few that can be attributed to Andronicus II with Andronicus III. The 
coins were called stamena by the Latins, and Pegolotti (1936, 40) states they were worth a 
quarter of a tornese and were used only for buying vegetables in the market and similar petty 
transactions. (E spendesi un’altra moneta ch’é tutta di rame che si chiamano stanmini, e il tornese picciolo 
si conta per quattro stanmini, ma a questi stanmini non si fa nullo pagamento se none in passaggio di 
Gostantinopoli per lo paese, e per erbe e cose minute.) 

Tables 18 and 20 retain in the main the order for Constantinople of Grierson 1982, but 
with references to PCPC and Sear and to further literature where necessary. The order in 
the Thessalonican list has been occasionally modified to take account of Bendall’s revisions. 
in PCPC, which involve some shifting of types backwards or forwards, essentially for reasons. 
of size, from Andronicus II to Andronicus III or vice versa. The new types found at Trnovo 
and published in Dochev 1992 are added at the end of each series. Inscriptions, which are 
generally fragmentary and only partly legible, are given in the catalogue but omitted here 
for reasons of space. 

In addition to Dochev’s coins, one further coin of which there is a unique specimen (569), 
acquired in 1993, at Dumbarton Oaks, has been inserted as Class 9 in Table 18a. The obverse 
has a quite normal type, a half-length facing figure of St. Michael, but the reverse shows a 
standing emperor handing an uncertain object to a kneeling figure copied from that of the 
doge on the Venetian gold ducat, a coin introduced in 1284/5. The figure is clothed in elabo- 
rate robes similar to those of the doge and wears his characteristic bonnet, while although 
the object he receives is more complicated than a cross—it does not seem to be a labarum— 
it is not the banner of St. Mark that appears on the Venetian coin and which would in any 
case be quite foreign to Byzantine numismatic iconography. Instead of a legend with the 
name and titles of the emperor there are groups of pellets in the field, though too much 
should not be made of this; the letters on some Byzantine coins of the period show an initial 
use of pellets, subsequently joined up, in their formation. There can be no doubt of the 
authenticity of the coin, which is somewhat damaged; it was acquired in company with a 
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TABLE 17 
Tornesi of Andronicus II 
The “imperial” side has been treated as the obverse. 


Andronicus II Alone 



























ANA (?) Half-figure 
of emp. w. cross and 
gl. cr. 


ANAPONIK— 
OCENXOA Emp. 
standing w. cross 
and akakia, Manus 
Dei above 


As last, but B 4 on 
emp.’ cloak 


MP OV Bust of Virgin w. 
medallion of Christ, large 
8 to lower r. 









+KOMNHNOC 
NAAEOAOLOC Cross 
pattée 
















Same, but B at 
intersection of cross and 
pellet in each quarter 















As 2, but attached pellets 2328 


at cross intersection 


Legend obscure. 
Busts of emp. and 
military saint facing 


ANAOC (vertically). 
Half-figure of emp. 
w. cross and akakia 





Palaeologan monogram 














®@E0A (?) St. Theodore 
standing w. spear and 
shield 


Inscr. obscure. Military 
saint standing 


Emp. and St. 
Michael holding 
labarum 












Emp. and military 
saint holding 
labarum 







With Michael IX 


















As no. 4, but cross has 
only small projections at 
the intersection. 


+KECOCWNTR CABACIAIC 
Cross in quatrefoil 


ANAPON ... Two 
emps. holding long 
cross 















Inscr. obscure. Two 560 
emps. standing, 
both w. cross and 
holding akakia 


between them 












NOTES 


4. The specimen in PCPC is much corroded and weighs only 0.29 g, but is of the same diameter and fineness as the others. 

6. P. J. Donald coll., acq. Istanbul 1989. 

7. Bendall and Donald 1982, 122, no. 14 (as R of Michael VIII). The weight of the coin, which is in Berlin (ff. Pergamum 
excavations), is 0.75 g, showing that it must be a tornese, and its finding at Pergamum, which fell to the Turks at some 
uncertain date between 1302 and 1330 (Morrisson in Voegtli 1993, 12, note 34), virtually excludes the possibility of its 
being a coin of Andronicus III. 

8 The specimen cited in LPC (Bank Leu auct. 13, 29.iv.75, lot 760) is now in the BN. 

9. Wrongly described in LPC and PCPC as a basilicon. 
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number of other trachea of the period from the Classical Numismatic Group in 1993 and 
which can for convenience be termed the CNG hoard, for although they were described as 
a collection, not a hoard, their general condition and appearance leave no doubt that it was 
from a single hoard that most if not all of them came. There seems to be no event, however, 
that would explain the type, or justify the emperor issuing a coin with a design that seems to 
imply the doge’s subjection to himself and one that could not fail to give offense in the Repub- 
lic. It should perhaps be regarded as an example of coniazione per dispetto in which thirteenth- 
and fourteenth-century Italian mints occasionally indulged, with coins minted in circum- 
stances or with types intended to put a defeated adversary to shame (cf. Grierson 1979b). It 
has been numbered here as Class 9 because of the close resemblance of the St. Michael of its 
obverse type to that of Class 8, with some specimens of which it also shares the use, on the 
obverse, of groups of pellets in place of the letters of a proper inscription. 

The flat copper assarion, a coin of about 20 mm in diameter and thus of larger module 
than the tetarteron it effectively replaced, was, with the basilicon and the tornese, one of the 
great monetary innovations of Andronicus II's reign. Its value is conjectural, but it was prob- 
ably a half stamenon. Its name goes back to the Greek New Testament, where it is the word 
sometimes translated “farthing” in the King James version, and there is good evidence for 
its use in the early fourteenth century (above, p. 24). 

Andronicus II’s earliest copper coin, however, the only one of his sole reign, with a stand- 
ing figure of the Virgin on one face and one of the emperor on the other (LPC 60*°; PCPC 
126; 625-32) is a tetarteron of the old kind. It is smaller (ca. 17 mm) than the normal assarion 
and in contrast to this was struck for a number of years with no formal change of type, 
though the coins, which are common, show the variation in detail that point to a lengthy 
period of issue. The assarion was only introduced after the association of Michael IX as co- 
emperor, and probably at the same time as the basilicon. Its obverse type—it is convenient 
to treat the “imperial” side as the obverse—usually consists of two standing or half-length 
imperial figures or the half-length figure of a single emperor. The relative order of issue can 
in a few cases be determined from the evidence of overstriking, as Bendall has demonstrated 
in a number of articles to be cited in due course, and the precise years when a few were 
struck are given by the indictional dates used as reverse types (see above, pp. 84-5), a practice 
which suggests that type changes may have occurred annually. The emperors are sometimes 
named, but many coins are anonymous or have the Autokratores Romaion legend of the main 
series of basilica. One significant variant shows Christ blessing two emperors, a type borrowed 
from the hyperpyron, and another has a standing emperor on both sides of the coin, as on 
a late basilicon of Andronicus II and III. There is great variety in the reverse types: a cross 
ornamented in some way, a figure of the Virgin or a seraph or one of the saints, an inscription 
in several lines across the field, the letters 4 B occupying the field or the quarters of a cross, 
an indictional date filling the field, a Palaeologan monogram. The obverse type is sometimes 
surrounded by an inscription in large letters, as on the tornese reverses and as was customary 
on Western deniers. Table 19 follows for the most part the order in LPC and Grierson 1982, 
311-12, with cross-references to specimens in PCPC and in the catalogue here. 
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12 


13 
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TABLE 18a 


Trachea of Andronicus II: Constantinople, Andronicus II Alone 


Se] meme | nowre [ore ee 


Christ on low throne 


Head of Christ 
surrounded by 4 
crosses and 4 stars 


St. Tryphon standing, 
lis in lower I. field 


Bust of Christ 


Virgin orans in walls 
of CP, six towers, A M 
in lower field 

Virgin Hagiosoritissa 
half |., B B or HB in 
lower I. field 


Half-figure of St. 
Michael w. gl. cr. 


As last, but w. 
trifoliate scepter in I. 


As last, form of 
scepter unclear 


Half-figure of St. 
Theodore w. spear 
and shield 


Similar 


INB, w. A K above 


Christ standing on 
souppedion between B 


Half-figure of St. 
George w. spear 


Christ seated on high 
throne 


St. Michael presenting 
Andronicus II to 
seated Christ 


As last 


Virgin presenting 
crouching Andronicus 
II to Christ 


Half-length figures of 
Andronicus IT and 
Virgin 

Andronicus II in 
proskynesis before 
Christ 

Emp. standing w. 
military saint 


Half-figure of 
Andronicus IT blessed 
by Virgin 

Half-figure of 
Andronicus II blessed 
by Christ 

Emp. handing cross 
(?) to kneeling doge 


St. Michael and emp. 
holding labarum 


Emp. and St. Michael 
holding labarum 


Emp. blessed by 
Virgin 
Emp. seated on low 


throne holding large 
patr. cross and akakia 


Emp. seated on low 
throne w. cross and 
gl. cr. 

Emp. standing, Manus 
Dei above r. 


38° 


40° 


40" 


42" 


4912 


44)5 


444 


46" 


46° 


467 


48'8 


97 


98 


99 


100 


101 


102 


103 


104 


105 


106 


(107) 


108 


109 


110 


2331 


2330 


2332 


2333 


2334 


2335 


2336 


2337 


2338 


2339 


2340 


2341 


2348 


2343 


562 


563-6 


567 


568 


569 


570 


571-2 


573-4 


575-6 


577 
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Se] ohne [tows [orev 
2344 


Virgin seated on low 
throne 


Emp. standing w. 48'° 11 


cross and gl. cr, 
Manus Dei above r. 


17 | Virgin standing Winged emp. 48° | 112 2345 —_— 
orans, w. uncertain standing holding 
inscr. in field cross and large patr. 
cross 
18 | Half-figure of St. ANAPONIKOC 50?! | (113) | 2346] 579-80 
Theodore w. sword AECNOTIC EXWEO 
and baton NAAEOAOCTLOC Half- 
figure of emp. w. 
labarum and gl. cr. 
19 | Half-figure of St. Same, but emp. w. 50” | 114 2347 | 581-2 
Michael w. trifoliate cross, not labarum 
scepter and orb 
20 | As last Emp. standing w. 0? |} 115 2348 583 
cross and akakia 
21 | Half-figure of St. Emp. standing w. — 116 | 2348a —_ 
George w. spear and__| cross and gl. cr. 
shield 
22 | Half-figure of St. Emp. standing w. 54% | 117 2349 | 584-5 
Nicholas, 4 to lower |. | large patr. cross and 
trifurcate scepter 
23 | Similar, but no 4 Emp. standing w. 527° | (118) | 2350 586 
labarum 
24 | Seraph Half-figure of emp. w. | 52°° | 119 2351 587 
labarum and gl. cr. 
25 | As last Emp. standing w. 5477 | 120 2352 | 588-9 
cross and akakia 
26 | 4 crosses around Winged emp. 56° | 121 2353 590 
circle standing holding 
large cross to |. 
27 | Palaeologan Half-length figure of | 58°! 122 2354 | 591-2 
monogram in emp. w. labarum and 
quatrefoil cross, Manus Dei 
above r. 
28 | Lis in quatrefoil As last 58° | 123 2355 — 
29 | Half-figure of Virgin | Emp. standing w. 58% | 124 2356 593-4 
orans cross and gl. cr. 
30 | As last Emp. standing w. — — — — 


cross, military saint to 
r. 
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TABLE 184 
Continued 


Bust of Christ Half-figures of 

Emmanuel Andronicus II and 
the Virgin (smaller) 
facing 


Pillar (?) between B 4 | Emp. seated on low 


above half-circle throne holding cross 
and akakia 


Seraph Half-figure of emp. w. 


cross and gl. cr. 


Half-figure of St. Emp. standing w. 
Michael w. spear and_ | cross and gl. cr. 
gl. cr. 





NOTES 
1. UC.1 in Bendall and Donald 1974 as a coin of Michael VIII. 
2. Also as UC.2. 
5. It is unusual for a characteristic gold type to appear in copper, especially with sigla, but several specimens are known 
(from different dies?) and this cannot be a contemporary counterfeit. 
7. Repeated as PCPC 376, “provincial issue.” 

10. Also as UC.3. 

12. The second indiction (INA B) corresponds to 1288/9. 

17. One would expect the oby. inscription to be an epithet of the Virgin, but it is not clear what it is. Donald read the 
Bendall specimen as O PA on |. and 4 CT T on r., while the BN specimen seems to have aT on |. and (certainly) a Neo 
onr. 

26. The design in LPC omits the emperor's wing, replacing it by a cross-scepter. 

30. Dochev 1992, 137-8 no. 2 (table xLv1.3, pl. 17.2) = Dochev 1983.3, 15 no. 1 (p. 12, fig. 1). One specimen has ANANK 
vertically downward on I. 

31. Dochev 1992, 138 no. 5 (table xLv1.5, pl. 17.5). 2 specimens. Andronicus has ANA ONA above his head, and the Virgin 
IP 6V. 

32. Dochev 1992, 138 no. 7 (table xLv1.7, pl. 17.4). 5 specimens. 

33. Dochev 1992, 140, no. 15 (table xivut.15, pl. 17.9) = Dochev 1983.3, 15 no. 3 (p. 12, fig. 3). Fragments of Andronicus’ 
name above. 

34. Dochev 1992, 140, no. 16 (table xLvi11.16, pl. 17.10) = Dochev 1983.3, 15, no. 2 (p. 12, fig. 2). 


TABLE 188 
Trachea of Andronicus IJ: Constantinople, Andronicus II and Michael IX 


Christ, w. raised 
hand, seated on low 
throne 


o 










Emps. kneeling, w 
cross between them, 
blessed by Christ 
above 

















2412 










Virgin standing, 
orans 


Emps. kneeling, 
blessed by standing 
Christ 


As last 
















Cross on anchor 
base, 4 B in upper 
quarters 





COPPER COINS 


153 


ae eC 


10 


11 


12 


16 


Bust of Christ 


Christ seated on 
high throne 


As last 


Half-figure of Virgin 
orans, w. medallion 
of Christ, between 
BB 


Bust of Virgin orans 


Half-figure of Virgin 
orans 

Half-figure of St. 
Michael w. trifurcate 
scepter and globus 


Half-figure of St. 
Michael w. scepter 
and globus 


Bust of St. Nicholas 
facing 


Seraph 


St. Michael standing 
w. sword 


Patr. cross between 
Ie XC and «. 


Cross, X at 
intersection, inward- 
facing B in each 
quarter 


NB 


Palaeologan 
monogram 


Palaeologan 
monogram 


Emps. standing w. ff a 


long cross 


Emps. standing w. 7415 


labarum 


Emps. holding patr. _— 
cross 


Emps. holding long 76'° 


cross w. 4 at its base 


76" 
7819 


Similar, but no B 


Half-figures of 
emps. w. labarum 


Half-figures of — 
emps. w. patr. cross 


Emps. standing w. a2e 
labarum having 


circle below the 
upper part 


Emps. standing w. 
labarum 


78?! 
= 230° 


Emps. standing w. — 
cross-banner (?) 


Emps. standing w. — 
patr. cross 


Half-figures of 2 80 
emps. holding 
labarum 


Two emps. standing 827 


holding labarum 


Two emps. standing 8226 
holding long cross 


(?) 


Half-figure of two — 
emps. holding 
labarum 


‘Two emps. standing, = 
Andronicus II 
smaller 


145 


146 


147 


148 


149 
150 


151 


152 


153 


154 


155 


156 


159 


2414 


2415 


2416 


2417 
2419 


2420 


2439 


2422 


2421 


2424 


2426 


2427 


598 


599 


600-3 
604-8 


609 


610 


611 


613-17 


618-21 


622 
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TABLE 188 
Continued 


Andronicus II and Andronicus III 


20 | Half-figure of Virgin | Inscr. and two emps. 


Anonymous Religious 


Pai[win [ovat | ve] 9 [ao] ae 


NOTES 
“Additions” = Bendall and Donald 1980 
2. “Additions,” no. 3, from Bertelé 1926, no. 64. 
6. PCPC describes this as being of extremely crude style. PCPC 379, of the same type but even cruder, is classed as being 
an official or semi-official coin struck somewhere in the provinces. 
10. “Additions,” no. 4. 
11. This coin is a trachy, not a flat tetarteron as in the original LPC text. 
13. Bendall suggests (PCPC 154) this may be a semi-official issue. 
14. “Additions,” no. 5. 
17. Indiction 2 = 1304 or 1319. 
18. As LPC 86", but a trachy. 
19. Bendall coll. (1.2 g). The difference in size of the two emperors is notable. No inscription is legible. 





TABLE 19 
Tetartera and Assaria of Andronicus II: Constantinople 


Andronicus Alone: Tetarteron 





1 | Half-figure of Emp. standing 60°*° 126 | 2358 
Virgin orans 


(a) w. cross and gl. —_ 126.4 
cr., Manus Dei 
above 


(b) w. cross and — 126.5-6 
globus, Manus 
Dei above 


(c) w. labarum- 625 
headed scepter 
and gl. cr., 
circular legend 


(d) same, columnar 60° | 126.1-3 | 2358 626-32 
legend 
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155 


With Michael IX: Assaria 


10 


11 


12 


13 


14 


15 
16 


KVPIE BOHOVS 
BACIAIC 

Bust of Christ 

between IC XC 


Seraph 


ANAPONIKOC 
AECNOFC Cross 
and 4 pellets 


Cross, X at 
intersection, 6- 
pointed star in each 
quarter 


NA 


Palaeologan 
monogram 


Andronicus 
standing w. cross 
and akakia 


Half-figure of 
archangel w. scepter 


KVPIE CWCON 
BACIAEVC 

Bust of Christ 
between IC XC 


Virgin orans 
standing, MP OV in 
field 


Bust of St. 
Andronicus holding 
small cross 


AV TO/KPATO/ 
PECPOM/AIWN 


+THC/MAKEA/ONIAC 


NA/KWS 
Large 4B 


Emps. holding patr. 


cross 


Half-figures of 
emps. holding patr. 
cross 


Emps. standing w. 
labarum 


As last 


Emps. standing w. 
long cross 


Emps. standing w. 
labarum 


As obv., but Michael 


Bust of Christ 
blessing kneeling 
emps. 


Half-figures of 
emps. w. labarum 


As last 


As last 


Half-figures of 
emps. w. labarum 


Emps. standing w. 
labarum 


As last 


As last, labarum w. 
circle on shaft 


8227 


8428 


8429 


848° 


843! 


862 


86°3 


88° 


90"? 


90" 


90%9 


g?4l 


go42 


Q44 
Q444 


160 


161 


162 


163 


164 


165 


166 


168 


169 


170 


171 


172 


173 


174 
175 


2428 


2429 


2430 


2431 


2432 


2433 


2434 


2435 


2436 


2437 


2438 


2440 


2441 


2442 
2443 


633-7 


638-46 


647-54 


655-8 


659-60 


661-70 


671-6 


677-80 


681-2 


683-5 


686-8 


689 


690 


(691) 
692 
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TABLE 19 
Continued 


Ne] aene [toe [oe | ee 


Emp. standing w. oe 693-93a 
long cross 


NIA (A cursive), 3 694-7 


above N 


NI€, 3 above N 


Emps. standing w. 9446 
labarum 


As last 947 698 


Cross, small X at As last 96%8 g 699 
intersection, Bd Ba 


in quarters 


Same +AVTOKPAT OPEC 
POMAIWNU 
Half-figures of 
emps. w. labarum 


Palaeologan As last 


monogram 


+AV TOKPAT OPHC 
PWMAIWN 

Cross, X at 
intersection 


Emps. standing w. 
patr. cross 


Large patr. cross, B 
4 in field 


Palaeologan 
monogram 


Emps. standing w. a 2451 


labarum 


Half-figures of 
emps. w. labarum 


2452 





NOTES 
2. The § = TOV, the inscription reading Képte BorPet todc Bactieic, “Lord protect the emperors.” 
6. NA = Ist indiction (1302/3) 
7. NB = 2nd indiction (1303/4) 

10. For Kipie c@cov tovs Bactheic, “Lord protect the emperors.” 

15. Obv. inscription stands for Kmvotavtiwvovnoiic 

17. NF = 3rd indiction (1304/5) 

18. NIA = 14th indiction (1300/1) 

19, Nl€ = 15th indiction (1301/2) 

20. Gerasimov (1949, 25, no. 1) has attributed to Andronicus II and Michael IX a copper coin in the Hermitage from the 
Photiadés Pacha coll. (597: “petit bronze inédit”), having for types a cross and four Bs, as no. 20 here, but with an 
Autokratores Romaion outer legend, and on the other face a two-headed eagle. This is probably a misattributed coin of 
Mytilene (as Schlumberger 1878, pl. xvii.2), the legend having been wrongly read. 


11 


12 


COPPER COINS 


TABLE 20 


Trachea of Andronicus II: Thessalonica 


fe] ene [we | oe | 


Detached wing 
holding cross 


Half-figure of St. 
Demetrius w. sword 
and shield 


Similar to last 


Similar to last 


Bust of St. 
Demetrius half-r. 
holding long haloed 


cross 


St. Demetrius 
standing 


Bust of St. 
Demetrius w. sword 
and shield 


Six-petaled flower 


St. Demetrius 
standing w. spear 
and shield 


St. Demetrius 
standing between 
aB 


Two large wings, 
star above and 
below 


Large 4B 


Two large wings, 
star above 


Half-figures of emp. 
and saint holding 
long cross 


Winged emp. 
standing w. scepter 
and gl. cr. 


Emp. seated on low 
throne holding gl. 
w. patr. cross and 
lily-scepter 


Bust of winged 
emp. above city 
walls 


Emp. standing 
holding long cross 
and scepter 


Emp. standing w. 


cross-scepter and gl. 


Ww. patr. cross 


Half-figure of emp. 
w. 2 large lis 


Emp. and St. 
Demetrius holding 
large haloed cross 


Emp. holding large 
haloed cross to L., 
akakia in r. 


Emp. standing 
holding large cross 
and labarum 
scepter, 2 stars 
beside top of cross 


Half-figure of emp. 
in arched doorway 


Emp. standing, 
crowned by St. 
Michael 


Half-figures of emp. 


and military saint, 
star above 


2088 


ales 


210! 


21415 


21416 


58" 


212" 


2087 


214!” 


218?! 


2a"* 


206° 


206° 


211 


212 


213 


214 


(215) 


(216) 


218 


219 


220 


221 


Zan 


223 


2366 


2371 


2369 


2374 


2375 


252 


2365 


2376 


2380 


2385 


2361 


2263 


157 


717-20 


721-8 


(729) 


730-1 


732 


733 


734-5 


736-9 


740-2 


743-4 


745-8 


749-50 


(751) 
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TABLE 20 


Continued 


[Re[ oven [ewe [one | er 


14 


15 


16 


17 


18 


19 


20 


21 


22 


23 


24 


26 


27 


Cherub holding 2 
spears 


Cross, star in each 
quarter 


Large patr. cross; 
4 B in lower field 


Palaeologan 
monogram, 2 stars 
in field 


Bust of St. Michael 


Six-petaled flower 


Pair of wings, w. 
large patr. cross on 
base between them 


St. Michael standing 
half-l. with labarum 


Bust of St. 
Demetrius facing 
holding cross, 2 
stars in field 


Cross, * in upper 
quarters, & B in 
lower ones 


Two circles crossed 
by vertical band 


Palaeologan 
monogram 


Pair of wings w. 
large patr. cross 
between them 


St. Demetrius 
standing w. spear 


and shield 


Half-figure of emp. 
w. cross-scepter 


Half-figure of emp. 
w. gl. cr. and 
labarum-scepter 


Emp. standing w. 
cross-scepter, B in 
lower field 


Winged emp. facing 
w. cross-scepter and 
akakia 

2 emps. w. patr. 
cross 


Michael IX, on 1., w. 
cross-scepter and 
akakia, crowned by 
Andronicus IJ, on r. 


Two emps. standing 
w. haloed cross 
between them 


Bust of Christ 
blessing kneeling 
figures of 2 emps. 
holding long cross 


Half-figures of 2 
emps. holding staff 
w. large star above 


Large patr. cross 
supported by 2 
emps. 


Two emps. holding 
haloed cross 


Two emps. holding 
large lis 


Half-length figure 
of emp. holding 
akakia and 
labarum, x to l. 
Emp. standing 
holding large patr. 
cross l., x in |. field 


545 
= 5833 


2202 


5429 


226% 


782 


230° 


= 208° 


230* 


228! 


228? 


8023 


232° 


2327 


218° 


216'% 


(225) 


(226) 


(227) 


(228) 


= (231) 


229 


230 


232 


(233) 


234 


235 


236 


(237) 


(238) 


2381 


2386 


2382 


2395 


2455 


2457 


2453 


2454 


2458 


2459 


2384 


2377 


752-4 


755-8 


759 


760-2 


763-4 


765 


766-9 


770 


771-3 


774-7 


778-9 


780-3 


784-5 


786-8 
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Se[ ows [te | [ re 


29 


30 


31 


32 


33 


34 


35 


36 


37 


38 


39 


40 


Six-petaled flower 


Four-petaled flower, 


x in each quarter 


Large patr. cross, 
xx in lower field 


Large lis 


Large wing holding 
patr. cross to |., 4 in 
1. field 


Bust of saint facing, 
details uncertain 


St. Demetrius 
standing w. spear 
and shield 

Large patr. cross w. 
Tc XC and N K in 
field 


Lattice pattern 


Four-petaled flower 
superimposed on 
square 

Bust of St. 


Demetrius holding 
small cross 


Six-petaled flower 


Palaeologan 
monogram 


Emp. standing 
between large 4 B 


Half-figure of emp. 
holding large lis to 
]., cross-scepter in r. 


Emp. standing 
holding 2 haloed 
crosses 


Winged emp. 
standing holding 
model city to I. 


Emp. standing 
holding haloed 
cross to |., x in 
lower field r. 


Bust of emp. 
holding gl. cr. in I. 
and r. 


Emp. standing 
facing, two large 
stars in |. field. 


Emp. standing, 5 
stars in field 


Emp. standing 
holding large patr. 
cross to |., akakia in 
r. hand 


Emp. standing 
between 4 large 
stars 


Emp. standing 
blessed by Virgin, x 
between them 
above, 4 below 


Half-figure of emp. 
holding model city 
to |., labarum in r. 
hand 


Half-figures of St. 
George and emp., 
x/8 between them 


Pa oe 


222° 


220" 


226% 


218” 


22" 


eS ad 


Fa 2 


224° 


204° 


224°! 


(239) 


240 


241 


242 


243 


(244) 


246 


247 


(248) 


(249) 


250 


(251) 


252 


2393 


2390 


2387 


2394 


2383 


2492 


2393 


2388 


2388 


2391 


2360 


2392 


2367 


789-92 


793-7 


798-800 


801-3 


804-8 


809-10 


811-15 


816-19 


820 


821-4 


825-32 


833-9 
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TABLE 20 
Continued 


fm ovese [towne [we [ rr 


Large patr. cross 
supported by half- 
figures of St. 
Demetrius and 
emp. 


Uncertain Bust of Emp. 
holding large 
labarum to r. 


St. Demetrius Winged emp. 20" 2379 
standing holding large patr. 


cross to l. 


Bust of St. Winged emp. 
Demetrius holding | holding model city 
spear over his I. to |. 


shoulder, large & to 
l. 


Bust of St. Michael | Winged emp. 216" 
w. spear and shield | holding model city 
tor. 





Andronicus II and Andronicus III 


Bust of St. Bust of Christ 

Demetrius w. spear | blessing Andronicus 

and shield II and III, who 
hold cross between 
them 


‘Two emps. holding 
patr. cross 





NOTES 
“Additions” = Bendall and Donald 1980; “Amendments” = Bendall 1979d 
6. Attributed to Thessalonica in PCPC. 

15. ‘Transferred to Thessalonica in “Amendments.” 

19. Transferred to Thessalonica in “Amendments,” but duplicated as PCPC (231). 

20. LPC 208° is wrongly described and illustrated from Longuet’s “Salonica” hoard (no. 21), the figure on the right having 
been identified as a military saint. The correction is made in “Amendments.” 

24. Transferred to Thessalonica in “Amendments.” 

34. “Additions,” no. 9. 

35. “Additions,” no. 10. 

41. “Additions,” no. 7. 

42. “Additions,” no. 8. 

46. “Additions,” no. 11 from Bertelé and Morrisson 1978, pl. xv1.34, 35. 

47. Variously attributed to Andronicus II and III (Bertelé, Dossier, 78bis), Anna and John V (Longuet), and John V and 
VI. The presence of two specimens in the “Salonica” hoard (Longuet nos. 10, 12; Bendall no. 21) excludes the last of 
these. Bendall, in his discussion of the hoard (1984a, 151), left the attribution open but followed Longuet in reading 
IW at the start of the legend on the right. But Bertelé’s reading of ANA twice on one of his specimens, the first of the 
two here, seems to be correct and to justify an attribution to the two Andronici. The figure on the left is definitely not 
Anna of Savoy, as stated in PCPC 274. 


ANDRONICUS II 


Associated co-emperor 2 February 1325 


Effective emperor 24 May 1328 —- 15 June 1341 


Andronicus III’s early career has already been described. His effective reign began in 1328, 
when he succeeded in occupying Constantinople (24 May) and forced his grandfather to 
abdicate, though the aged Andronicus II remained an uncertain figure in the background 
until his death in 1332. 

The younger Andronicus was an enterprising and warlike character, strikingly different 
from his predecessor, but his fortunes were very mixed. On the one hand, his reign saw the 
loss of virtually all the Byzantine provinces in Asia Minor; he suffered a disastrous defeat at 
the hands of the Ottoman sultan Orkhan at Pelekanon in Bithynia in 1329 and lost Nicaea 
in 1331 and even Nicomedia in 1337. Only in the Aegean and in Europe did things go better. 
In 1329 he recovered Chios from the Zaccaria, and in 1335 he organized a successful naval 
expedition against Lesbos and Phocaea. On the European mainland he defeated the Bul- 
garians at Rhosokastron in 1331 and succeeded in reoccupying Thessaly (1333) and Epi- 
rus (1337). In addition to his military exploits he has to his credit important reforms in 
the administration of justice, his chief adviser being his close friend, the Grand Domestic 
John Cantacuzene, later emperor as John VI. He married twice, first Adelaide (Irene) of 
Brunswick-Griibenhagen, who died in 1322, and subsequently (1326) Anna (Joanna), daugh- 
ter of Count Amadeus V of Savoy, who was to play a major political role after his death. 
Their son John (V) was born in 1332 and so was still a child when Andronicus himself died 
unexpectedly, after a few days’ illness, on 15 June 1341. There is a substantial study of his 
reign by Bosch (1965), and it is naturally covered in the standard works, notably Nicol 1993, 
167-84. For a full bibliography see PLP 9 (1989), 83-4, no. 21437. 


Andronicus III’s reign was a short one, but it saw a number of important changes in the 
coinage. Pegolotti states that contemporary (nuovi nuovi) hyperpyra had a fineness of 11 car- 
ats, though the absence of any gold coinage in Andronicus’ name alone makes this statement 
difficult to interpret. There was in the silver a brief issue of half basilica, and the basilicon 
itself, at some uncertain date in the 1330s, was reduced in weight from ca. 2 g to ca. 1.35 g. 
The striking of billon tornesi on a considerable scale at Constantinople resulted in the disap- 
pearance of the copper trachy at that mint, though at Thessalonica, which had no billon 
coinage, this continued to flourish, though minted to a lower weight standard. The flat cop- 
per assarion continued much as before. The changes that took place were presumably due 
in part to the political and economic difficulties of the empire, but they also reflected wider 
changes in the international market for precious metals. Gold was probably in short supply, 
since in the 1330s and 1340s it was being much more widely minted in the West, and this 
encouraged an export of gold from the eastern Mediterranean. One would expect Byzantium 
to have had in consequence a better supply of silver, but it seems in fact to have suffered from 
the same shortage as obtained in Venice. This is discussed later. 


162 ANDRONICUS III 


GOLD COINAGE 


Gold coins bearing the name and effigy of Andronicus III exist and are indeed fairly plenti- 
ful, but all known ones show him in association with other sovereigns. They consist, on the 
one hand, of the hyperpyra of his joint reign with his grandfather, which have already been 
discussed, and, on the other, of the hyperpyra struck after his death, which have on the 
obverse Andronicus kneeling before Christ and on the reverse the standing figures of the 
regent, Anna of Savoy, and of his young son John V. Some scholars have argued that the latter 
were struck during Andronicus III's lifetime, but there is no documentary evidence for John 
having been created basileus before 1341, and it is more reasonable to attribute them, in 
company with silver basilica showing both Andronicus III and John, to the minority of the 
latter. 

It has indeed been suggested (Veglery and Millas 1973, 1974) that some coins of the 
proskynesis type, struck during the first sole reign of Andronicus II (1282-94), should be 
transferred partly to his second sole reign (1320-25) and partly to the reign of Andronicus 
III, the latter having those coins showing the emperor nimbate, which also have a longer 
reverse inscription and in general are inferior in design. This suggestion, which was effec- 
tively refuted by Protonotarios (1974), has been discussed already (p. 121). Protonotarios 
pointed out that the design of the obverse type is against such a reattribution, for all coins of 
the proskynesis type conform to that of Michael VIII and the early years of the joint reign 
in having six castles on the walls of Constantinople surrounding the Virgin, and none to that 
used in the later years of the joint reign and that of the two Andronici with only four castles. 
The proposed rearrangement would also leave too few sigla for the 13 years of the “first” 
reign of Andronicus II. Also against the reattribution of any of the proskynesis coins to 1320/ 
25 is the fact that none seem to have been present in the great Istanbul hoard of the early 
1950s (above, p. 14), which included several thousand hyperpyra of Andronicus II and Mi- 
chael [X and some hundreds of the joint reign of the two Andronici, but none of Andronicus 
alone. As the hoard was evidently buried in the late 1320s or during the 1330s, it would have 
contained many coins of the proskynesis type if these had been struck in the early 1320s. 

To these arguments of Protonotarios, which are in themselves conclusive, one may add 
the evidence of two Bulgarian hoards, those of Markovéa (1926) and Plovdiv (1938), which 
contained about 100 and 80 hyperpyra respectively. They both ended with coins of the mi- 
nority of John V and were presumably buried in the 1340s. Although both were dispersed, 
so that the precise numbers of the various coin types in them are unknown, Gerasimov (1962, 
223, 224) was reliably informed that in addition to coins of the minority they contained only 
hyperpyra of Andronicus II and Michael IX and of Andronicus II and III, with none of the 
proskynesis type at all. This is decisive evidence against the attribution of coins of this type 
to Andronicus II’s second sole reign, at least in the quantities required by the Veglery-Millas 
hypothesis. The fineness of the coins is also decisively against their attribution to the 1320s 
(Morrisson et al. 1988, 25). 

What presumably occurred was that the three-figure type of the joint reign of the two 
Andronici was continued after 1328, at least until the death of Andronicus II in 1332 and 
probably later. Such an extension seems necessary to account for both the great variety of 
privy marks found on this coinage and for the fact that at least two of these marks are identi- 
cal with ones found on silver coins of Andronicus III's sole reign and so should be contempo- 
raneous with these. 

In addition to these coins, however, it is possible that some hyperpyra in the name of 
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Andronicus III alone were struck and are still to be found. The evidence for this is in part 
Pegolotti’s list of coin finenesses, in part the reverse type of the hyperpyron of the minority 
of John V. 

The last items in the list of coin finenesses given by Pegolotti (1936, 289, and above, p. 45) 
run as follows: 


Perperi inginocchiati sono a carati 14. 

Perperi vecchi 3 santi a carati 13 e 1/2. 

Perperi nuovi di rosa e di stella a carati 11 e 3/4. 
Perperi di Filadelfe a carati 12. 

Perperi nuovi nuovi a carati 11. 


Although Pegolotti’s coin list includes elements going back to the 1270s and put together in 
the 1280s (Grierson 1957a), this particular group of entries, by its contents and position, has 
every appearance of dating from the 1320s or the mid-1330s, for Pegolotti was in Cyprus in 
1324-9 and again in 1335/6 (1936, xx—xxil). The perpert inginocchiati, as we have seen already, 
are the proskynesis coins of Andronicus II alone, the perperi vecchi tre santi are those showing 
Christ and two kneeling figures—Pegolotti’s explanations of coin types are sometimes eccen- 
tric—of Andronicus II and Michael and of the two Andronici. The remainder, of still lower 
finenesses, ought to be issues of the 1330s, and in fact all coins of the two Andronici are of 
11 carats (see Appendix 1). The perperi nuovi di rosa e di stella ought to be coins of Andronicus 
III, the rose and star being presumably some conspicuous privy marks, but no coins with 
anything that can be construed as such have yet been found. 

As for the other piece of evidence, the reverse type of the hyperpyron of the minority of 
John V shows Andronicus III kneeling beside a standing figure of Christ. Veglery and Millas 
argued that this was a continuation of the proskynesis type and that its existence supported 
their view that the proskynesis type was being struck during the 1330s. In fact it does the 
opposite. It is not the proskynesis type at all, with the emperor in a groveling position. It 
shows the emperor kneeling, with his body upright, and is a straightforward adaptation from 
the three-figure type made by omitting the figure on the right. The adaptation may have 
been made only after Andronicus III’s death, but as Pegolotti’s text suggests the existence of 
a lost coinage of about this date it seems possible that it was made before 1341, so that the 
hyperpyra of the minority were making use of old reverse dies of Andronicus III, just as did 
its earliest silver coins. The corresponding obverse type is unknown—it could have been the 
traditional Virgin-within-the-Walls—with as privy marks the conspicuous rosettes or stars 
referred to by Pegolotti. It must be admitted, however, that the evidence of all published coin 
hoards is against the existence of such a coin. 


SILVER COINAGE 


Two major changes were made in the silver coinage during Andronicus III’s short reign. One 
was the breakaway from what may be called the “ducat” type, with a seated Christ on one 
side of the coin and two standing figures on the other, and its replacement by a wide variety 
of “experimental” types showing the Virgin instead of Christ, or one standing figure instead 
of two, or even a monogram or an inscription in several lines filling the field. The other is 
the reduction in the weight of the basilicon from just over 2 g to ca. 1.35 g or possibly less; 
specimens sometimes reach this figure, but most weigh between 1.0 g and 1.2 g. To compli- 
cate things further, some light-weight basilica are of “ducat” type. Finally, under Andronicus 
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III the politikon coinage comes into existence, replacing the tornesi of Andronicus II’s reign. 
Bendall also, in LPC, attributed to Andronicus II’s “second sole reign” a number of coins 
which in PCPC he transferred, certainly correctly, to Andronicus III. 

The explanations of the changes in basilicon type and the reduction in its weight can 
probably be found in what was taking place at Venice, which like most of western Europe 
was having great difficulty in securing adequate silver supplies for its mint. Few silver grossi 
were struck in the 1320s, during the second half of the dogeship of Giovanni Soranzo (1312- 
28), or under his successor Francesco Dandolo (1329-39). There were not enough in circula- 
tion to meet demand and the state could not afford to mint new ones (cf. Lane and Mueller 
1985, 314 ff). Instead, in 1331/2, a new coin was introduced, a mezzanino or half grosso of 
1.24 g but only 78% fine, and subsequently a lighter but more successful soldino, weighing 
0.96 g but only two-thirds silver. Both of them involved a small degree of debasement: two 
mezzanini would contain 8% less silver (1.96 g as against 2.1 g) than the full grosso. The date 
of the introduction of the new coins and the discussions that accompanied it are not known, 
for there are gaps in the records of the Quarantina and the Senate which normally throw 
light on such matters, but the mezzanino at least was in existence by November 1332 (Lane 
and Mueller 1985, 326, note 47). 

We may have here at least a partial explanation of the change in type at Byzantium. ‘The 
acceptability factor deriving from the close resemblance of the basilicon to the Venetian ducat 
would have been greatly diminished, and it must even have seemed uncertain for a time 
whether the Venetian silver “ducat” would continue to be struck at all. For several mid- 
century doges, indeed, no grossi exist. Issues of silver coins were limited to soldini, and when 
under Andrea Contarini (1368-92) the grosso was effectively revived, it was slightly different 
in design from its predecessor and lower in both weight and fineness. The reduction in the 
weight of the basilicon would thus have been a consequence of the general shortage of silver, 
and even when the “ducat” type was revived for Andronicus III’s reduced basilicon, this was 
no more than a gesture toward a more distinguished predecessor. 

Andronicus III’s heavy and light basilica are summarized in Table 21, but since several 
types are unrepresented in the collection here, fuller descriptions are necessary. The heavy 
coins are as follows, the order of issue being uncertain and only the second type being 
common. 

1. Obv. Bust of Christ Emmanuel between IC XC. Rev. ANAPONIKOC AECNOTIC (colum- 
nar). Half-figure of the emp. holding labarum and gl. cr. LPC 34*; PCPC (92); 857. Bendall 
(in LPC and PCPC) describes this as a billon tornese of Andronicus II, but it is of good silver 
(89%) and the chipped specimen at Dumbarton Oaks, the only one recorded, weighs 1.71 g, 
so the full weight would be ca. 2 g. 

2. Obv. Christ seated on a high-backed throne, sigla on either side. Rev. ANAPONIKOC (to 
1.) TOA (vertically in center, for 6 Gyvog¢) AHMHFIOC (to r.). Emp. and St. Demetrius standing 
facing. 

(a) Sigla 4 B, legend circular. LPC—; PCPC 195'; Sear 2471; 858-9. 

(b) Same sigla, legend columnar. LPC 118°; PCPC 195°; Sear—; 860-3. 

(c) Sigla 4 &, legend circular. LPC—; PCPC 195°. 

3. Obv. Virgin standing orans between bP and ®V and 2 leaves. Rev. ANAPONIKOC ENXW 
© (both columnar). Emp. standing w. labarum and gl. cr. LPC 104° (as Andronicus II); PCPC 
(193); Sear 2469; 864-6. Bendall (in PCPC) records a variety with crosses instead of leaves. 
LPC 104 conflates this coin and the next, for description and illustration do not match. The 


Christ between 2 
stars and B 9 
Similar, but flower 
and lis in place of 
stars 

Virgin standing 
Christ seated on high 
throne, sigla in field 
(a) ® and B 

(b) *& and B 

(c) Aandn 

(d) K and £ 
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TABLE 21 
Basilica of Andronicus III 


Bust of Christ 
Emmanuel 

Christ seated on high 
throne, sigla in field 
(a) 4B, circ. legend 
(b) 4B, col. legend 
(c) 8%, circ. legend 
Virgin between 2 
leaves 

Bust of Virgin 
between B & 
Palaeologan 
monogram 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
1 
2 
3 
4 


Half-fig. of emp. w. 
labarum and gl. cr. 


Emp. and St. 
Demetrius standing 


Emp. w. labarum- 
scepter and gl. cr. 


Emp. w. cross and gl. 
cr. 


Inscr. in field 


Light Series 


Emp. w. cross-scepter 
and akakia 


St. Demetrius and 
emp. standing 


As last 


St. Demetrius and 
emp. standing 


Columnar legends 





description (with Bs and Paleologos) is of no. 6, while the illustration, with ENXW& © and 
leaves, is based on one in the Addenda (p. 6) to the 1957 reprint of Goodacre 1928-33, 6, 


and is of this coin. 


4. Obv. Bust of Virgin orans w. medallion of Christ between PP OV and B &. Rev. 
ANAPONIKOC O NAAEOAOSOC. Emp. standing w. cross and gl. cr. LPC 104* (as Andronicus 
II); PCPC (194); Sear 2470. The Paris specimen weighs 1.76 g. 
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5. Obv. Palaeologan monogram. Rev. +./ANAPO/NIKOC/AVTOKPA/TWP across the field. LPC 
116°; PCPC (191); Sear 2467. Unicum in the Barber coll. at Birmingham. Bendall attributes 
it to Andronicus III because of the elongated “pellets” of the borders. 

Only one type of half basilicon for Andronicus III’s heavy basilicon coinage is known. It 
corresponds to Class I of this, with a single figure on the obverse and two on the reverse, but 
the single figure is a standing one of St. Demetrius, nimbate and holding spear and shield, 
and the two figures on the reverse are the emperor and the Virgin. There are, as with the 
full basilicon, two varieties, one with the legends columnar (867-8) and the other with them 
circular (LPC 120°; PCPC (196); Sear 2476). Those with columnar legends read on the ob- 
verse O ATIOC AIMITPIOC and on the reverse ANAPONIKOC O NAAIOAOLOC (or variant), with 
MP in the center, and those with circular legends on the obverse 0 ATIOC AHMHTPIOC, with 
a lis in the right field, and on the reverse ANAPONIKOC and MP ®V. The weights of the Dum- 
barton Oaks and Whittemore specimens, 0.99 g and 0.81 g respectively for slightly damaged 
coins, show them to belong to the heavy series, as one would expect; the module is too small 
for the coins to be reduced basilica. The denomination is essentially a counterpart of the 
Venetian mezzanino of 1331/2 of approximately the same date. 

Andronicus III’s reduced basilica, which weigh ca. 1.3 g, are of four types. The earlier in 
date are probably the three with a B B in the field, as on some of the heavier coins, and the 
latest is that having a variety of privy marks: lis and B, A and N, a beta-kappa monogram and 
a kappa-phi one, of which there were a few specimens in Bertele’s “Anna” hoard of the early 
1340s. Bendall suggested an early date for them, on the ground that similar privy marks 
occur on some of the hyperpyra of Andronicus II with Andronicus III, but if the latter contin- 
ued to be struck throughout the reign, as argued above, this reasoning does not hold, and 
their presence in Bertelé’s hoard seems conclusive. It is hard to determine their weight with 
any precision. The coins are too few to make a frequency table meaningful, and specimens 
are usually in poor condition. The seven of Type 3 at Dumbarton Oaks average 1.23 g, with 
two specimens reaching 1.31 g and 1.35 g. The last of these is somewhat worn and may well 
have weighed 1.4 g originally. Probably 1.3 g would be about right, but individual specimens 
of other types are often about 1.1 g or 1.2 g. The date of their introduction can be no more 
than guesswork, probably ca. 1335. 

The types are as follows: 

1. Obv. Christ standing between IC XC, and 2 stars above B 4. Rev. ANAPONIKOC ENXLOV 
(columnar). Emp. standing w. cross-scepter and akakia, Manus Dei above r. LPC 102? (as An- 
dronicus II); PCPC 192 (1.37 g, pierced and gilt); Sear 2468; 869-70. 

2. Obv. Similar, but 6-petaled flower and lis instead of 2 stars below & B. Rev. AMHTP to I. 
and ANAPONIK on r., PFOA downward in center. St. Demetrius and emp. standing. LPC 120°; 
PCPC 198; Sear 2473; 871-3. There were two in Bertelé’s “Anna” hoard (nos. 4-5). 

3. Obv. Virgin orans standing, MP OV and B 4 in field. Rev. AHMHTPIOC to |. and ANAPONIK 
on r., POA downward in center. St. Demetrius and emp. standing. LPC—; PCPC—; Sear—; 
874. The weight of the specimen here (1.44 g) is ambiguous, but it is in such good condition, 
and falls so far short of that of the heavy series, that it seems best to class it with the light 
coinage. 

4. Obv. Christ seated on high-backed throne, IC XC and sigla in field. Rev. As last. LPC 
118*; PCPC 197; Sear 2472. 

(a) & and B. 875-6. “Anna” hoard, no. 2. 

(b) Same, but legends columnar. “Anna” hoard, no. 3. 
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(c) Aand N. 878-81. “Anna” hoard, no. 1. 

(d) K and § (Bendall). 

Finally, there are Andronicus III’s tornesi, some more or less traditional in type and in 
two cases of uncertain attribution, two others inaugurating the politikon series. One of the 
“traditional” coins (LPC 106°) was described by Bendall as a half basilicon, but the fineness 
of the specimen at Dumbarton Oaks shows it to be a tornese. Bendall had in fact noted that 
the Paris specimen, which weighs only 0.6 g and is thin and poorly preserved, was of baser 
silver—it is in fact 19% Ag and 80% Cu—than the basilica of the time. Two others are anony- 
mous, though one has a Palaeologan monogram as its type, and their attribution is conjec- 
tural. The significance of the politikon legend (above, p. 52) that characterizes the two re- 
maining ones will be discussed further in the section on this coinage (pp. 193-4) under John 
V, since it was in his reign that most of the series were struck. Andronicus’ politikon tornesi 
are markedly concave; his others are flat. 

1. Obv. Half-length figure of the Virgin between PP and ©V and B &. Rev. Traces of 
ANAPONIKOC 0 NAAEOAOFOC (columnar). Emp. standing holding cross and gl. cr. LPC 106° 
(as a half basilicon); PCPC—; Sear—. The type corresponds to no. 5 of the basilicon. 

2. Obv. Christ seated on a low throne. Rev. Palaeologan monogram. An unpublished speci- 
men of this, in very poor condition, is in the collection here (882). Size and metal show it to 
be a tornese, but it could be a little earlier or later in date. 

3. Obv. Half-length figure of St. Michael facing. Rev. Cross on pointed base above a cres- 
cent. Not in LPC, PCPC, or Sear, but a specimen illustrated in Bertelé’s Dossier (p. 123.29) is 
reproduced in Bertelé and Morrisson 1978, pl. x1.173, though wrongly described as being 
copper. An extremely fine specimen came on the market in 1992 and was acquired for Dum- 
barton Oaks (883). There is also one cut down to the size of a half unit (884). 

4. Obv. +NOAITIKON Bust of the Virgin. Rev. Three-quarter-length figures of the emp. 
and St. Demetrius, w. ANAN vertically on |., FOA in center, and AHMH on r. LPC 180'; PCPC 
355; Sear 2570; Laurent 1940c, no. 1; 885 (18.9% Ag). 

5. Obv. Same. Rev. The figures and legend are transposed from |. to r. LPC—; PCPC 
(356); Sear 2571; 886 (18.6% Ag). 


COPPER COINAGE 


The signed Constantinopolitan copper coinage of Andronicus III consists of a single type of 
trachy/stamenon and apparently five types of assaria. To these signed coins can be added 
conjecturally two “anonymous religious” types, one with a figure of St. Demetrius almost 
identical with that of the signed stamenon and the other with a figure of the Virgin and a 
Palaeologan monogram as on Type | of the tornesi. The signed stamenon has for types a 
standing figure of St. Demetrius on one side and one of the emperor on the other, but is 
anomalous in that the emperor is on the convex side and not, as is normal, on the concave 
one. The assaria attributable to Andronicus III have all on one side a half- or three-quarter 
figure of the emperor holding a cross-scepter and usually either a globus cruciger or an 
akakia, and on the other a variety of types, the only unusual one being the indictional date 
NB, that is, the second indiction or 1334/5. To the four types attributed to the emperor in 
LPC 124-6'°""8 can be added LPC 264°, attributed by Bendall to Andronicus II, having for 
type a cross above a crescent, for the half-figure of the emperor on it, with ANA vertically to 
the left, is exactly like that on the other coins, which not only resemble each other closely but 
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have an imperial representation virtually identical with that of Class I of the basilicon where, 
unusually, an imperial bust fills the entire side of the coin (cf. LPC 264? with no. 857). As all 
these coins are quite unlike any of the early reign of Andronicus II, before his association with 
Michael IX in 1294, and no coins can be specifically attributed to Andronicus II's “second sole 
reign” in 1320-5, their attribution to Andronicus III seems assured. 

Or, rather, it did so until Bendall (1984d) published a coin of Andronicus II and Michael 
IX (as 894-5) that appeared to be restruck on one of Class 4 (see below), implying that this 
coin at least should belong to the reign of Andronicus II, and, if this one, why not any or all 
of the others? Even the coin with NB could conceivably be moved back to 1318/19 or 1303/ 
4, though one of these, probably 1303/4, is already occupied by a coin having a two-emperor 
obverse. In a note in PCPC (p. 43) Bendall reaffirmed this point, noting at the same time 
that the coin that still appears in his catalogue (no. 202) as one of Andronicus III must really 
be one of Andronicus II. The validity of this conclusion, however, depends on the undertype 
of Bendall’s coin, of which only a trace of the chlamys and raised hand are visible on one side 
and half a haloed head on the other, being really those of no. 5 below (p. 169). Despite having 
no other identification to suggest, I prefer to leave all the coins, at least provisionally, to 
Andronicus III. Unfortunately there is no hoard evidence that would settle the matter. There 
were three specimens of no. 4 in the CNG “hoard” of the late 1330s (above, pp. 147, 149), 
but the other coins of Andronicus III it contained were all of Thessalonica. 

If the above is correct, Andronicus III’s Constantinopolitan copper coins can be listed 
as follows. 


Stamena 

1. Obv. O ATLOC AHHTP (columnar). St. Demetrius standing w. spear and shield. Rev. 
ANAPONIKOC AECNOTIC. Emp. standing w. labarum-scepter and gl. cr. LPC 122°; PCPC 201; 
Sear 2477; 887-9. 

2. Obv. As last. Rev. Cross fleury. LPC 194°; PCPC 374; Sear 2591; 890. This type was 
published from a specimen in his own collection (ex Grantley 2735) by J. R. Stewart (1951-3), 
who followed Lord Grantley in attributing it to Andronicus III, both because of the resem- 
blance of the obverse type to that of the stamenon just described and because it was in the 
1330s that gigliati with the cross fleury of the reverse were becoming widely used in the 
Aegean area. 

3. Obv. Half-length figure of the Virgin Hagiosoritissa (above, p. 76), with both hands 
raised to the r. and a Manus Dei above. To |., P HP/OV; in lower field, B B. Rev. Palaeologan 
monogram. LPC 194°; PCPC 375; Sear 2588; 891-3. First published by Veglery and Millas 
1977, 143-4, no. 16. 


Assaria 

1. Obv. ® FEBrIOC (columnar). Bust of St. George w. spear and shield. Rev. ANAPONIK. 
Half-length figure of emp. w. cross-scepter and gl. cr. LPC 124'°; PCPC 202; Sear 2478; 
894-5. This is the coin identified by Bendall as the undertype of a coin of Andronicus II and 
Michael IX in his collection (= PCPC 163). 

2. Obv. +KVPIE BOHOEI. Cross. Rev. ANAPONI AECN. Half-length figure of the emp. w. 
cross and gl. cr. LPC 124''; PCPC 203; Sear 2479; 896-9. 

3. Obv. NB (= Indictio B) w. star above and below. Rev. ANAPONIKOC AECMNI. Half-length 
figure of emp. w. cross and akakia. LPC 126'°; PCPC 204; Sear 2480; 900-7. This is found 
overstruck on four types (LPC 84°", 86%", 86°*, 96") of Andronicus II and Michael. 
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4. Obv. Cross ancrée w. attached pellets in angles. Rev. AVTOKPATOP PWMAION. Three- 
quarter-length figure of emp. w. cross-scepter. LPC 126'*; PCPC 205; Sear 2481; 908-12. 
Despite the absence of a personal name, Bendall’s attribution of it to Andronicus III, on the 
strength of its resemblance to the other coins, seems justified. 

5. Obv. Cross flanked by IC XC on semicircular base. Rev. ANA. . . vertically downward 
on |., uncertain letters on r. Half-figure of emp. facing w. cross-scepter and gl. cr., Manus Dei 
in upper field r. LPC 264°; PCPC 125; Sear 2357 (all as Andronicus II). The resemblance 
between the imperial figure and that on some of Andronicus III's other coins explains the 
reattribution to this emperor. 


Thessalonican Copper Coinage 

As explained already, Bendall in PCPC very justifiably rearranged the Thessalonican 
coins of the two Andronici in descending order of size. This resulted in a few transfers from 
one reign to the other, and he did not indicate where he would draw the line between the 
coins of the two reigns. One can scarcely do so at his no. 237, after the two-emperors series 
with Andronicus and Michael, for this would leave the short reign that followed with far too 
many coins. It is clear that whatever may have been the case at Constantinople, at Thessalon- 
ica many coins with Andronicus only must have been struck during the course of the joint 
reign. Specimens tend to be poorly preserved, either corroded or broken, so that only where 
several are available can all their details be made out. The types are much more numerous 
than at Constantinople, where the denomination was probably discontinued early in the 
reign and the small change was provided by tornesi and assaria, denominations not minted 
at Thessalonica. We have no clue as to the order of issue, and the list that follows corresponds 
roughly to that in Grierson 1982, 308-9, which was based on that in LPC, but the coins are 
renumbered, other changes have been made, and a summary is provided in Table 22. Ben- 
dall’s transfer of LPC 238* to John V (PCPC 317) has been accepted. The coins were abun- 
dantly represented in Longuet’s Salonica hoard of ca. 1342 (Longuet 1960), the rediscovery 
of which made it possible for Bendall (1984a; above, p. 16) to correct a number of details in 
LPC, where he had had to base himself on Longuet’s original descriptions and illustrations. 

The denomination of the coins is something of a problem. Bendall called them all sta- 
mena, that is, trachea, and in 1982 I followed his example. But Longuet, in describing the 
Salonica hoard, made an attempt to distinguish between coins that were flat and those that 
were concave, and it is certainly the case that some, which appear at first sight to be concave, 
were struck with dies that were flat and have simply turned-up outer borders, as can easily 
happen in striking even with normal flat-faced dies. A few, however, seem to have been struck 
with concave/convex dies, though the concavity and convexity are very slight. The existence 
of two separate denominations would help to explain the large number of different types, 
but the difference between the flat and slightly concave coins is so small that it is difficult to 
believe that users could have distinguished between them, especially since the coins are 
smaller than trachea elsewhere and, even where concavity exists, are much less concave. By 
the beginning of the “Anna” coinage in the next reign the coins are clearly flat assaria. I 
would therefore, though with some hesitation, prefer to treat the whole series as one of assa- 
ria, though Morrisson regards them as stamena. As only about half the types are represented 
in the collection here, recourse must be had to the accounts of the Salonica hoard by Longuet 
1960 and Bendall 1984a for full details. In the references below, Longuet’s number precedes 
that of Bendall. 

1. Obv. Half-length figure of winged archangel w. sword and shield. Rev. Emp. crouching 
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before Christ. Above emp., ANA/PONI/KOC/AEC/NO/T; to r., IC/XC. LPC 234'; PCPC 263; Sear 
2359; 913-17. One in the Salonica hoard (no. 1/3). 

2. Obv. Similar. Rev. St. Michael blessing facing emp., who holds two patriarchal crosses. 
LPC 234°; PCPC 257; Sear 2482; 918. 

3. Obv. Winged patriarchal cross. Rev. Emp. and saint holding cross, star in segment of 
circle above. LPC 234°; PCPC 270; Sear 2483; 919-20. Three in the Salonica hoard (no. 
18/16). 

4. Obv. Virgin standing orans, 4 stars in field. Rev. Emp. standing w. akakia, blessed by 
small figure of Christ from above r., 4 in lower field r. LPC 236*; PCPC 268; Sear 2484; 921. 
Six in the Salonica hoard (no. 13/13). 

5. Obv. Uncertain letters. Bust of St. Demetrius (?) facing. Rev. Emp. seated half-left, 
holding large patriarchal cross to |., large B in field r. LPC 236° (incorrectly illustrated and 
described); PCPC 269; Sear 2485; 922-6. Five in the Salonica hoard (no. 15/15). 

6. Obv. Fl AHT (vertically). Half-length figure of St. Demetrius w. spear and shield. Rev. 
Emp. standing facing holding two patriarchal crosses. LPC 236°; PCPC 271; Sear 2486; 
927-8. Six specimens in the Salonica hoard (no. 14/17, 26), three of them overstruck on 
deniers tournois of John Orsini, despot of Epirus (1323-5). 

7. Obv. O ATIOC AMMTO (vertically and variously arranged). St. Demetrius seated, w. sword 
on knee. Rev. Emp. standing, holding large lis and cross-scepter, 7 stars in field. LPC 238"; 
PCPC 272; Sear 2487; 929. Seven in the Salonica hoard (no. 19/18). Originally thought to be 
Bulgarian on account of a supposed monogram in the field (Ljubi¢é 1875, 23, no. 1; pl. 3.7). 

8. Obv. Bust of St. Michael facing. Rev. Winged emp. standing, holding haloed cross and 
scepter, large 4 in field 1. LPC 238°; PCPC 258; Sear 2488; 930. One in the Salonica hoard 
(no. 6/6). Bertelé, describing the Salonica specimen in his monograph on the winged emper- 
ors, thought the saint on the obverse to be on horseback (Bertelé 195la, 27, no. 34), and 
Bendall (in LPC) originally believed it might represent St. Demetrius but corrected this in 
his account of the Salonica hoard. 

9. Obv. Bust of saint (?). Rev. Three-quarter-length figure of emp. holding large labarum 
and cross-scepter, AP (? for Kdpte OvAGaTtE “Avdpdvikov) vertically 1. LPC 240!°; PCPC 260; 
Sear 2489. One in the Salonica hoard (no. 5/5). 

10. Obv. Bust of saint between 4 B. Rev. Emp. standing w. cross-scepter between 2 stars 
and 4B. LPC 240''; PCPC 261; Sear 2490; 931-2. Two in the Salonica hoard (no. 3/7), one 
overstruck on a coin of Andronicus II and Michael IX. 

11. Obv. Palaeologan monogram, 2 stars above. Rev. Emp. facing, holding akakia in r., in 
arched doorway. LPC 240'° (wrongly described); PCPC 264; Sear 2491; 933. One in the Sa- 
lonica hoard (no. 17/10); possibly no. 16 is a second. The archway is clear on the DO 
specimen. 

12. Obv. Bust of St. Demetrius w. spear on shoulder, ® to |., r. obscure. Rev. Emp. riding 
r. w. scepter, B to L., star to r. LPC 242"; PCPC 266; Sear 2498. 

13. Obv. Palaeologan monogram, star above and to I. Rev. As last. LPC 242'*; PCPC 265; 
Sear 2497. 

14. Obv. St. Demetrius riding r., A in 1. field, shrine (?) to r. Rev. As last. LPC 242" (incor- 
rectly described); PCPC 267; Sear 2499. One specimen in the Pella hoard (Nicol and Bendall 
1977, no. 1). Bertele 1970, pl. 4.17, illustrates a relatively well-preserved specimen in the 
British Museum. The object to the right seems to be the same as that on the coin depicting 
the martyrdom of the saint (1251-4). 

15. Obv. Palaeologan monogram, lattice pattern to |. Rev. Similar to last. LPC 254'; PCPC 
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Thessalonican Trachea of Andronicus III 


St. Michael half- 
length 


As last 


Winged patr. cross 


Virgin standing, 4 
stars in field 


Bust of saint facing 


Half-length fig. of St. 
Demetrius 


St. Demetrius seated 
w. sword 


Bust of St. Michael 
Bust of saint (?) 


Bust of saint between 
aB 


Palaeologan 
monogram 


Bust of St. Demetrius 


Palaeologan 
monogram 


St. Demetrius riding 
i 


Monogram and 
lattice pattern 


Unknown 


Emp. w. model city 
(?) 

Palaeologan 
monogram 


Bust of St. Demetrius 


ES Obverse Reverse 


Emp. crouching 
before Christ 


St. Michael blessing 
emp. 


Emp. and saint, star 
in segment of circle 
above 


Emp. blessed by 
small fig. of Christ 


Emp. seated w. large 


patr. cross, B upper r. 


Emp. w. 2 patr. 
crosses 


Emp. and large lis, 
stars in field 


Winged emp. w. 
haloed cross 


Emp. w. large 
labarum 


Emp. between 2 stars 
and 4B 


Emp. in arched 
doorway 


Emp. riding r. 
As last 


As last 
As last 


Emp. w. large patr. 
cross 


Emp. w. 2 model 
cities 

Saint and emp. w. 
large lis 


Emp. w. large patr. 
cross 


2364 


236° 


236° 


2587 


238° 


94019 


240" 


240!” 


242 
242! 


242!» 


254! 


913-17 
918 


919-20 
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344; Sear 2561, all attributing it to Manuel II in Thessalonica, 1369-87. First published by 
Goodacre 1931, 158-9, no. 8; pl. 11.12; another (at Ochrid) in Gerasimov 1969, 112, no. 39; 
pl. 3.4. On the lattice pattern see above, p. 91. 

16. Obv. Type unknown, as only a brockage is recorded. Rev. Half-length figure of emp. 
holding large patriarchal cross, x in r. field. LPC Add. (Bendall and Donald 1980), 47, no. 13; 
PCPC—; Sear—; 934. 

17. Obv. Apparently an emp. standing (the head is crowned and not nimbate), w. a model 
city and star in the I. field, but this is only known from one badly preserved specimen and 
could belong to an earlier striking. Rev. Emp. standing, facing, holding in each hand a model 
city; in upper field r., a Manus Dei; in lower field |., a Palaeologan monogram; in lower field 
r., a 6-pointed star. LPC—; Add. (Bendall and Donald 1980), 47, no. 14; PCPC (262); Sear 
2496; 935. Bendall, following Bertelé’s Dossier (p. 87, nos. 57-8), describes the object in the 
|. field as a star, but he had first identified it as a monogram and this seems to be correct. 

18. Obv. Palaeologan monogram, B in field. Rev. Saint and emp. standing, holding staff 
surmounted by large lis. LPC—; PCPC—; Grierson 1982, no. 1473; Sear—; 936-40. 

19. Obv. Bust of St. Demetrius w. sword on shoulder, A/O/F vertically to 1., .. H to r. Rev. 
Emp. standing w. large patriarchal cross and gl. cr. LPC—; PCPC—; Sear—; Dochev 1992, 
156, no. 1 (table Lx.10, pl. 23.1) = Dochev 1983, 14, no. 7; 941. 


JOHN V 
15 June 1341 - 16 February 1391 


Colleagues and/or Rivals 
Anna of Savoy, regent 1341 — 7; governor of Thessalonica 1352 — 1365 
John VI Cantacuzene, rival emperor from 19 October 1341; co-emperor from 8 
February 1347; abd. 10 December 1354; died 15 June 1383 
Matthew Asen Cantacuzene, co-emperor with John VI April 1353 - 10 December 
1354; with John V 10 December 1354 — December 1357, abd.; died 1383 (or ? 1391) 
Andronicus IV, usurper 12 August 1376 — June 1379; died 28 June 1385 
John VII, rival emperor 14 April — 17 September 1390 
Manuel II, co-emperor from 25 September 1373 


John V was only nine years old when his father died, and his reign, at least in form, was to 
last for half a century. It was one of the most complicated, and was certainly the most disas- 
trous, in Byzantine history, though the disasters were for the most part not the emperor's 
fault. He repeatedly took the initiative in attempts to rescue the empire, but his projects for 
doing so were far-fetched and had little contact with reality. He could not be blamed for 
Serbian and Turkish ambitions, for the rivalries of Genoa and Venice, or for the intractability 
of the religious differences between Rome and Byzantium. But the fact remains that at the 
time of his accession the empire was still in possession of much territory in Europe and at its 
end more than half of this had gone. John has had, not surprisingly, no modern biography, 
but the basic references will be found in PLP 9 (1989), 95-6, no. 21485, and there is a good 
survey in Nicol 1993, 185-295. Halecki 1930 includes much background material, and the 
last decades of the reign are covered in Barker's monograph on Manuel II (Barker 1969, 
1-83). 

It is difficult to summarize clearly the history of a reign so full of complications, and many 
of its aspects, notably its religious problems, are no concern of the numismatist. Its history 
can indeed best be followed in the context of the various periods into which, from the numis- 
matic point of view, it can most naturally be divided. 


I. 1341-7: The regency and civil war: Anna and John V 
II. 1347-53: John V and John VI Cantacuzene 
Illa. 1353-4: John VI Cantacuzene 

b. 1354-7: Matthew Asen Cantacuzene 


IV. 1354-76: John V’s middle years: (a) John V’s gold florin; (b) politikon 
and related coins; (c) John V and Anna of Savoy (Thessalonica), 
1352-65; (d) association coinages; (e) the earliest stavrata and 
related issues; coins of Thessalonica, 1367-76 

V. 1376-9: Andronicus IV (usurper) 

VI. 1379-91: John V’s last years 
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Some preliminary outline, however, is necessary. The reign began with the regency of 
Anna and the civil war that accompanied John Cantacuzene’s attempt to become John V’s 
colleague. The period saw a steady weakening of imperial power: Thessalonica passed under 
the control of a dissident faction, that of the Zealots, while the Serbs and Turks, the latter in 
Cantacuzene’s pay, devastated the countryside. In 1347 the competitors came to terms, but 
matters scarcely improved under their joint reign. John V eventually had to abandon the 
capital and take up residence with his mother at Thessalonica—the Zealots had been dis- 
posed of in 1349/50—while John VI’s son Matthew developed imperial ambitions of his own. 
Matthew was named co-emperor in April 1353 and crowned in February 1354. In November 
of that year John V recovered Constantinople and then secured the abdication of John VI. 
Matthew caused trouble until 1357, when he also renounced the throne and left John V at 
last sole emperor. 

But the emperor's position remained an unhappy one. Anna had a virtually independent 
appanage in Thessalonica down to her death in 1365, and the southern Morea was not very 
differently situated under Manuel Cantacuzene, a younger son of John VI. The Turks estab- 
lished their first foothold on European soil at Gallipoli in 1354. John V realized that help 
from the West was imperative if the empire was to be saved, but neither his proposal to the 
pope in 1355 nor his visits to Hungary in 1365/6 and Rome in 1369 brought him any tangible 
advantage. Misfortunes continued through the last decades of the reign. Sultan Murad I, of 
whom John V became a reluctant vassal in 1372/3, defeated the Serbs on the Maritza in 1371, 
captured Thessalonica in 1387, and destroyed the medieval Serbian state at the battle of 
Kosovo in 1389. John’s son Andronicus IV usurped the throne in 1376, and although John 
was restored with Turkish and Venetian help in 1379 he was again briefly deposed by An- 
dronicus’ son John (VII) in 1390. When the emperor finally died in February 1391 he was 
virtually a recluse in his own palace, and the much-divided provinces were under constant 
threat from the Turks. 


PHASE I: 1341-7 
THE REGENCY AND CIVIL WAR: ANNA AND JOHN V 


Regencies, with the notable exception of that of Theodora during the minority of Michael 
III in the mid-ninth century, were rarely happy events at Byzantium, and that of Anna was 
the most disastrous of all. Andronicus III’s death had been totally unexpected, and no plans 
for the future existed: John V, the natural and indeed the uncontested heir, had not yet been 
even created co-emperor. The rivals for power were the wealthy and experienced Grand 
Domestic John Cantacuzene, who had been one of Andronicus III’s most trusted advisers, 
and Andronicus’ ambitious and determined widow, Anna of Savoy. She came from a region 
of the West whose petty dynasties had since the mid-twelfth century been associated with 
Byzantine affairs and the Byzantine court, and she was fully aware of the fact that Byzantine 
tradition allowed great authority to a dowager empress. An historian who had no cause to 
love her depicts her as impulsive, greedy, jealous, and only moderately intelligent (Nice- 
phorus Gregoras, 1829-55, Hist. xiv.10; xv.1, 2; xvi.2), but in her favor must be reckoned her 
competent handling of John V’s negotiations with the Serbs, and nothing but good is re- 
ported of her final period at Thessalonica. Though she was passionately Western in her out- 
look, surrounding herself with a petty court of Savoyard advisers, she had in 1341 the support 
of both the patriarch, John XIV Kalekas, and the megadux Alexius Apokaukos. They were 
able to take advantage of Cantacuzene’s absence from the capital on a military expedition at 
the moment of Andronicus’ death to declare the patriarch formally regent and to order the 
confiscation of John Cantacuzene’s property in the capital. John V was crowned on 19 No- 
vember after Cantacuzene, much against his better judgment, had allowed himself to be 
proclaimed emperor by his supporters at Didymoteichon, in the part of Thrace where his 
chief possessions were situated, a few weeks earlier (26 October). 

There followed six years of civil war, especially disastrous for the empire since they fol- 
lowed so soon after the long conflict between Andronicus II and Andronicus II] in the 1320s. 
They brought anarchy into cities and countryside alike. Anna and John V retained control 
of the capital, and John VI’s position in the provinces fluctuated from year to year. Thessalon- 
ica, the second city of the empire, fell into the hands of the Zealots, and the Serbian ruler 
Stephen Dushan, at first a supporter of Cantacuzene, subsequently turned against him and 
managed to deprive the empire of much of Macedonia and Thrace. Cantacuzene’s eventual 
victory was secured by the help of Turkish mercenaries. In 1346 he felt himself sufficiently 
secure of his position to have himself crowned emperor at Adrianople (21 May), and on 
2 February 1347 he broke into Constantinople at the head of his troops. Anna came to terms 
on the 8th. It was agreed that he and John V should be co-emperors, and he was recrowned 
by the patriarch on 21 May. His daughter Helena was married to John V, to create a dynastic 
link between them. 

No coins have been attributed to John Cantacuzene during the period 1341-7; the only 
ones were struck on behalf of John V and Anna, and they are rare. This is not the impression 
given by the collection here, with more than 200 basilica of the regency, but this is due to the 
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accidental presence of virtually the whole of one of the two hoards of the minority that have 
come to light. Prior to the discovery of the first hoard the basilica of John V and Anna were 
virtually unknown, and the hyperpyra of the two sovereigns had been wrongly attributed 
to Andronicus III. It is hard to believe that no copper coins were struck, but only one of 
Constantinople has so far been identified. The government was in desperate straits for 
money. In 1343 Anna pawned the Byzantine crown jewels to Venice as security for a loan of 
30,000 ducats, and down to the end of his reign John V was still trying to recover them. 
The transaction, copiously documented in the Venetian records (Bertelé 1962), is especially 
valuable to the metrologist, for the weights of individual precious stones are recorded in both 
Byzantine and Venetian terms. 


Gold Coinage 

The only recorded type of hyperpyron of the minority (LPC 116'; PCPC 190; Sear 2466; 
942-3) has on the obverse (convex) side Andronicus kneeling before a standing figure of 
Christ, who holds his hand over him in benediction, with fragments of ANAPONIKOC verti- 
cally downward on the left and IC/XC on the right. The reverse (concave) side has the stand- 
ing figures of Anna and John V facing, Anna in the place of honor on the left. Anna holds a 
cross or a trifoliate scepter in her right hand and places her left one on her breast; John holds 
a cross-scepter in his left hand and an akakia in his right. The legends are some elements of 
ANNA upward on the left, |W downward in the center, and €N XW downward on the right. 
Bendall (PCPC, p. 43; 1984b, 192) records eight forms of privy mark in the lower field: 
(1) nothing, (2) F, (3) &, (4) K, (5) KA, (6) KN, (7) FK, (8) X. The fineness of both specimens at 
Dumbarton Oaks is about 11! carats, but the Bibliotheque Nationale specimen is less than 
11 carats (see Appendix 1). 

The attributions of the coin have been various. Sabatier (1862, I1.256-7, no. 34) attrib- 
uted it to Andronicus II, with his wife Irene and Andronicus III as the standing figures, and 
Wroth (1908, I1.620-1, nos. 24-5) equally to Andronicus II, but with the standing figures as 
Irene and Michael IX. Bertelé recognized that these are incorrect and that the figures are 
Andronicus III kneeling and Anna and John V standing (Bertelé 1930). It is now universally 
recognized that this is the case, but opinions differ as to whether the coin was struck during 
Andronicus III’s lifetime, despite there being no record of John V having been associated 
basileus before 1341, or whether it is a coin of the regency, like all the silver coins on which 
Anna equally figures. Bertelé dated it first to the regency but hesitated later between the two 
positions in his monograph of 1937. Goodacre (1935) reverted to the first attribution. But 
Délger and Laurent, in their respective reviews of Bertelé’s book (Délger 1938b; Laurent in 
EO 37 [1938], 461-4), both strongly opposed a dating in Andronicus III’s reign and gave the 
coin to the regency, a position that was followed by Gerasimov (1966) and Veglery and Millas 
(1970, 486, no. 1; 1974, 50-1). Protonotarios (1977) reverted to the earlier dating in Androni- 
cus III’s reign, arguing that since John V is already mentioned as basileus in documents dated 
between June 1341 and his coronation in November 1341, he must have had this title in his 
father’s lifetime and thus could have appeared on coins. He is followed by Bendall (LPC, pp. 
113-4), who in turn is followed by Sear (no. 2466). In my view this is unacceptable. It would 
be quite irregular for John to be shown on the coin before becoming basileus, and there were 
no recent precedents for an empress appearing on a coin during her husband's lifetime. ‘The 
position of regent would give her such an entitlement, and the addition of Andronicus III 
would have underlined the nature of her role. The attribution of the coin to the regency 
carries with it the basilicon of a similar type, though with the Virgin substituted for Christ, 
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which Bendall (LPC 122%) and Sear (no. 2475) also proposed to transfer from the regency to 
Andronicus III’s reign. It is Class III in the list of basilica below. 


Silver Coinage 

The silver coinage of the minority, limited to full basilica and a rare half of one type, is 
known to us mainly from a large hoard of some 260 coins acquired by Bertelé in 1929 and 
said to have been found in one of the Aegean islands (see above, p. 15). A second hoard, very 
similar in composition but much smaller (31 coins) and found on Chios, came to light in 
1975. Bendall, who described it (1977b), suggested that it may have been buried in 1345, 
during the struggle with the Genoese that resulted in the Byzantine recovery of the island. 
If, as is possible, Bertelé’s hoard also came from Chios, this very plausible explanation would 
cover both of them, for they are clearly of about the same date. Bertelé published a resumé 
of his hoard in 1930, with a survey of the coinage of the period and illustrations of the 
main types (Bertelé 1930). Subsequently he published the entire hoard in minute detail, with 
illustrations of all the coins and enlargements of specimens of each type (Bertelé 1937). The 
bulk of the hoard (244 coins) is now at Dumbarton Oaks, but a few are absent. Five of them— 
nos. 6, 26, 31, 200, and 215, one specimen of each type—were presented by Bertelé to the 
king of Italy, who was both an ardent coin collector and the ruling representative of the 
House of Savoy; seven—nos. 14, 143, 178, 203, 212, 217, and 247—were given to the Turin 
Cabinet (note in Bertelé’s Dossier, p. 88); and one, no. 255, was sacrificed for chemical analysis. 
The exact size of the original hoard is in any case not certain. Bertelé believed it to be com- 
plete, but a few other coins of the minority which came on the market in the late 1920s— 
Bertelé bought one, his no. 245a, at Istanbul in 1926, and Peirce another at Athens in 1927— 
may be strays from it. A few other specimens of types represented in the hoard are known, 
all having come on the market subsequent to its discovery, but whether they represent stray 
finds, or once made part of it, we cannot say. 

Neither hoard in any case included specimens of all the types struck during the minority, 
for two additional ones have been published. One, known in only a single specimen, shows 
the double crowning of John V and Anna, John by Christ and Anna by the Virgin; the other, 
known in four specimens, shows St. Demetrius and Andronicus III on one face and Christ 
and John on the other, without Anna at all. If one takes account of the eight types listed by 
Bertelé for the hoard and these two further ones, one is left with no fewer than ten classes 
of basilica struck during the space of seven years. A closer examination, however, shows that 
several of these “classes” are unreal; one is a half basilicon and four others are either mules 
produced by the accidental linking of dies or varieties resulting from the carelessness of die- 
sinkers, in one case the interchanging of the positions of Anna and John and in another the 
provision of scepters for the two sovereigns in a coin type where they were normally absent. 
Much of the material is usefully brought together by Veglery and Millas 1970 and 1971, 
though they overlooked a coin published by Gerasimov and accepted all Bertelé’s “types” 
as distinct. 

What seem to be the main types of the minority, in their probable chronological order of 
issue, are set out in Table 23, but some comments on them are required. No attempt is made 
to reproduce the inscriptions, which are formed from the same elements as those on the gold 
but are even more scrappy and imperfect. 

Class I (St. Demetrius and Andronicus III standing / Bust of Christ above small half-figure 
of John V). First published by Gerasimov (1965c) from the Sofia specimen. Not in the Bertelé 
or Chios hoards. 
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TABLE 23 
Basilica of John V’s Minority (1341-7) 


The column of Bertelé’s hoard omits nos. 1-5 (coins of Andronicus III), nos. 214-15 (half 
basilica), and nos. 248-58 (brockages). 


St. Demetrius Bust of Christ 
and above John V 
Andronicus III 
standing 


Christ 
crowning John 




























Anna crowned (283) 


by Virgin 






Andronicus III 
blessed by the 
Virgin 











Anna and John 
V standing 
















Christ seated Anna and John 2503 | 966-1144 


V standing 





Same, but 
positions 
interchanged 


Same 






















St. Demetrius Anna and John 1146-74 
and the Virgin | V w. long cross 

standing 

Same Same, but each 1175 





has also a cross- 
scepter 












Christ seated Anna and John — a2 1176-85 
V w. long cross 








Same Same, but each 1186 
has also a cross- 


scepter 


This striking coin, known only in four specimens at St. Petersburg, Sofia, Dumbarton 
Oaks, and in the Bendall collection, can be ascribed to the late summer of 1341. The obverse 
is a type and perhaps a die carried over from the reign of Andronicus III, and the reverse, 
entirely novel in design, is exactly suited to the circumstances of John V’s accession. It is true 
that it shows John crowned, with imperial robes and insignia, and that he was not in fact 
crowned until 19 November. But there was no question of his not being legally emperor, 
despite the delay, and under such circumstances the mint would scarcely have hesitated over 
how he should be represented. The fact that the coin does not show the ambitious Anna, as 
do all other silver and gold coins of the minority, also points to its being very early, before 
her projects had taken shape and her determination to run affairs had become apparent. 
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The absence of specimens from both the “Anna” and Chios hoards is evidence of its rarity 
and supports the likelihood of its being a transitional issue. 

Class II (Christ seated, crowning a kneeling John V / Anna standing, crowned by the Vir- 
gin). First published by Veglery and Millas 1970, 488, no. 7, from a specimen apparently in 
the Millas collection. Not in the Bertelé or Chios hoards. 

This remarkable design, known in only a single specimen, presumably dates from No- 
vember or December 1341. A very brief period of issue is once again the most likely explana- 
tion of the absence of any specimens from the two hoards. 

Class HI (Andronicus III and the Virgin / Anna with scepter and John V with cross and 
akakia). 20 in the Bertelé hoard (nos. 6-25; 962), 2 in the Chios hoard (nos. 1-2). The 20 
specimens here in good condition average 1.14 g, but several reach or surpass 1.25 g and the 
theoretical weight was probably about this figure. 

This type, which can be dated 1341/2, corresponds to the only known type of hyperpyron 
of the minority. The obverse type only lasted briefly, till Anna had derived what support 
she could get by invoking the name of her husband, but the reverse was to be continued 
subsequently. 

Class IV (Christ seated / Same type as last). 172 in the Bertelé hoard (nos. 28-199), 21 in 
the Chios hoard (nos. 3-23). 

This clearly formed the major type of the minority and can be dated ca. 1342-ca. 1345. 
Bertelé treated the two specimens in his hoard having John on the left and Anna on the right 
(nos. 26-7; none in the Chios hoard) as a separate class, but they are more likely to be only 
the result of a die-sinker’s error, as with the similar interchange of the positions of the two 
sovereigns on some hyperpyra. 

The weights of the coins exhibit at first sight a disconcertingly wide spread, for aside 
from one eccentricity (1.49 g) they run from the 0.90s to 1.20 g. A die study shows that they 
in fact form two distinct groups, a “heavy” one averaging 1.12 g and a “light” one averaging 
0.96 g, with no die responsible for the light group ever producing a coin of over 1.0 g and 
coins of the heavy group almost never falling below 1.05 g. Clearly, in the course of the issue, 
the weight standard was reduced, the mint being instructed to strike more coins to the 
pound, though since the type was not changed this would not be apparent to users. Presum- 
ably it reflects the financial difficulties of the regency at the time. 

Class V (St. Demetrius and Virgin standing / Anna and John V holding long cross). 30 in 
the Bertelé hoard (nos. 216-45), 3 in the Chios hoard (nos. 24-6). The weight continues the 
“light” standard of the previous type, the majority of the coins falling between 0.91 g and 
1.00 g, though less precisely than formerly, with some falling to the 0.80s, and a few above 
1.00 g, one even reaching 1.21 g, presumably being struck erroneously on an old flan. The 
39 here (including brockages and mules) average 0.96 g. 

There is with this a complete change of obverse type, and a smaller change in the reverse. 
The latter exists in two varieties, one (V) in which Anna and John hold between them a long 
cross and the other (Va) in which they hold scepters as well. I incline to regard the latter, of 
which there were two in the Bertelé hoard (nos. 212-13) and one in the Chios hoard (no. 
27), as a die-sinker’s error, induced by the artist having become accustomed to providing 
Anna with a small cross-scepter on Classes III-IV. The coins can be dated ca. 1345-7. 

Finally, there were present in the Bertelé hoard no fewer than 14 mules between Classes 
IV and V, two of them of the rarer variety in which the sovereigns are provided with scepters. 
The number of mules may seem high, but it is more likely that the designs of both faces of 
the coin should have been changed simultaneously than that the reverse should have been 
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changed and then, some time later, the obverse. More likely both were changed at the same 
time, but the mint, as often in such cases, decided to use up the obverse dies that it had 
already in use with the new reverses. Most of the mules are in fact from only three pairs of 
dies. In both hoards there were a number of brockages. 

To these basilica can be added a half basilicon (LPC 134°; PCPC (280); Sear 2506; “Anna” 
hoard Type IV, nos. 214-15; 1187) weighing ca. 0.6 g and corresponding in weight, and 
partly also in type, to Class III of the full basilicon. Bertelé treated it as a full basilicon, as 
did Bendall (in LPC and PCPC) and as I did myself in Byzantine Coins (Grierson 1982, 300, 
‘Type F), but its size is appreciably smaller than that of the basilicon, 17 mm as against 22 mm, 
and the two recorded specimens weigh 0.59 g and 0.68 g respectively, far below that of the 
full basilicon but acceptable, if a little high, for its half. The obverse shows Christ standing 
between two stylized “trees,” each of which has the form of a large slightly ornamental leaf 
with a bifurcate root. The reverse shows the standing figures of Anna and John V, Anna 
holding a trefoil-tipped scepter and John a cross-scepter and akakia, exactly as on Class III 
of the basilicon. A “tree” of this design was a symbol going back to the late Roman Empire, 
and the seated figure of Christ between two such objects occurs from time to time in Byzan- 
tine iconography, most notably in the front panel of the arch of the Holy Crown of Hungary. 

Apart from the basilica and the half basilicon, there are no fractional coins of Constanti- 
nople that can be attributed with certainty to the period of the regency. Possibly some of the 
politikon tornesi, either anonymous or in John’s name, belong to it, for the type had been 
introduced by Andronicus III and an interruption in its minting is unlikely, but since Anna 
appears on none of them, there is no way of identifying any that were struck. It seems there- 
fore best to discuss the series in the context of the period after 1354. Nor can any Constanti- 
nopolitan copper coins of the minority be identified. 


Copper Coinage 

All the above coins are of Constantinople. No similar silver coins were struck at Thessa- 
lonica, but there are two copper assaria of Anna and John that can be dated with confidence 
to the period, or more precisely to the interval between John V’s accession and the outbreak 
of the Zealot revolt in the summer of 1342, and there are what appear to be two accession 
issues of John in which Anna plays no part. 

One of these (LPC 234' = 260°; PCPC—; Sear—; 1188-9) has on the obverse a facing 
bust of St. Demetrius and on the reverse the emperor crouching in proskynesis before Christ, 
with a cross in a circle above the emperor's back and, to the right of Christ, what was initially 
construed as an X in the field but is actually the top of a cross-scepter held by Christ. It is a 
crude derivative of Andronicus III’s accession issue (Table 23, Class I), but has St. Demetrius 
instead of St. Michael on the obverse and replaces Andronicus’ name and title with the curi- 
ous cross-in-circle in the field. Bendall (in LPC) suggested that it might be John V’s first issue 
and stated that it was absent from the Salonica hoard, but this did in fact contain a specimen 
(Longuet 1960, no. 2; Bendall 1984a, no. 20). The other coin (1190; not in LPC, PCPC, or 
Sear), has on the obverse a winged figure of St. Michael and on the reverse St. Michael 
presenting the kneeling emperor to a standing or seated Christ, the condition of the only 
specimen at present known making it impossible to determine which. The type of the coin, 
which was not represented in the Salonica hoard, goes back to the accession issue of Michael 
VIII, thus accounting for the prominent role in it of the archangel, and the size and general 
appearance of the coin exclude its attribution to any “accession” earlier than that of John V. 
Both coins would presumably have been minted at Thessalonica, as accession issues of types 
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by now customary, before it was realized that Anna, as regent, was determined to assert her 
right to a place on her son’s coins. 

Two other Thessalonican assaria from the Salonica hoard, Longuet’s nos. 10 and 11 (= 
Bendall’s 21 and 22), can also however be regarded as coins of the minority and attributed 
to 1341/2. The earlier of the two is no. 10 (LPC 246'; PCPC 274; Sear 2500), for one of the 
specimens in the hoard was overstruck by no. 11 (LPC 244! = 258°; PCPC 275; Sear 2501). 
No. 10 has on the obverse a half-length figure of St. Demetrius and on the reverse Anna and 
John V holding between them a long cross. No. 11 (1191) has on the obverse a winged figure 
of St. Michael and on the reverse the tall, standing figure of Andronicus III and a diminutive 
one of John V, with two stars in the field. Longuet attributed both coins to John V and John 
VI, but the hoard is now recognized as dating from the early 1340s and this is impossible. 
Possibly Anna’s presence on the first coin gave offense to some and she was replaced by the 
figure of John V’s father, who despite being dead was still being regularly shown on coins of 
Constantinople. The coin with Anna can scarcely belong to 1351-2, when John V and Anna 
were together in the city, as Bendall argued, for by then John was no longer a minor and 
Anna was on the point of beginning to play a quite different role in the city’s affairs. No coins 
seem in fact to have been issued during the Zealot period (1342-50). Although the revolt 
had been intended to prevent the surrender of the city to John Cantacuzene and was not 
directed against John V, it in fact was followed by the establishment of the Zealot leader 
Michael Palaeologus as archon of the city and the breakdown of imperial government. 


PHASE II: 1347-53 
JOHN V AND JOHN VI CANTACUZENE 
8 February 1347 - April 1353 


The second phase of the coinage of the reign began in 1347. John VI was accepted as co- 
emperor by John V on 8 February 1347 and was again crowned basileus, this time in Constan- 
tinople, on 21 May. Relations between the two parties remained unsatisfactory, despite the 
marriage of John V to John VI’s daughter Helena, for they were affected by the ambitions 
of John VI’s eldest son Matthew, who was both older and abler than John V. In 1350 Thessa- 
lonica was recovered from the Zealots, but the new acquisition, instead of strengthening John 
VI’s position, only complicated matters further. The city was handed over first to John V and 
subsequently to Anna. John V and Matthew had conflicting claims over appanages which in 
1352 led to a renewed outbreak of civil war. In April 1353 Matthew was finally crowned co- 
emperor and accorded second place in the imperial hierarchy, with precedence over John V. 

Over most of these ten years the government staggered from one crisis to another. Its 
finances were in a desperate state. According to Nicephorus Gregoras, the goblets used at 
the coronation banquet of John VI were no longer of gold or silver but of pewter or earthen- 
ware, and the large sums of money sent by the grand duke of Muscovy for repairs to Hagia 
Sophia had to be spent instead in satisfying the demands of Cantacuzene’s Turkish mercenar- 
ies. Most of the customs revenue of the capital was in the hands of the Genoese, and the 
countryside, devastated by Turkish and Serbian war bands, was no longer a source of reve- 
nue. In 1347-8 Constantinople, as elsewhere, was visited by the Black Death; John VI’s third 
son, Andronicus, was one of its victims. An attempt in 1349 to reduce the power of the Geno- 
ese resulted in the destruction of virtually the entire imperial fleet, and the subsequent war 
between Genoese and Venetians induced the latter to give their support to John V. 

All coins struck in the joint names of John V and John VI belong to the years 1347-53. 
The full range of the traditional denominations—hyperpyra, basilica, tornesi, stamena, assa- 
ria—exists, so that Bendall (PCPC, p. 54) could justifiably write that “the short six-year joint 
reign marks the final flourish of the early Palaeologan currency.” The existence of six differ- 
ent types of silver basilica suggests that these were changed annually. The best general survey 
is one of Bertelé (1963a), which extensively corrected and largely superseded an earlier one 
of Longuet (1933), though important additions to the corpus of known coins were made by 
Veglery and Millas (1970, 1971, 1972) and Gerasimov (1974). Bendall’s listings and commen- 
taries in LPC (138'-146'*) and PCPC, pp. 54-5, nos. 285-300, are essential. John V is nor- 
mally given the place of honor, and Anna disappears from the coinage of Constantinople 
entirely. The inscriptions usually do no more than name each emperor accompanied by the 
formula IW €N XW, but one of them has NAAOF on the left and KNTN on the right for Palaio- 
logos and Kantakouzenos respectively. One coin exceptionally labels both figures NA, for John 
VI’s mother Theodora was a Palaeologina, though her place in the family tree is uncertain. 
The letters in the obverse field of LPC 142°, F/OA/I) and OAMOC, stand for ‘O Gytog Iwdvvn¢ 
6 T1pddpopog, “Saint John, the Forerunner,” and the IA on the scroll held by the saint repre- 
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sents the beginning of a verse in the Gospel of St. John (1:29: ‘Ide 6 dyvdc tod Beod, “Behold, 
the Lamb of God”). 

The coins are virtually all of Constantinople, for Thessalonica does not seem to have 
minted during the Zealot period, but at least one of the coins issued under Anna’s regime 
may belong to 1351 and another can be assigned to John V and John VI jointly. 
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Gold Coinage 

Hyperpyron. LPC 138'; PCPC 285; Sear 2526; 1193. The rare hyperpyra reverted for 
their type to those of the later years of Andronicus II and Michael IX, and the joint reign of 
Andronicus II and III, having on the obverse a half-figure of the Virgin inside the walls of 
Constantinople with four groups of towers and on the reverse a standing figure of Christ 
blessing the kneeling figures of John V and John VI. The reverse inscriptions, following the 
edge of the coin, consist of something like + CNX for each emperor, the letters being much 
garbled but standing for ‘lwavvng €v Xpiot@ and having sometimes an IU (for 1@, 1.e., T@ 8€@) 
following and with deondtn¢ or BaoiAetc understood. John V, either beardless or with only a 
short beard, occupies the post of honor on the left, and John VI, with a longer and slightly 
forked beard, takes the inferior place on the right, but the details of the beards are usually 
not clear. 

The coins are of deplorable fabric, irregularly shaped and badly struck, and are often 
substantially overweight. The Dumbarton Oaks specimen originally weighed 5.60 g, and Veg- 
lery has published another of 5.28 g. Such irregularity is a frequent feature of gold coinages 
of poor quality and was tolerated because the coins were accepted by weight and not by tale. 
Bertelé sacrificed 0.2 g of the edge of the specimen now at Dumbarton Oaks for a chemical 
analysis, which gave a fineness of 465/1,000 or 11 carats, corresponding to what Pegolotti 
ascribed to the latest Byzantine hyperpyra known to him. 

The coinage was first identified by Bertelé (1963a), who in 1953 had acquired the speci- 
men here (1193) in a London auction, where it was wrongly attributed to Andronicus II and 
Michael IX. Since then several further specimens in private collections have been published 
by Veglery and Millas (1970), Bendall (PCPC 285), and others. The privy marks, which are 
placed on either side of the uppermost castle and in the lower field on the obverse, are listed 
in Table 24. 


Basilica 

The basilica, with two exceptions, have on the reverse the standing figures of the co- 
emperors, with only slight differences in dress and insignia between issues, but each of them 
has a very distinctive obverse type, making it clear that it was by these they were identified. 
The exceptional types are nos. 8 and 9, no. 8 with the emperor on horseback and the only 
one to show him nimbate, so that it may have been struck for some special occasion, and no. 
9 with two imperial busts. The latter was initially attributed by Bendall (in LPC), following 
Sabatier (1862, II.271, no. 2; pl. 63.5) and Wroth (1908, II.631, no. 1), to John V and Manuel 
II, but (in PCPC and Bendall 1988c) he subsequently transferred it to John V and Andronicus 
IV. Only John’s name, however, is legible on the two known specimens, and since the exis- 
tence of joint coins of John V and Andronicus IV is extremely doubtful and a coin of this 
denomination could scarcely have been struck after the introduction of the stavraton, an 
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TABLE 24 
Privy Marks on Hyperpyra of John V and John VI 


Based on PCPC, p. 54 (nos. 1-7), and RN 1984, 192, with some supplementary material 
supplied by Bendall. 


*tol. 
nothing 
EP 
«MK 


E tol. 


ee 
nothing 
* X 


* xX 
nothing 


nothing 





attribution to John V and VI seems justified. The coins weigh the same ca. 1.2 g as those of 
John V’s minority, implying a value of a twelfth of a notional hyperpyron 11 carats fine. The 
order of minting is unknown. 

1. Obv. Christ standing between two plants. Rev. |W 1X W (7) downward on each side. ‘Two 
emps. standing facing, holding between them a long cross. LPC 140°; PCPC (286); Sear 2527; 
1194 (1.17 g). 

2. Obv. Christ in a mandorla broken by a geometrical figure. Rev. Two emps. standing 
facing, John VI (identified by KNTKZ) on the |. holding a labarum and John V (identified by 
NAAOrc) on the r., holding an akakia. For the peculiar form of the mandorla, see above, 
p. 75. The clearest illustrations are in Dimitrijevié 1963-4 and Bendall 1998. LPC 140°; PCPC 
(287); Sear 2528. PCPC 288 (1.57 g) = Sear 2529a is probably not a distinct issue but a mule 
between this type (obv.) and the next (rev.). 

3. Obv. The Virgin, w. a medallion of Christ, seated on a low throne. Rev. Two emps. 
standing holding a long cross, |WENXWTW (?) on either side. LPC 140'; PCPC (289); Sear 
2529. 

4. Obv. The Virgin seated on a low throne with the Christ Child in her arms, the figures 
being identified by MP/OV on I. and IC/XC on r. Rev. Similar to last. LPC 142°; PCPC (290); 
Sear 2530; 1195 (1.09 g). 

5. Obv. St. John standing, w. name and epithet in field (see above) and privy mark €/@A&. 
Rev. Similar to last. LPC 142°; PCPC (291); Sear 2531. 

6. Obv. Christ seated facing on low throne, raising his r. hand in benediction and holding 
book in 1., between 4 B; X to |. and iy to r. of throne. Rev. Two emps. standing facing, holding 
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jointly an akakia and each of them a cross-scepter; between their heads, W/I/*; to |., upward, 
KUT, to r., MAA. Not in LPC, PCPC, or Sear; Bendall 1997, no. 1 (his coll., 1.14 g). 

7. Obv. St. Demetrius standing holding spear and shield; to r., AH (for AH), to 1., M/TH/4/ 
0. Rev. Two emps. standing, each holding an akakia and, jointly, another; between heads, I; 
on |., downward, KUK and, on r., MAO. Not in LPC, PCPC, or Sear; Bendall 1997, no. 2 (his 
coll., 0.60 g). The small diameter of the coin (17 mm) and its low weight suggest its being a 
half basilicon, but is possibly accounted for by its being provincial in origin. 

8. Obv. Emp. riding r., nimbate, carrying a cross-scepter, |WE/XW and O/NA in field, to- 
gether with € © Rev. Similar to obv., but with B A in field. LPC 1447; PCPC (292); Sear 2352. 

9. Obv. Bust of Christ facing, w. r. hand raised and holding book in I., IC XC in field. Rev. 
Busts of two emps. facing, both bearded, wearing domed crowns, holding between them a 
long cross on a forked base; to r., IWANNHC; to l., uncertain legend. LPC 156' (as John V 
and Manuel II); PCPC (321) (as John V and Andronicus IV; see below, p. 200); Sear—; 1196. 

10. Obv. Christ seated facing on high-backed throne between 4 B. Rev. Two emps. stand- 
ing, each holding a scepter and, jointly, an akakia; KATUK downward on L., r. side illegible. 
1.28 g. Publ. Bendall 1998. 


Tornese 

Only one type of tornese is known, in an apparently unique specimen at Dumbarton 
Oaks. Bendall initially described it doubtfully as a half basilicon, but analysis shows it to be 
18.9% Ag, in line with the tornesi of previous reigns. 

Obv. Voided cross w. B and star in each quarter. Rev. WA N vertically on |., r. side off flan. 
Two emps. three-quarter-length facing, supporting between them a labarum (?) and the one 
on the |. holding a labarum-headed scepter. LPC 144*; PCPC (293); Sear 1533; 1197. 


Stamena 

LPC describes most of the copper coins attributable to John V and VI as stamena, but 
the only one that is distinctly concave is the following. 

Obv. Bust of the Virgin orans, MP ®V in field. Rev. WE NXWT W to |. and r. Two emps. 
standing facing holding long patriarchal cross. LPC 146''; PCPC (295); Sear 2534; 1198. 


Assaria 

The copper coins that follow are flat and rather smaller in diameter than the coin just 
described as a stamenon, so they are better regarded as assaria. The types of no. 1 derive 
from those of the hyperpyron, but most of the others have two-standing-emperors reverses 
with, in a few cases, fragmentary traces of inscription to |. and r. All are rare, and the fact 
that the three specimens of no. 2 at Dumbarton Oaks were all struck by the same pair of dies 
suggests a very restricted issue. Classes are as follows. 

1. Obv. Bust of the Virgin orans, w. MP OV and the privy mark § & in field. Rev. Inscr. 
illegible. Christ standing, blessing two kneeling emperors. The only known specimen, heavily 
corroded and broken so that it weighed only 1.52 g, was found in the Dobrudja (Oberlander- 
Tarnoveanu 1981-2, 298, no. 114, pl. xiii). LPC—; PCPC (294); Sear—. 

2. Obv. Christ seated facing on high-backed throne between € and ¢. Rev. Two emps. 
standing, each holding a cross-scepter and jointly an akakia. LPC 144°; PCPC (296); Sear 
2534; 1199-1201. 

3. Obv. Christ seated facing on low throne. Rev. Two emps. standing holding jointly a long 
cross. LPC 146!°; PCPC (297); Sear 2535. 
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4. Obv. Cross fleury. Rev. As no. 3. LPC 146"; PCPC (298); Sear 2537; 1202 (2.54 g). 

5. Obv. Nimbate figure, presumably St. Demetrius, riding r. Rev. As no. 3. LPC—; PCPC 
299 (0.85 g, worn); Sear 2538. 

6. Obv. Sts. Constantine and Helena standing holding between them a Slavic cross. Rev. 
As no. 3. LPC—; “Additions” (Bendall and Donald 1980), no. 6; PCPC (300); Sear 2539; 1203 
(0.68 g, worn and very thin). 


THESSALONICA 

7. Obv. Emp. standing w. cross-scepter and akakia, B B in field. Rev. As obv., but 4 B. 
LPC—; “Additions” (Bendall and Donald 1980), no. 15 (incorrectly drawn with only one B in 
each field); Sear 2595 (illustrated); 1204. Although, strictly speaking, this is “anonymous” 
and more Constantinopolitan than Thessalonican in fabric, the use of large Bs in the field 
(for basileus) is characteristic of the Thessalonican coinage of John V and Anna, and the 
presence of two co-emperors points to the joint reign of John V and VI. Although the speci- 
men here is flat, it might have been flattened when being pierced to serve as an ornament, 
and its large size, high weight, and general appearance suggest that it was intended as a 
stamenon, not an assarion. Bendall, on the other hand, who has two specimens so flat and 
thick that they could scarcely ever have been concave, regards them as Constantinopolitan. 

Although not properly a coin of John V and John VI, the following assarion of Thessalon- 
ica with the standing figures of John V and Anna probably belongs here. It differs from most 
of the later “Anna” series in not having an identificatory A in the field, and since a specimen 
is overstruck by one of these (LPC 250°) it must precede them in date. Bendall attributed it 
with much probability to the period after the recovery of the city from the Zealots. A speci- 
men then belonging to Osman Bey and now in the Whittemore collection was known to 
Bertelé (Dossier, 182, no. [V), and there were two in the Pella hoard (Nicol and Bendall 1977, 
97, no. 2). It is possible that some of the other “Anna” coins without an A also belong to this 
period, but they are provisionally left with the main “Anna” series later in this chapter. 

8. Obv. St. Demetrius standing w. spear and shield, star and floral ornaments in field. Rev. 
Emp. and Anna standing facing, cloud above, stars and floral ornaments in field. LPC 246°, 
PCPC 248a; Sear 2516; 1192 (2.24 g). The omission of a Manus Dei emerging from the cloud 
no doubt resulted from the lack of space. 


PHASE Illa: 1353-4 


John VI Cantacuzene, alone: April 1353 - February 1354 
With Matthew Cantacuzene February — 10 December 1354, abd. 


The circumstances of John VI’s “sole” reign can be summarized briefly (cf. Nicol 1968, 81-6; 
1993, 239-47; 1996, 120-33). In April 1353, under pressure from the senators and the army, 
he ordered that the name of John V, who was holding court in semi-exile on the island of 
Tenedos, should be replaced in the prayers of the Church and in the ceremonies of the 
court by that of his own son Matthew (John Cantacuzene, Hist. iv.35-7, Bonn ed. III.256-70; 
Nicephorus Gregoras, Hist. xxviii.19, Bonn ed. III.188-90). He thus formally set up the fam- 
ily of Cantacuzene in rivalry to that of Palaeologus, and at some uncertain date in February 
1354 he raised Matthew, who had enjoyed a rank only just short of basileus since 1347, to the 
rank of co-emperor (Nicol 1968, 114). But John V maintained himself in Tenedos, since his 
father-in-law could not bring himself to take the necessary steps to dispose of him, and on 
22 November 1354 John V sailed secretly for the capital and carried out an almost bloodless 
coup d‘état. John VI surrendered on the 24th and abdicated on 10 December—the precise 
day is given (Nicol 1968, 86, note 125) in a marginal note in a codex in the Laurentian 
Library at Florence—entering the religious life for which despite his ambitions he was so well 
suited and which, or so he alleges, he had long contemplated doing. He lived another thirty 
years as the monk Joasaph, composing one of the major works of late Byzantine historiogra- 
phy and playing from time to time a role in public affairs until his death at Mistra on 15 June 
1383 (Nicol 1968, 86-103; Maksimovi¢é 1966). 

No coins are known in the joint names of John VI and Matthew Cantacuzene, and only 
one can be ascribed to Matthew alone, but there are a few in that of John VI. An article by 
Longuet (1933) did little more than attribute to him, wrongly, several of the silver coins of 
John V’s minority that had just been published by Bertelé, together with two copper coins 
illustrated by Sabatier which are both of other emperors. The basic study is one of Bertele 
(1963a), but to it must be added Veglery and Millas (1971, 3, and 1972, 310-11; LPC, pp. 
148-51, and PCPC, p. 56). Nicol 1968, 102-3, is based mainly on Bertelé. Probably the coins 
were spread over the years 1353-5 and not limited to 1353-4. Nicol indeed would date them 
between the outbreak of the rebellion early in 1353 and John’s entry into Constantinople in 
November 1354, but while this might hold good for the coins of his provincial style, the 
others presuppose control over the mint of the capital. 

No hyperpyra are known at all. The silver basilica (ca. 1.1 g) show the emperor standing 
beside St. Demetrius, with a variety of different privy marks in the field. They are identified 
by his family name (KTKZN or variant), his personal name being omitted. One group of these 
very rare coins—fewer than 10 specimens have been recorded—are much inferior in style 
and fabric to the others and have different privy marks. They were presumably struck at 
some provincial mint, perhaps John VI’s family seat at Didymoteichon; Thessalonica and 
Adrianople, which have also been suggested, are less likely. 
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No copper coins can be ascribed to John VI’s sole reign with any confidence, though it 
is difficult to believe that none were struck and some may yet come to light. Longuet in 1933 
ascribed to it two copper coins which Sabatier (1862, I1.268, nos. 1, 2; pl. Lx11.17, 18, in the 
second case following de Saulcy 1836, 447-8, pl. Xxx11.2) had given to John V. Both attribu- 
tions, which were based on no other argument than that the coins had a figure of St. Deme- 
trius as their reverse type, were discussed and rejected by Bertele. The first coin is now known 
from better specimens, which show that de Saulcy’s reading of I@ in the obverse field was 
imaginary and the coin is the same as an anonymous one (LPC 256') doubtfully ascribed to 
Andronicus IV. The second coin, slightly concave despite its small size, was correctly read, 
but Bertele’s cast of another specimen in the Hermitage (Photiadés Catalogue 612) shows 
that the beard is doubtful and the figure is very similar to that on a coin of John Comnenus 
Ducas of Thessalonica (1237-44), also in the Hermitage (Photiadés Catalogue 644). Hendy 
accepted this attribution as probable in his 1969 volume (p. 288), but since he had not seen 
the coin or been able to study it, he did not include it in his lists or plates. 

The basilica are as follows. 


CONSTANTINOPLE 

1. Obv. Christ seated on a high-backed throne flanked by sigla. Rev. KTKZN on |., FOA in 
center, and AHTP on r., all downward. Emp. standing on |., bearded, w. hand on breast; St. 
Demetrius standing on r., facing, holding cross on breast. 

(a) Sigla A N. LPC 148! (as descr.); PCPC 301; Sear 2540 = Veglery and Millas 1971, no. 
11 and 1972, no. 1 = Nicol 1968, 102-3, note 175 and fig. 8 = 1205 (1.02 g, chipped). 
Another specimen in PCPC 301.1 (0.81 g). 

(b) Sigla K S. LPC 148! (as illus.) = PCPC 301.2 = Veglery and Millas 1971, no. 12 
(1.02 g) and 1972, no. 2. Another specimen in Bank Leu Auction 13 (28.iv.1975), lot 769 
(0.63 g). 

(c) Sigla . be Uncertain location (photo in DO file). Another in CNG Auction 32 
(7.xi.1994), lot 508, but only one pellet is visible on the r. 

(d) Sigla K #. Bendall coll., 1997 (0.68 g). 

2. As last, but with positions of saint and emp. and accompanying inscriptions inter- 
changed. 

(a) Sigla & N. LPC 130? = PCPC (302) = Sear 2541. Known only from a drawing of a 
specimen in an American coll. published by Bertelé 1963a, 55, and Veglery and Miilas 1972, 
no. 3 (1.01 g). 

3. Obv. Christ seated facing on low throne flanked by X H, w. § B in upper field. Rev. Two 
emperors standing facing, both bearded, John V on I. and John VI on r, each holding a 
cross-scepter and between them is akakia, w. KAT reading upward on I., NAA upward on r., 
and W/I between heads. 1.14 g. Bendall coll. Publ. Bendall 1997a, figs. 1 and la. 


DIDYMOTEICHON (?) 
4. As no. | but smaller, much lighter, and of inferior fabric. 
(a) Sigla B ?. LPC 150°, PCPC (303); Sear 2542; Bertelé 1963a, no. 15; Veglery and Millas 
1972, no. 5; Ratto 2685 (as Stephen Dushan); 1206 (0.82 g). A second specimen (0.71 g) is 
described and illustrated in Veglery and Millas 1972, no. 4. 
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5. Obv. St. Demetrius standing in military costume, holding spear and shield, M/TH/N/O 
to 1., A+ to r. Rev. Two emperors standing, John VI on |. and John V on r., each holding a 
labarum-headed scepter and between them an akakia, | between their heads, KAK upward 
on |., NAO downward on r. 0.60 g. Bendall coll. Publ. Bendall 1997a, figs. 2 and 2a. 


PHASE IIIb: 1354-7 
MATTHEW ASEN CANTACUZENE 
Co-emperor with John VI April 1353 - 10 December 1354 
With John V 10 December 1354 — December 1357; died 1383 (or ? 1391) 


Matthew Asen Cantacuzene’s mother Irene was a Bulgarian princess, which allowed him to 
incorporate her family name of Asen into his own on the few seals, documents, and coins of 
his that are known. He was John VI’s eldest son and resembled his father in abilities, charac- 
ter, and tastes, and indeed in his career. Too little is known of his personality for a biography 
to be possible, but his career is fully described in Nicol’s monograph on the Cantacuzene 
family (Nicol 1968, 108-22; see also PLP 5 (1981), 97-8, and, for his life after his abdication, 
Maksimovié 1966). Since he was born in ca. 1325 he had inevitably a prominent role to play 
in the struggle for power between his father and John V. In 1347, after John VI’s second 
coronation, he had conferred on him a newly created, special rank inferior to that of basileus 
but superior to that of despot. He was placed in charge of western Thrace, as a kind of 
frontier march against the Serbs, an office in the exercise of which he displayed courage and 
military talents of a high order. In April 1353, after the revival of civil war and John V's 
unsuccessful attempt to recover Constantinople, he was formally granted the rank of basileus, 
but Patriarch Callistus, who sided with John V, declined to accept him and he was crowned, 
by a newly elected patriarch, Philotheus, only in February 1354. The action of Callistus, and 
its constitutional implications, are studied in Charanis 1976. 

When John VI abdicated in December 1354 the agreement with John V stipulated that 
Matthew should retain authority over Adrianople and much of Thrace, and a subsequent 
accord allowed him to retain the title of basileus with precedence over all John V’s sons except 
the heir-apparent Andronicus. It was subsequently agreed that he should have the Morea 
instead of Thrace, but hostilities between the two co-emperors broke out again in 1355. In 
1356 he had the misfortune to be captured by the Serbs, who handed him over to John V in 
return for a substantial ransom. After a year in custody he consented to abdicate (December 
1357), though on condition that he should retain the old position of precedence over John 
V’s sons other than Andronicus. He lived subsequently first at Constantinople and later in 
the Morea, where his brother Manuel was despot, and died at Mistra in either 1383 or 1391, 
the text recording the event being ambiguous in its wording. 

Matthew was thus co-emperor with John VI—and nominally John V also—from April 
1353 to December 1354 and with John V from the latter date to December 1357. He does 
not appear as co-emperor on any known coin of either emperor, but there do exist rare silver 
half basilica with a standing emperor and the legend KTKZN ACN, for KANTAKOVZHNOC 
ACANHCG, which can only be ones of Matthew. Protonotarios published a specimen, in his 
own collection, in 1981, and shortly afterwards Bendall was able to publish a second, slightly 
varying specimen making possible some corrections to Protonotarios’ description of the coin 
(Protonotarios 1981; Bendall 1987c; PCPC 304). The obverse shows a winged half-figure of 
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St. Michael above the walls of a city being blessed by a standing Christ. The inscriptions on 
the two known specimens of the coin are different, that on Protonotarios’ specimen identi- 
fying the saint by a XM above his head and Bendall’s specimen having instead a XC beside 
the head of Christ. Both have in the lower field, between the wall and the figure of Christ, a 
monogram of the letters tau-rho (7), presumably that of a moneyer. The reverse shows a stand- 
ing imperial figure, facing, accompanied by the legend quoted above. The weights of the two 
specimens are respectively 0.5 g and 0.46 g, which in conjunction with the small module of 
the coin (16 mm) leaves the denomination in no doubt. 

The coin is unusual in that it shows only a junior co-emperor, without a senior colleague, 
which suggests that it was probably struck in 1355, while Matthew was actually at war with 
John V. The obverse type has affinities with those devised for the contemporary coins of Anna 
at Thessalonica (below, pp. 194-9), and the reverse is similar to that of the half basilicon 
attributed above (p. 166) to Andronicus III. The mint was presumably Adrianople, the chief 
city in that part of Thrace of which Matthew had been governor on and off since 1347 and 
which had been specifically assigned to him under the partition arrangement of 1355. Hendy, 
however, has suggested as other possibilities Didymoteichon or the Cantacuzene family for- 
tress and treasury of Empythium (Pythion) on the Hebrus (Maritza), all within 30 miles of 
each other (Hendy 1985, 446-7 and note 336). 


PHASE IV: 1354-76 
JOHN V’S MIDDLE YEARS 


John V was formally senior emperor, and effectively sole emperor, from 1354 to 1377, be- 
tween the abdication of John VI on 10 December 1354 and the coronation of Andronicus IV 
on 18 October 1377. From October 1376 he was Andronicus IV’s captive and unable to 
exercise power, though coins could presumably still have been struck in his name. During 
the intervening decades he was absent from the empire for two long periods. In the winter 
of 1365/6 he visited Hungary in the hope of persuading its king Louis the Great to organize 
an expedition against the Turks, and he did not return till April 1367, his way back being 
obstructed by the Bulgarian king Shishman (Halecki 1930, 198-234; Gill 1977). He was again 
in the West for the two years 1369-71, making his personal profession of faith in Rome, in 
token of reconciliation with the Western Church, on 29 May 1369, and subsequently staying 
in Venice. There his financial difficulties led to the later legend at Byzantium of his imprison- 
ment for debt in Venice and, after his request for aid had been ignored by his undutiful son 
Andronicus, being rescued by his second son Manuel, who took charge of negotiations and 
remained in the city as a hostage till the terms of his agreement were carried out (Halecki 
1930, 111-37; 1944-5). The first expedition overlapped with the famous eastern voyage 
(Atiya 1938, 379-97; Cox 1967, 206-39) of Amadeus VI of Savoy (1343-83), which has left 
behind the detailed record of the Green Count’s expenses (Bollati 1900) that throws such a 
welcome light on the moneys and coins in the region. The count, who was John V’s first 
cousin—John’s mother Anna of Savoy was Amadeus’ aunt (see Table 1)—captured Gallipoli 
from the ‘Turks in August 1366 and arrived in Constantinople on 4 September to find the 
emperor absent. The count went to his rescue in Bulgaria and spent the winter at Mesembria, 
was finally welcomed by a restored emperor in his capital on 9 April 1367, and set out on his 
return voyage exactly two months later. 

John returned from his second expedition in October 1371. He thus reached Constanti- 
nople only a month after the decisive Turkish victory over the Serbs on the Maritza, 20 miles 
from Adrianople. This broke Serbian power in the region and left the unhappy emperor with 
no alternative to becoming a virtual vassal of Murad (1372). In 1373 the unfilial Andronicus 
was disinherited and replaced as heir-apparent by Manuel, who was crowned co-emperor on 
25 September. But Andronicus could count on the support of the Genoese in Pera, and in 
1376 he managed to occupy Constantinople by force and throw John and Manuel into prison. 
This phase of John’s reign can thus be regarded as ending in 1376, though Andronicus IV's 
coronation in company with his son, the future John VII, did not take place ull a year later, 
on 18 October 1377. 

The coinage attributable to the two decades between the downfall of John VI and the 
usurpation of Andronicus IV is one of the most puzzling in the Byzantine period, for there 
is so little of it. There are the rare coins of Matthew Cantacuzene, who was co-emperor with 
John 1354-7, and the assaria minted at Thessalonica in Anna’s name between 1352 and 1365, 
which are described below. For John V himself there is a gold “florin” of the 1350s, some 
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politikon coins either anonymous or struck in John’s name, a few anonymous trachea of the 
middle decades of the century that probably belong to the 1350s, the stavraton coinage of 
the years 1367 on, and a remarkable Thessalonican copper coin having for type a representa- 
tion of the martyrdom of St. Demetrius. There are also some “association” coins that belong 
to the period and have been attributed to either Andronicus IV or Manuel II in association 
with John V. 

The coins of Matthew have already been discussed. The others are as follows. 


(a) John V’s Gold Florin 

This unique coin in the Bibliotheque Nationale illustrated here as no. (1207) was first 
published by Blanchet (1910, 81-3) shortly after its acquisition by Schlumberger. Its earlier 
history is unknown, and it may have been simply a recent find. It is a small, thin piece, 17 mm 
in diameter and weighing only 1.88 g, but it is pierced and would originally have been slightly 
heavier. It is of virtually pure gold (979/1,000). The obverse shows a standing figure of St. 
John copied from that of the gold florin of Florence but furnished with two columnar inscrip- 
tions in Greek giving the saint’s name and title of “Forerunner”: [/OAML/O and NPO/APO/M/ 
OC, that is, 6 Gytog ‘Tlwdvvng 6 IIpddpopog The reverse shows the emperor standing, slightly 
bearded, holding a cross and akakia, equally flanked by columnar inscriptions giving his 
name, rank, and patronymic: 1W/A/ECN/OTI/CO and NA/A/O/A/T, that is, lodvvng deondty¢ 0 
TlaAaioAdyoc. 

The coin does not figure in Goodacre, LPC, or Sear, and its authenticity was denied by 
Gerasimoy (1973, 213-16) but convincingly established by Bertelé (1973, 139-41; cf. Bertele 
and Morrisson 1978, 43, note 2). I originally regarded the coin as doubtful (Grierson 1982, 
294) but would now, with Morrisson, accept it as genuine. A type with St. John would be as 
appropriate for an emperor bearing this name as one with St. Michael was for Michael VIII, 
and St. John had appeared with the epithet Prodromos on a basilicon of John V’s minority 
(LPC 162°). The gold content of the coin (ca. 1.84 g) would be very close to that of the 11- 
carat hyperpyra of the minority of John V and the reign of John VI, and a coin of virtually 
pure gold would have had an entry into an international market dominated by Venetian 
ducats and Florentine florins. But the empire lacked the resources to compete with the well- 
established Venetian ducat, and John V’s monetary “reform,” if that is what the coin repre- 
sents, never took off. The standard gold coin used in the later Palaeologan period, as the 
written records make clear, was the Venetian ducat. The coin can be dated ca. 1355, since it 
was probably contemporary with the Theologos florin of the Turkish emir of Aydin (above, 
p. 33), one—but which ?—having suggested the minting of the other. 


(b) Politikon and Related Coins 

No basilica in John’s name alone are known, but many of the so-called politikon coins 
probably belong to this period. These are coins of the middle decades of the fourteenth 
century which have as their common feature the word NOAITIKON (rarely TO NOAITIKON) 
in large letters, normally around a cross but exceptionally around an image of the Virgin 
or a Palaeologan monogram. The meaning of the word in this context is not very clear, but 
probably implies a coin struck to satisfy some public and widely felt need: cf. the legend 
BVRGENSIS (“bourgeois”) on some French billon coins of the early fourteenth century and 
the PUBLICAE COMMODITATE on some Italian copper coins of the late fifteenth century. 
The coins, except where they have for one of their types a standing emperor or two standing 
figures, are very “Western” in their general appearance, with a cross surrounded by a legend 
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TABLE 25 
Politikon and Related Coins of the Periods of Andronicus III and John V 
L = Laurent 1940c. For the finenesses, see Appendix 2. 
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TABLE 25 


Se [omens [awe [1 [1 [rr 








+TO NOAITIKON Castle, cross and 1868 
Cross, star in | 2 stars above 
and 2, B in 3, din 
4 
+MOAITIKO ‘Two-headed 186° 1215-17 
Cross eagle 
+NO/Al*TI/KON in | Three keys, 4 186° 1218-21 
3 lines groups of pellets 
in field 
As last Cross w. 4 Bs and 186!! _ 
4 groups of 
pellets in the 
quarters 
Related Types 
12 | OAM Half-figure | IC XC Cross on _ — _ _ 883-4 
of St. Michael crescent base, 2 
stars in field 
13 | Palaeologan Cross, star in — 188"? | (368) | 2583 1222 
monogram each quarter 
14 | Same, but less 1c XC Christ = — — — 882 
elaborate seated on low 
throne 
15 | +PWMAIWN As obverse — 188" | (369) | 2584 1223 


PVAA3Z 


in large letters or such types as a castle or an eagle. The iconographical relationships of the 
latter are discussed in the section on “Miscellaneous Types” in Chapter IV. 

Politikon coins have been known for more than a century, but all are rare and scholars 
were uncertain over whether to treat them as tesserae of indeterminate function or as true 
coins. Schlumberger (1895, 293-4), on the basis of a passage in Malalas scarcely relevant to 
the mid-fourteenth century, argued that they were tickets connected with the distribution of 
bread to the poor, and was followed by Wroth (1908, II.631-2) and Goodacre (in NCire 43 
[1935], 59-60). It is now generally agreed that they were true coins. They were first seriously 
studied by Laurent (1940a) and his article remains the basis of our knowledge, but he was 
more familiar with documents than with coins, so that he knew them mainly through 
nineteenth-century descriptions and illustrations which were not always very full or very reli- 
able. He also wrote before the great extension of our knowledge of mid-fourteenth-century 
Byzantine coinage which has taken place over the past half century. His article has therefore 
to be supplemented by the discussions of later scholars and the material they have published, 
notably Bendall (in LPC, pp. 178-89, and PCPC, pp. 73-4, nos. 355-67); cf. also Sear 1987, 
477-9, and Grierson 1982, 313-14. 
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C. COPPER 


16 | As no. 6 As no. 6 2574 1224-5 


17 | As last As last, but emp. aD 
holds a full 
labarum 





NOTES 

1. See discussion in text (below, p. 200). 

2. There are two varieties, one with M 6 in the obverse field and the other without. Laurent attributed the coin to 
Andronicus IV, and as the result of an incorrect entry in the sale catalogue of the Hoffmann collection (Rollin and 
Feuardent 2.v.1895, lot 2259) describes it as having the head of St. Michael on the obverse. Gerasimov (1965b) pub- 
lished three specimens in the Hermitage weighing 1.1 g, 1.2 g, and 3.1 g, all allegedly of silver and of the customary 
sizes for billon tornesi and not the corresponding copper coins. Virtually the same type occurs on a heavy basilicon 
of Andronicus [If (LPC 118°), but since this is a slightly larger coin the figures are full-length and not three-quarter 
lengths. 

3. Referred to in PCPC (356) but not illustrated. It corresponds to the reduced basilicon of Andronicus II] on which 
the positions of emperor and saint are interchanged (LPC 118°). 

4. Bendall dates his specimen (PCPC 367) very late because of its low weight (0.28 g, but corroded) and poor fineness 

(10.4% Ag), only half that normal for a politikon coin. It is perhaps a contemporary forgery. 

5. Publ. Veglery and Millas 1977, 143, no. 15 (0.92 g) as perhaps a coin of John V. Despite the description of the coin as 
“copper alloy,” the weight and diameter justify its being classed with the billon series. The emperor's name is illegible. 

6. See note on no. 17. 

7. Laurent published this from two specimens in Bertelé’s collection and illustrated one of them, now 1210. For the 
type, see pp. 82-3. 

8. The illustration of LPC 187° shows ¢/+/P/€ in the quarters of the cross, on the basis of a misleading photograph in the 
Fiirstenberg sale catalogue (A. E. Cahn 75, 30.v.1932, lot 1749 = PCPC 363.1). Pfaffenhoffen's original description 
and illustration of the coin are correct (Pfaffenhoffen 1865, 291-2, pl. 12.6). 

9. The LPC illustration is not quite correct: there are no pellets in the quarters of the cross. A specimen in the Orghidan 
collection, published by Muchmoy (1936), is reproduced by Laurent. For the type, see pp. 85-6. 

10. Laurent knew this only from a description in the catalogue of the Photiadés Pacha collection (lot 677), now in the 
Hermitage. For the type, see p. 90. A specimen here (1221) has been cut down to make a half. 

11. Aspecimen in the British Museum is described but not illustrated by Wroth (1908, 11.632; 0.47 g). 

12. First published in Bertelé and Morrisson 1978, pl. X1.173, from Bertelé’s Dossier 123, no. 29, and described as Z. The 
whereabouts of this specimen are unknown; the only well-preserved ones are here (883) and in the Protonotarios col- 
lection. 

14. The only recorded specimen seems to be a badly chipped and corroded coin at Dumbarton Oaks (882; 0.56 g). Details 
of the figure of Christ are obscure. 

16. Laurent describes this as a silver coin, L.e., a specimen of no. 2, but Sabatier correctly described the Copenhagen 

specimen (Thomsen 828; 1.85 g), which he reproduced (11.267, no. 1; pl. 62.16) as being of copper. 

. There is no doubt of this being distinct from no. 16, the labarum being held quite differently, as can be seen in the 

LPC and PCPC illustrations. 


Most of the politikon coins (Table 25) are small pieces of billon, about 17 mm in diameter 
and weighing between 0.6 g and 0.8 g, with silver finenesses of between 20% and 25% (see 
Appendix 2), like the tornesi of Andronicus II and presumably of the same value. There are 
two exceptions. One is a politikon coin in the Cabinet des Médailles (LPC 184°) having on 
the obverse the legend around a nimbate bust of the Virgin (?), and on the reverse two 
standing imperial figures, which weighs 1.40 g and has a fineness of 785/1,000, neither that 
of a basilicon nor a tornese. Its attribution remains uncertain. ‘The other exceptional coins 
are of copper and of the same type as two of the politikon issues, but larger, thicker, and 
heavier (ca. 2 g). They may have been intended as stamena, and are called this by Bendall, 
but it would have been confusing to users to have tornesi and stamena of the same type and 
it is more probable that they were once silvered and reckoned as tornesi. All the billon coins 
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were certainly of the same denomination, but a specimen at Dumbarton Oaks of the type 
with three keys has been cut down to make a half tornese of 0.34 g. 

The billon politikon series starts with a coin bearing the name of Andronicus III and 
continues with two in that of John. The early ones are concave, as had become traditional at 
Constantinople for coins of any type of alloy, but the later ones are flat. Their mint has been 
the subject of some discussion, for their general appearance is so “Western” that one is 
tempted to attribute them to some provincial mint near the Frankish states in Greece or the 
Aegean. Their absence from mid-century Thessalonican hoards seems to rule out Thessalon- 
ica and its vicinity, and they have not been recorded as having been found in Greece or the 
Morea or as being common in Greek collections. The mint of Constantinople had occasionally 
struck copper coins with types obviously “Western” in inspiration, notably ones having a 
central cross and a marginal legend in large letters (cf. 705-10) and there seems no reason 
to doubt that they were minted in the capital in continuation of the more “Byzantine” tornesi 
of Andronicus II. 


(c) John V and Anna of Savoy (Thessalonica), 1352-65 

The dowager empress Anna was effectively in charge of Thessalonica for fourteen years, 
from 1352 to 1365, but the appointment, though not without precedent, was initially of an 
accidental character. The fullest account is that of Nicol in Nicol and Bendall (1977, 87-93; 
cf. also PLP 9 [1989], 63-4). In 1350 the Zealot regime in the city was divided into factions, 
one of which was prepared to surrender the city to its close neighbor Tzar Stephen Dushan, 
who had taken the title of “emperor of the Serbs and Romans” in 1346. The other retained 
its traditional loyalty to Constantinople, and in September 1350, with its help, John VI suc- 
ceeded in occupying the city and bringing the Zealot regime to an end. As it had come to be 
tacitly accepted that the increasingly fragmented empire could be best administered in the 
form of separate fiefdoms, the so-called appanages (cf. Barker 1971; Maksimovi¢ 1973), John 
VI decided to transfer Thessalonica to John V while retaining Constantinople for himself. 
The arrangement seemed initially satisfactory, but within a few months the easily led John V 
had been inveigled into an alliance with the Serbs which was an immediate threat to John 
VI’s position. John VI invoked the help of Anna, whom he sent to Thessalonica to reason 
with John V. She carried out her charge with both courage and adroitness, finally inter- 
viewing Dushan and his wife in person and persuading him to abandon both his support for 
her son and a proposed matrimonial alliance with him. John V was demoted to a less presti- 
gious appanage, around the port of Ainos at the mouth of the Maritza, and Anna was left 
triumphantly in charge of Thessalonica (1352). 

Anna, so far as is known, never returned to Constantinople. She appears to have profited 
by the lessons of her regency, for her conduct at Thessalonica was in marked contrast to what 
it had earlier been in the capital. She had little affection for her son, whose faults she recog- 
nized, and she made no attempt to play an active role in the renewed civil war of 1353-4. If 
she was prepared briefly to entertain John V at Thessalonica in 1353, when he failed on his 
first attempt to recover Constantinople, she made it clear that he could not count on her 
active support. She indeed remained sufficiently in John VI’s good graces for her name to 
be retained in the schedule of imperial acclamations when Matthew was proclaimed emperor 
that fall, when John V’s name was dropped. Her rule at Thessalonica is reputed to have been 
excellent. The writer Nicholas Kabasilas, who was a native of the city, wrote a eulogy of the 
empress, praising her for the tranquillity she had restored in Thessalonica, which she ruled 
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with imperial authority as her portion (uwépoc) of the empire (Loenertz 1955, 313-16, 320-2; 
on her titles, see Délger 1938b). She had indeed recent imperial predecessors; Irene of Mont- 
ferrat, during her long estrangement from Andronicus II, had held court at Thessalonica 
between 1303 and 1317, and Rita-Maria, widow of Michael IX, had lived there between 1320 
and 1333 as a nun while nonetheless retaining a lively interest in worldly affairs. Anna died 
at some uncertain date between November 1359 and April 1368 but probably in 1365; a 
letter of Demetrius Cydones of 1365 or 1366 shows that her successor as governor, the Grand 
Stratopedarch Astras, died in that year, but immediately after entering upon office (Deme- 
trius Cydones 1956-60, I.137-8, no. 100; Loenertz 1955, 315-16). The belief that she retired 
to Italy and died as a member of the third order of St. Francis is no more than a pious 
Western legend. 

Minting was not a normal privilege of the rulers of “appanages,” but Anna’s position as 
basilissa and autokratorissa is more than sufficient to explain the extensive issue of assaria dur- 
ing her period of rule. The coinage was first identified by Bendall, mainly on the basis of a 
small hoard from Pella (eight coins, of seven different types), though isolated specimens had 
been known previously but regarded as of uncertain attribution. His accounts of them remain 
the best available (Nicol and Bendall 1977, 97-102; LPC 248-53'* and 2607; PCPC 309-16). 
The coins differ from the earlier assaria attributable to the first years of the regency (above, 
p. 180) in that Anna now occupies the full field of one side of the coin instead of standing in 
company with John V and in a position inferior to him. The new coins usually have on one 
side an imperial figure standing facing and accompanied by a large letter B (for basileus) and 
on the other that of an empress, usually holding a model of a church or city, accompanied by 
an equally large A (for Anna and perhaps Autokratorissa). There are usually a number of stars 
in the field, as had been the case with some of Andronicus II’s coins from the same mint. 
Variants are coins with two saints in place of the emperor, or the empress standing in an archway 
and the emperor standing with a saint, presumably St. Demetrius. This last coin dif- 
fers from the others in having no letters in the field, and its attribution to Anna depends on 
the presence of her standing figure. Possibly it is the earliest of the series, before the pattern 
of A/B letters and an empress holding a building had established itself. The standing figures 
might thus be John VI and Anna, not John V and Anna, in which case the two saints on the 
other type might mark the period in 1353-4 when the conflict between the emperors was 
still in doubt and Anna preferred to dispense with an imperial figure altogether. Its absence 
from the Pella and Serres hoards, on the other hand, would favor its being late. 

The coins may be described as follows, though not all the listed details—the presence or 
absence of letters or stars or a Manus Dei—can be considered certain, as in some cases only a 
single, imperfect specimen of the coin is known. The Pella hoard is described in Nicol and 
Bendall 1977, a numeral or letter following “Pella” implying either a coin actually in the 
hoard or one otherwise known to the authors. 

1. Obv. Emp. standing w. cross-scepter and akakia, B in |. field, Manus Dei in upper field 
r. Rev. Anna standing w. cross-scepter holding building to |., A in lower r. field, Manus Der 
above r. LPC 250* (Pella 6); PCPC 312; Sear 2520. 

2. Obv. Emp. standing w. akakia and labarum-scepter, Manus Dei above |. Rev. Anna stand- 
ing w. cross-scepter holding building to |., A in lower field |. and r. LPC 250° (Pella 7); PCPC 
313; Sear 2521. 

3. Obv. Emp. standing w. cross-scepter and akakia, Manus Dei above r. Rev. As last. LPC 
250° (Pella a, c); PCPC (314); Sear 2522; 1228. 

4. Obv. Emp. standing w. akakia and labarum-scepter, B to |., Manus Dei above. Rev. Anna 
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standing w. cross-scepter holding building to r., A in lower r. field. LPC 248? (Pella 2); PCPC 
310; Sear 2518. 

5. Obv. Emp. standing w. labarum-scepter and akakia, 4 to |., 3 stars in field. Rev. Anna 
standing w. cross-scepter holding building to r., 4 B in lower field, Manus Dei above r. LPC 
248! (Pella 3); PCPC 309; Sear 2517. 

6. Obv. Emp. standing w. cross-scepter and akakia. Rev. Anna standing w. cross-scepter 
holding building to r., A in lower r. field. LPC—; PCPC 312a (1.20 g); Sear—. 

7. Obv. Emp. standing w. labarum-scepter and akakia, & to |., 2 stars in field r. Rev. Anna 
standing w. cross-scepter holding building to I., star in lower I. field. LPC 252? (Pella B); PCPC 
(315); Sear 2523; 1229. 

8. Obv. Emp. standing w. labarum-scepter and akakia, 4 in field |., B and 2 stars in field 
r., Manus Dei above r. Rev. Anna standing w. cross-scepter holding building to I., A in lower 
l. field, 2 stars and 2 pellets in r. field, Manus Dei above. LPC 248° (Pella 5); PCPC 311; 
Sear 2519. 

9. Obv. Emp. w. cross-scepter and St. Demetrius standing, holding long cross between 
them. Rev. Anna standing w. 7(?) stars in archway. LPC 260* (Pella E); PCPC—; Sear—; 1230. 

10. Obv. Two nimbate figures on either side of cross (?) on steps. Rev. Anna standing w. 
cross-scepter holding building I., A in lower I. field, 3 stars in field. LPC 252° (Pella bp); PCPC 
(316); Sear 2424. 

A derivative of the “Anna” coins is a small copper assarion having on the obverse a stand- 
ing figure of the Virgin and on the reverse two imperial figures, each holding a ball-topped 
scepter and the one on the right apparently female, with stars in the field and a heavenly 
cloud above. Longuet, who published three specimens at Vienna (Longuet 1957, nos. 331-3) 
and who was unaware of the existence of the “Anna” coins, regarded them as probably tokens, 
while Dochev, who published one from the Trnovo excavations (Dochev 1992, 262, no. 2), 
treated it as a Constantinopolitan issue of John and Anna. Bendall, who has made the fullest 
study of them and illustrated 11 specimens, 6 from his own collection (Bendall 1996), points. 
out that all whose provenance is known come from Bulgaria, and, treating the figure on the 
right as male, suggests that they might be coins of John V and John VI or of John VI and 
Matthew, struck perhaps at Adrianople or Didymoteichon. The absence of the customary A 
and B in any case precludes their being regular issues of John V and Anna. They might be 
irregular copies of these from across the Serbian or Bulgarian frontier, but Bendall has 
pointed out to me that there was only one among the many coins from Trnovo, 


(d) Association Coinages 

In addition to John V’s main series of coins struck in his name alone, there are a few 
fractional coins bearing two imperial effigies which on grounds of style or type must be dated 
to the period between ca. 1350 and ca. 1380 and one at least later than the introduction of the 
stavraton. They have in common a bearded emperor in the place of honor, usually wearing a 
domed crown, and a beardless emperor beside him. These have been variously interpreted as 
John V with Andronicus IV or with Manuel II, though both identifications present problems. 

The evidence for the two associations is conveniently set out in Dennis 1960, 26 note 1, 
27. Andronicus was born on 11 April 1348, and Cantacuzene gives him the imperial title 
when relating events of 1352. This suggests that he had received it at birth or shortly after. 
He certainly had it by 17 August 1355, for he is styled basileus in the introductory formula to 
his marriage contract with a Bulgarian princess (Miklosich and Miiller 1860-90, I.432-3, no. 
185). He was not crowned, however, till 18 October 1377, after his successful revolt, and it 
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would have been at least unusual for coins to have been struck in his name, or bearing his 
effigy, before this date. With Manuel we are on firmer ground. After the failure of Androni- 
cus’ insurrection in the summer of 1373, Manuel was proclaimed emperor on 25 September 
and crowned soon after, probably in February 1374, for the deliberations of the Venetian 
Senate on 9 March 1374 refer to the return of the Byzantine ambassador for the marriage 
of the “despot,” described as coronatus de novo imperator. 

The coins form two groups, a silver basilicon and copper assarion probably attributable 
to John V and Andronicus and a one-eighth stavraton of politikon type attributable to John 
V and Manuel. The first two coins are best dated to 1365-7, on the assumption that Androni- 
cus was taking advantage of John’s absence in the West to strike coins on which he appeared. 
The third coin, if correctly attributed to John V and Manuel, was presumably a special issue 
on the coronation of the latter in (? February) 1374. 


JOHN V AND ANDRONICUS (IV), 1365-7 (?) 

1. Basilicon. Obv. Bust of Christ between IC XC. Rev. ... on 1, AN. . (downward) on r. 
Two three-quarter-length figures of emperors facing and holding between them a cross, the 
one on the left bearded. LPC 156'; PCPC 321; Sear—; Bendall 1988c. Bendall records and 
illustrates two specimens, one in the British Museum (Wroth 1908, II.631, no. 1, pl. 76.6; 
1.00 g, pierced), the other here (1196; 1.07 g, but broken, about one-fifth missing). The ob- 
verse type looks forward to the typical obverse type of the one-eighth stavraton from John V 
on, but the weight points to its being a basilicon, perhaps the last to be struck, but the attribu- 
tion is doubtful and the specimen here has been catalogued under John V and VI. 

2. Assarion. Obv. Slavic cross (patriarchal cross with diagonal crossbar near the bottom), 
IC XC at ends of long crossarms and N K (for NIKA) below these. Rev. IUINTUT.... Half- 
figures of two emperors facing, the one on the left bearded and wearing a domed crown. 
LPC—; PCPC 322; Sear—; Bendall 1988c (his coll.; 1.80 g). 


JOHN V AND MANUEL II, 1374 (?) 

1. One-eighth stavraton (?). Obv. +MOAITIKON. Head of the Virgin facing. Rev. Uncertain 
letters. Two emperors standing, the one on the left bearded and wearing a domed crown. 
LPC 184°; PCPC (361); Sear 2577; BN (1.40 g, 785/1,000 fine). First published by Sabatier 
(1862, 11.271, no. 1; pl. Lx111.4), who read the letters in the field as IW and (vertically) MAN, 
so that he attributed the coin to John V and Manuel II. The letters are in fact illegible, but 
the attribution, which was accepted by Bendall, who dated the coin to 1374, seems probable. 
Bendall described it as a basilicon, but in 1373 the stavraton already existed, and with a silver 
content of 1.10 g it would be a one-eighth stavraton. Why it should not have been of higher 
quality silver is not clear. 


(e) The Earliest Stavrata and Related Issues; Coins of Thessalonica, 1367-76 

The great innovation of the 1360s was the stavraton, a heavy silver coin equivalent to half 
the debased gold hyperpyron of the mid-century. John V had already experimented with the 
idea of introducing a “florin” of pure gold in place of the debased coin he had inherited, and 
which was still being struck during his minority and his joint reign with John VI. Now he 
attempted to replace this debased coin by one of half its value in pure silver. This time he 
had better success. 

The introduction of the new coin can be best assigned to the summer of 1367, after John’s 
return in April from his long stay in Hungary and the northern Balkans. It was certainly 
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before 1381, when we hear of 10 plates of florins and 10 of istdvrat being offered at the 
wedding of the future Sultan Bayezid I (above, p. 29), and it is generally assumed to have 
been after 1366/7 because no such coin is mentioned in the detailed financial accounts of the 
Green Count, Amadeus of Savoy, who was in the empire between August 1366 and April 
1367 (above, p. 192). But the coin was already in existence by the autumn of 1367, for the 
will of the stratopedarch Demetrius Tzamblakon, of which a much-damaged copy of the 
indictional year October 1366/September 1367 survives, includes an evaluation of donkeys 
and sheep at 500 “silver hyperpyra” (vnéprupa apyupa) and a sum of 2,000 “silver hyperpyra” 
(Theocharides 1966, 490, lines 19, 20; cf. Hendy 1985, 544). This implies that the coins were 
already known by the late summer of 1367 in the region of Serres and Thessalonica, where 
the stratopedarch’s property was mainly situated, and it is scarcely likely that they would have 
been introduced during John’s absence. Most probably they date from the summer of 1367, 
after his return in April, and it is likely that their creation was suggested by his experience 
with other coinages in the West. The name was apparently taken over from one applied to a 
Provengal double gillat, of about the same size and weight, some specimens of which, like the 
gillat itself, might have reached the Aegean area in the 1330s (above, pp. 29-31). 

The coins themselves are silver pieces of ca. 8.5 g, much heavier than any Western coins 
of the day. The design of the obverse was simple: a facing bust of Christ Pantocrator in a 
border of alternating stars and pellets, and no legend at all. The reverse showed a facing 
imperial bust in a double circle of legend, this being an innovation at Byzantium but some- 
thing widely used in the West, notably in Britain, the Low Countries, and the Iberian penin- 
sula since the creation of the French gros tournois in 1266. The Byzantine version, however, 
differed from the Western ones in that the legends read continuously from one circle to the 
other instead of the two legends being independent in content. There is in the early literature 
much confusion over the attribution of the various stavrata with an IW or a IOANHC legend, 
with coins that are now recognized as ones of John VIII being attributed to John V and vice 
versa. In the course of Manuel II’s reign (1391-1425), however, a weight reduction from ca. 
8.5 g to ca. 7.4 g took place, and coins of an emperor John of the latter weight must be ones 
of John VIII, not of John V (cf. Whitting 1973, 233). 

The further distinction, between coins of John V before 1376 and those struck by him 
between 1379 and 1391, a distinction important because many scholars (e.g., Bertelé 1973, 
134-5) attributed the introduction of the new coin to Andronicus IV, was made by Hendy 
(in NC 1969, Proc., x, and 1985, 542-3) who pointed out that since Andronicus IV, Manuel 
II, and John VIII all had legends starting in the inner circle, any of John V struck between 
1379 and 1391 should have similar legends, and ones with legends starting on the outer 
circle must be pre-1376. This did not completely solve the problem, for it might have been 
before 1376 that the change from inner-starting to outer-starting legends occurred, and in 
fact this seems to have been the case. John V’s stavrata form stylistically two quite distinct 
groups, one of notably “good” style, with John depicted wearing a carefully designed domed 
crown and elaborate collar-piece, and the other of much shoddier design and inferior work- 
manship. The latter belong to 1379-91 and the former, which continue with “good style” 
coins of Andronicus IV, to the years before 1376. But the “good style” coins of John V include 
some with an inner-starting legend, so it is better to rely on style than on legend disposition 
in arranging the coins. 

The pre-1376 stavrata are thus coins of good style having as legend +I1W AECNOTIC O 
NAAAIOAOLOC OV/XAPITI BACIAEVC TWN PWMAIWN or variant, “John, Lord, (the) Palaeolo- 
gus, by the Grace (of God) Emperor of the Romans,” the legend starting initially on the inside 
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(Class I: LPC 154* var.; PCPC 305; Sear 2510 var.; 1231-3) and subsequently on the outside 
(Class Il: LPC 154?; PCPC 306; Sear 2510; 1235-41). Analyses (see Appendix 2) show them 
to be about 95% pure silver. They generally weigh between 8.2 g and 8.5 g—one of those 
here reaches 8.58 g—and they were probably struck 36 to a pound of ca. 317 g (above, p. 43), 
implying theoretical weight of 8.80 g. Class I (1231-3), which was perhaps experimental and 
not deserving of being called a “class” at all, as all recorded specimens share the same reverse 
die, has no privy mark. Most of Class II have for privy marks a variety of stars or pellets in 
the field: (a) 2 pellets on obv., none on rev. (1235-7); (b) 2 pellets on rey., none on obv.; (c) 2 
pellets on both sides (1238-9); (d) 2 stars on both sides (1240-1), but there is one with BB in 
the obv. field (Bendall 1989, 186, no. 20). 

The stavraton was accompanied by an eighth. The distinction between coins of this de- 
nomination of the various emperors named John could scarcely be made on the strength of 
their weights, for the difference between the fractions of heavy and light stavrata would only 
be small, but we are fortunately helped by the contents of Bendall’s 1987 “Balkan Hoard” 
(Bendall 1989), which can be dated ca. 1377, just after the accession of Andronicus IV, and 
which contained 25 one-eighth stavrata of a single type of John (LPC 154°; PCPC 307; Sear 
2512; 1242-50). They have on the obverse a bust of Christ, many with O COTHP (“Savior”) 
below this on the lower half of the circumference, and on the reverse a facing bust of John 
V with a long inscription, |W AECNOTIC O NAAEOAOTLOC, contrasting with the brief and 
often columnar inscriptions of the later eighths of Manuel and another “John” —in fact, John 
VII and John VIII[—which are so plentifully represented in hoards of the reigns of John 
VIII and Constantine XI. A curious feature is the inscription being preceded by a pellet 
instead of by a cross, or by nothing at all. The coins in Bendall’s hoard have the same range 
of privy marks as the pre-1376 stavrata, including one with BB in the obverse and two stars 
in the reverse field, and are evidently all of the same period. Bendall divides them into eight 
groups, on the basis of changing style and relative degrees of wear, in their probable chrono- 
logical sequence, but there are two varieties which were absent from the hoard that formed 
the basis for his list. 


Groups I-IV With 0 COTHP 


I. Nothing in field, O COTHP clockwise. 
II. Nothing in field, 0 COTHP counterclockwise. 
III. Two pellets in obv. field, 0 COTHP clockwise. 
IV. Two pellets in both fields, 0 COTHP clockwise. 


Groups V-VIIT Without 0 COTHP 


V. ‘Two pellets in both fields. 
VI. Two pellets in obv. field, two stars in rev. field. 
VII. Two stars and two pellets in obv. field. 
VIII. Two stars in obv. field 


To these can be added: 


IX. Two Bs in obv. field, two stars in rev. field (BN, from Bankhaus Aufhauser, 
Munich, sale 8 [9.x.91], lot 789). 
X. Two stars in oby. and rev. fields (same sale, lot 791; also 1249-50). 
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There was a change of type in the one-eighth stavraton of Andronicus IV, and there seem 
to be no coins of the denomination attributable to 1379-91, perhaps because the one-half 
stavraton introduced in that period was thought to make them unnecessary. 

Finally, belonging to the stavraton pattern of the last period of the empire, there are 
the small copper coins (0.5 g/0.6 g) of the First Belgrade Gate (Istanbul) hoard of ca. 1390 
(Gékyildirim 1991). These were more than 1,200 small copper coins having as types an impe- 
rial bust, accompanied by the same inscription as on the one-eighth stavrata, and on the 
reverse a cross with a star in each quarter. Three varieties were present in substantial num- 
bers, either with nothing, or with two pellets, or with two stars in the field, each of these 
corresponding to stavraton sigla. There was also in the hoard a single specimen (no. 3c) that 
Gokyildirim read as B B, as on the stavraton and its eighth. Gékyildirim describes these coins 
as silvered copper and makes them 1/32nd stavrata, but the “silver” is more likely a deposit 
of copper salts having this appearance and it seems more natural to equate them with the 
small copper coins of John VIII of the same type which appear as follari in Badoer (below, 
p. 234). A surprisingly large proportion of those in the Belgrade Gate hoard were brockages, 
implying that the care evidently taken in preparing the dies was not matched by equal care 
in the striking. 
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The above coins are all of Constantinople. Four types have been attributed to Thessalonica 
in the same period (Bendall in PCPC, p. 59). For three of them, unrepresented at Dumbarton 
Oaks, one can do no more than summarize the descriptions in LPC and its sources, but the 
fourth requires a more extensive discussion, both because of its unusual type, a depiction of 
the martyrdom of St. Demetrius, and because its anonymity makes its dating difficult. The 
coins are as follows. 

1. Obv. St. Demetrius standing, holding spear and shield, with on either side a long cross 
having three crossarms. Rev. Emperor standing facing, holding in his r. hand a haloed cross 
and in his I. a model of the city; in upper I. field a Manus Dei; in lower r. field, a large eight- 
pointed star. LPC 238° (illus. not quite correct); PCPC 317; Sear 2525. First published by 
Gerasimov (1969, 112, no. 37; pl. 111.2) from a specimen in the Hermitage. One in the Ben- 
dall coll. (PCPC 317.1) weighs 1.67 g. 

2. Obv. Double-headed eagle, star to |. and r. of head. Rev. Emperor and St. Demetrius 
standing, the emp. holding a cross-scepter and the saint resting his r. hand on a model city; 
Manus Dei in upper |. field and a large six-pointed star upper r. LPC 206*; PCPC 318; Sear—. 
Published by Gerasimov (1969, 113, no. 45; pl. 111.7) from a specimen in Athens. One in the 
Bendall coll. (PCPC 318.1) weighs 1.92 g. 

3. Obv. St. Demetrius standing facing, holding spear and shield; to |. [/OA/0/C; to r. 4/MH/ 
TPI/OC; many stars in field. Rev. Two standing figures, St. Demetrius (?) on |. raising his r. 
hand in salutation toward the emperor, who holds in his |. a model city; many stars in field. 
LPC 256'; PCPC 319; Sear 2592. First published by Sabatier (1862, I1.268, no. 2; pl. Lx11.17) 
very incorrectly; subsequently by Robinson (1931, 120, no. 966; pl. 111) and Gerasimov (1950, 
32, fig. 7, and 1969, 111, no. 33, pl. 11.11) from a specimen found at Olynthus and now in 
Athens. The attribution has been much discussed and it is argued below (pp. 209-10) that it 
is probably a coin of Andronicus IV. 

The fourth and most interesting type is most fully discussed in an article by Gerasimov 
(1950), from which many of the references in the following paragraphs derive. 
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4. The coin (LPC 262°; PCPC 320; Sear 2593; 1251-4), of which about a dozen specimens 
have been recorded, is a small copper piece about 18 mm in diameter and weighing between 
1.5 g and 2.5 g. Bendall described it as a “stamenon,” as he did the Thessalonican coins of 
Anna, but like these it is flat, not concave, and all are probably assaria. The obverse shows on 
the left a facing emperor, bearded, nimbate, and crowned, standing on a cushion, wearing 
divitision and a loros with its end hanging over his left forearm. He holds a cross-scepter in 
his right hand over his right shoulder and what appears to be an akakia upright in his out- 
stretched left hand. To the right is a complicated and asymmetrical structure consisting of 
three or four upright towers with rhomboidal (i.e., square) tops and with the lower part 
forming a seat decorated with two upright lines of pellets. This structure is quite different 
from the stylized representations of the city of Thessalonica held by the emperor or St. Deme- 
trius on a number of thirteenth- and fourteenth-century coins and has generally been re- 
garded as a shrine, the more so since the earliest illustrations of it showed it as containing an 
image of the Virgin. In one existing specimen the central part is fortunately clear enough 
for this detail to be ruled out. It has more the appearance of a building with a seat in front, 
but its precise identification remains uncertain. To the left of the emperor there are up to 
four 5-pointed stars. 

The reverse shows the martyrdom of St. Demetrius who, according to the Passio S$. Demetrii 
by Symeon Metaphrastes (c. 9, in Migne, PG 116, col. 1197; similarly an earlier Passio, c. 12, 
col. 1181), was “killed by spears” on the orders of Maximian in the dungeons of Thessalonica 
where he had been incarcerated. The saint is shown seated and falling forward as several 
soldiers, usually three, wearing prominent breastplates and Phrygian caps, thrust their spears 
into his body. There are letters of uncertain reading and significance in the upper field. Often 
there seems to be only what might be a T or a gamma, but on the British Museum specimen 
they were read by Madden (1878, 194 and 214 no. 10; pl. x.10) as CVAC, with CV vertically 
below, but other specimens show the two Cs as two Os and the intervening letters as T and 
delta, with perhaps other letters below. The letters on the Copenhagen specimen have been 
read as € T (Erslev 1873-6, no. 829). 

The martyrdom is depicted in almost identical fashion in a wooden icon of the sixteenth 
century in the Benaki Museum at Athens (Xyngopoulos 1936, 17 and pl. 11.9). In it the saint 
is shown seated in almost the same position, raising his right hand as he falls forward, and 
although there are five soldiers instead of three, their position and gestures are, given the 
difference in size between coin and icon, essentially the same. The architectural background 
in the icon, a square tower with four turrets—the one behind is almost invisible—could not 
be shown on the small surface of the coin, but it seems to be this that the object beside the 
emperor on the obverse is intended to represent. Xyngopoulos postulated the existence of a 
fourteenth-century predecessor for his sixteenth-century icon, and the coin design, clearly 
sharing with the latter a common source, bears out his conjecture. There are, it is true, other 
traditions for the way in which the martyrdom could be represented, as can be seen in a wall 
painting at Mistra and another in the church at Docheiariou on Mount Athos, or conforming 
more closely to the text of the Passio, as in the Menologion of Basil II, but they involve little 
more than rearrangements of the figures from left to right or adapting the design to the 
varying shapes of the frames into which it needed to be accommodated. No doubt, if more 
evidence had survived, we should be able to match the design of the coin even more closely 
than we can do with the Benaki icon. 

The coin was first published by Banduri (1718, I1.756) from a specimen in a French 
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private collection. Banduri thought he could discern 14) AECNOP#VP in the obverse field and 
attributed it to John II Comnenus. The reverse type he misunderstood completely. Having 
read the letters in the field as MP OV, he regarded the seated figure as the Virgin and the 
soldiers, whose military character he recognized, as suppliants. Marchant, publishing another 
specimen a century later, realized that the soldiers were holding spears and suggested that 
the coin, showing soldiers in foreign attire attacking the Virgin, was issued by John II to 
inflame public opinion against the “Persians,” that is, the Turks, whose assaults on the empire 
might metaphorically be so construed (Marchant 1851, 101-3, with Longpérier’s comments 
on pp. 108-10). The absurdity of this idea unfortunately caused later scholars to ignore the 
correctness of the observation that gave rise to it. De Saulcy (1836, 448-9) believed the scene 
to represent the Adoration of the Magi (“une représentation grotesque, si l’on le veut”), and 
since there are other very similar representations on religious medalets of this scene (Good- 
acre 1957, 340; PCPC 387) where the identity is certain—the Virgin holds the Christ Child 
and there are no spears—this interpretation was accepted by Longpérier and became part 
of the canon, to the point of being cited by scholars as the sole occasion on which a New 
Testament scene was represented on a Byzantine coin (Macdonald 1905, 235; Kaufmann 
1913, 650, 656). It is to Gerasimov (1950) that the credit belongs of identifying the scene as 
that of the martyrdom of St. Demetrius and having nothing to do with the Virgin at all. 

That these small copper pieces are coins and not religious medalets, as a number of 
scholars (Longpérier, Wroth, Bertelé) were inclined to suppose, can now be regarded as cer- 
tain. It is true that “events” are not normally represented on Byzantine coins, but there was 
no reason why they should not have been and many designs on Palaeologan coins are un- 
usual, some of them occurring only once. These pieces are struck, while medals are usually 
cast; they are the same size as the small copper assaria of the middle and late fourteenth 
century and perhaps sometimes overstruck on them; most specimens are appreciably worn 
through circulation; there was one in the first Belgrade Gate hoard from Istanbul (Gékyil- 
dirim 1991, 40-1, no. 2; see above, p. 17); and the presence of an emperor on the obverse 
can only have been intended to confer on them an official character. Their monetary charac- 
ter cannot be in doubt. 

Their anonymity, however, makes their attribution difficult. Since the time of de Saulcy 
it has been recognized that they are Palaeologan and not Comnenian in date, but the ten- 
dency of subsequent writers to ascribe them to John V goes back to Banduri’s fanciful reading 
of 1) in the inscription. Gerasimov attributed them to Andronicus III because of a supposed 
likeness to a coin from Olynthus (LPC 256'), but this coin is more probably of Andronicus IV 
and the resemblance seems imaginary. A more probable attribution is to John V, between the 
death of Anna in ca. 1365 and the loss of Thessalonica to the Turks in 1387. The coin is in 
general a little smaller and lighter than the coins of the “Anna” series, which suggests a later 
date, and the small five-pointed stars—a very unusual feature, as stars on other coins of the 
period are usually six- or eight-pointed—links them with Anna’s Class IX. Their anonymity 
might suggest the years of Manuel’s government (1382-7), on the ground that the mint might 
have preferred to avoid indicating for which basileus it was acting, but so late a date is scarcely 
compatible with the occurrence of only a single specimen in the Belgrade Gate hoard as 
against 1,218 copper follari of John V of the 1380s. They are more likely coins of John V 
struck between the end of Anna’s regime (1365) and Andronicus IV’s revolt of 1376. Unfortu- 
nately, while two of the Dumbarton Oaks specimens appear to be overstruck, no details of 
the earlier types can be made out. Only one die-link among existing specimens has been 
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noted, so the issue was presumably large. Three of those catalogued in this volume are in the 
Whittemore collection and may represent part of a small hoard, perhaps the same as that 
which supplied Lord Grantley with several specimens. At least three of these were subse- 
quently acquired by the late Christopher Blunt, one being now in the Fitzwilliam Museum at 
Cambridge, a second in the Bendall collection, and a third here (1251). 


PHASE V: 1376-9 
ANDRONICUS IV 


Usurper in Constantinople 12 August 1376 - June 1379 
Crowned basileus with his son John VII on 18 October 1377 


Recognized co-emperor by John V and governor of Selymbria 4 May 1381 
Died 28 June 1385 


Andronicus IV, the eldest son of John V, was born on 11 April 1348 (Wirth 1962). He has 
not found a biographer, but references to him are collected in PLP 9 (1989), no. 21438, and 
his reign is briefly covered in Nicol 1993, 275-84; see also Barker’s monograph on Manuel 
II (Barker 1969, 18-36, 41-2, 51-2) and Dennis’ study of Manuel’s regime at Thessalonica 
(Dennis 1960, 26-51, 109-12). As a child, like all princes of the imperial house, he received 
the rank of despotés and, as noted earlier, he had had the title of basileus since at least 1355 
though without having been actually crowned. He was appointed regent during his father’s 
absences in Hungary (1366-7) and Italy (1369-71), when John was vainly attempting, at the 
price of religious concessions, to gain support against the Turks. The second journey had 
unhappy consequences, for Andronicus’ refusal to assist his father when the latter was virtu- 
ally imprisoned for debt in Venice contrasted with the dutiful behavior of his brother Manuel, 
governor of Thessalonica, who came to his father’s help, took charge of negotiations, and 
remained behind as a hostage until the terms of John’s undertakings could be carried out. 
The rights and wrongs of the affair cannot now be elucidated—it has been argued that 
Andronicus’ attitude was a consequence of his father’s having already displayed a marked 
preference for Manuel—but it is clear that it prepared the way for the double revolt of An- 
dronicus and the Turkish prince Saudji against their respective fathers, John V and the Sul- 
tan Murad, in 1373. The revolts were suppressed without difficulty. Andronicus was defeated 
and forced to surrender in May, Saudji in September, and both were blinded, Saudji with 
such cruelty that he died but Andronicus more incompetently or more mercifully, so that he 
either retained some sight or subsequently recovered it. He had ceased, however, to be ac- 
ceptable as heir-apparent, and the dutiful Manuel was raised to the rank of basileus on 25 
September 1373, a few days before the capture of Saudji and the final collapse of the rebellion. 
After three years in prison Andronicus escaped, and with Genoese and Turkish support 
again raised a revolt. On 12 August 1376, after a month’s siege, he managed to break into 
Constantinople, and in October he forced the surrender of John and Manuel, who had taken 
refuge in the fortress of the Golden Gate. A year later, on 18 October 1377, he was formally 
crowned basileus by Patriarch Macarius in company with his son John VII, the delay being 
presumably caused by his hopes of inducing his father to make the ceremony fully legal by 
performing it himself (Barker 1969, 18-23). The usurpation was probably not widely recog- 
nized outside Constantinople, and in any case lasted only three years. In June 1379 John V 
followed his son’s example by escaping from prison and appealing to the Turks for support. 
Andronicus was forced to abandon Constantinople (1 July) but held out in Pera with Genoese 
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help until 1381, when father and son came to terms (4 May). Andronicus was reinstated as 
heir-apparent and given Selymbria (Silivri), 65 km west of Constantinople on the coast of the 
Sea of Marmara, as an immediate appanage to guarantee his safety. In the summer of 1385, 
unable to learn by experience, he was again in revolt, but died on 28 June, at the age of only 
37, leaving his claims to his son John VII. 

Any coins struck by Andronicus IV must belong to the years 1376-9, and those giving 
him the title of basileus probably to the period from October 1377 on. They basically continue 
the denominations of John V, with (1) a heavy silver stavraton of ca. 8.5 g, and (2) a one- 
eighth of ca. 1 g—Bendall, whose specimen (PCPC 325.1) weighs 0.71 g, suggested that it is 
a twelfth, but one of the British Museum specimens weighs 0.86 g and is somewhat worn— 
and (3) a copper coin usually described as a tornese. Various other coins have been attributed 
to Andronicus, some demonstrably incorrectly. For others the correct ascription remains in 
doubt, and even for the types most scholars would admit, alternative attributions to Androni- 
cus III cannot be absolutely excluded. 

The coins here ascribed to Andronicus IV are as follows. 


Stavraton. LPC 152'; PCPC 323; Sear 2544; 1255-7 

Only about half a dozen specimens are known, all from different dies and with three 
varieties of privy mark. The inscription starts in the outer circle and there is no initial cross 
in the inner circle, so that it reads continuously ANAPONIKOC AECNOTIC O NAAEOAOCFOC-EV 
XAPITI BACIA@-C TUN PUMEUN, without the many variations in word order that occur on 
John V’s coins. Noteworthy features are the use of a ligatured abbreviation @ for the €V in 
basileus, the use of an open U, neither a normal omega nor an omicron, in PUMEUN, and in 
some cases the circling of IC XC, a feature absent from John V’s coins. ‘The emperor wears a 
domed crown with pendilia, and Christ’s Gospel book is held from the side with the flat of 
his hand, instead of from below with the thumb extended upward as is normal. Nearly all 
known specimens are clipped and in exceptionally bad condition, but this may be due to 
damage from soil corrosion as the coins did not come from hoards. The only undamaged 
specimens, those in the British Museum and the Barber Institute, weigh 8.49 g and 7.84 g 
respectively. One may conjecture a theoretical weight of 9.1 g (36 to the lb.). Three varieties 
are noted in PCPC, p. 60. 


Obverse Reverse 


(1) (ic) ko) nil 
(2) (ic) ko) de 
(3) (BO) nil 


There is a fine enlarged illustration of the third variety, with an unringed IC XC and two 
lis, in Whitting 1973, figs. 402-3. The question of whether the coin should be attributed to 
Andronicus IV or to Andronicus III has been discussed already. 


One-eighth Stavraton 

Two types of what appears to be this denomination are known. Both show the same ob- 
verse, a standing figure of the emperor, but have quite different reverses. 

The better known of the two types (LPC 152°; PCPC 325, as provincial?; Bendall suggests 
to me Selymbria, or Pera 1379/81; Sear 2545) has on the obverse a figure of Christ seated on 
a high-backed throne and on the other the standing figure of the emperor holding a patriar- 
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chal cross-scepter. The inscription is ANAPONIKOC, usually slightly blundered or followed by 
€X, perhaps for €N XPW. Its attribution to Andronicus IV goes back to de Saulcy (1836, 
456-7), who first published a specimen (= Sabatier 1862, II.270, no. 3; pl. Lx11.21), and his 
reasons—its poor fabric, the spelling of the emperor’s name with an omega (ANAPLNHKOC), 
which better-preserved specimens show not to be the case, and an inscription following the 
circumference of the coin instead of being columnar—are none of them compelling. Against 
it is the emperor’s flat-topped crown, contrasting with the domed crown of Andronicus I'V’s 
stavraton and copper coin, and indeed of nearly all the coinage of the late fourteenth century. 
The weight is also low for a coin worth one-eighth of a stavraton of over 8 g, so that Bendall 
suggested it might be a twelfth, but this is excluded by one of the British Museum specimens 
weighing 0.86 g; later one-eighth stavrata are also light. The absence of specimens from silver 
hoards of the period of Andronicus II and III points to a later date, though since fractional 
coins are not normally hoarded this is not in itself decisive. 

The other coin of what appears to be the same denomination (LPC 152? note; PCPC 
(326); Sear 1546) was published by Bertelé in an article relating mainly to coins of John V 
(Bertelé 1970, 225; pl. 111.10) and has the same reverse as the preceding one but on the 
obverse a nimbate figure on horseback, probably St. Demetrius, riding to the right, with a 
labarum-scepter on its shoulder. Bertelé identified the saint as St. Michael, seeing traces of 
wings and an MN in the left field, an X in the right, but the details are not clear in his illustra- 
tion—the letter to the left looks like a P, not an M—and angels do not normally travel on 
horseback. Unfortunately the whereabouts of the coin, which was in Bertelé’s collection but 
which he retained for further study in 1960, is unknown. It had a diameter of 14 mm, 
weighed 0.50 g, and was of good silver (ca. 950/1,000). 


Tornese. LPC 152°; PCPC 324; Sear 2547; 1258-60 

This small copper coin (ca. 2.5 g) has on the obverse the inscription +ANAPONIKOV O 
AECNOTOV around a Palaeologan monogram, and on the reverse the figures of the emperor 
and St. Demetrius on horseback. Up to a dozen specimens are known, usually in a good state 
of preservation, though the details of the figures on horseback, which took the impression of 
the lower dies, are difficult to make out. The coin is unlike any of Andronicus IT or Androni- 
cus III, and exactly matched by one of Manuel II. This has led Bendall (1988b) to suggest 
an attribution to John VII's attempted usurpation under the name of “Andronicus” in 1390, 
but for reasons given in the section on John VII I believe Andronicus IV to be more likely. 
It is curious that the coins of both Andronicus IV and Manuel II give their respective emper- 
ors the title of despotés, which when used alone referred to any member of the imperial family 
and signified something short of basileus, but it was probably thought acceptable for a subsid- 
lary coin of copper. An alternative possibility would be to attribute both coins to Thessalonica, 
which presumably recognized Andronicus in 1376-9 and which Manuel would have recov- 
ered immediately after the usurper’s downfall, but one hesitates to attribute coinages to an 
appanage unless there are compelling reasons in its favor. 

A more doubtful attribution to Andronicus IV is the following. 


Assarion, Thessalonican mint. LPC 256'; PCPC 319; Sear 2592 

A specimen of this found at Olynthus is a fairly large coin (23 mm) having on one face 
the standing figure of St. Demetrius with spear and shield and on the other the standing 
figure of a saint and the emperor, who holds in his left hand a model of the city and is said 
to be identified by ANA (vertically) in the right field. A plentiful sprinkling of stars in both 
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obverse and reverse fields shows it to have been struck at ‘Thessalonica. ‘he emperor, how- 
ever, is uncertain as noted on p. 203. Bendall devoted two pages (256-7) to his identity in 
LPC, and the problem had earlier been examined by Robinson (1931, 120, no. 966; pl. 26), 
for a specimen was found in the Olynthus excavations in 1928, by Stewart (1951-3, 11.252 
and note 5), and by Gerasimov (1949, 32-3 and 1969, 111 and 115, no. 11). Four specimens 
seem to be recorded. One, of undeclared origin, was known to Sabatier (1862, 11.268, no. 2; 
pl. Lx11.17); the second one (3.50 g) is that found at Olynthus and now in the Numismatic 
Museum at Athens; a third is in the Hermitage (Photiades Pacha Catalogue, no. 671); and a 
fourth is in the Bendall collection (PCPC 319.1; 17 mm, clipped, 2.05 g). 

Sabatier read IW in the left field and attributed the coin to John V. The well-preserved 
Olynthus specimen shows that there is no !W, and Robinson attributed it to Andronicus III. 
Gerasimov (1950, 32), after examining the coin at Athens, read ANA in the upper field beside 
the emperor's nimbus and followed this attribution, as I did also in Byzantine Coins (1982, 
309), but Bendall, whose specimen is imperfect at this place and who was skeptical of Gerasi- 
mov’s reading, reverted to a John V attribution, either 1350/1, with a saint presenting John 
with a model of the city (so LPC), or perhaps John investing Manuel with Thessalonica in 
1369. A date in the middle decades of the century is certain: the standing figure of St. Deme- 
trius 1s identical with that on other coins of the period (cf. especially LPC 122°, of Andronicus 
Ill, and LPC 194°, Anonymous Religious, either Andronicus III or John V). But the bearded 
portrait with its domed crown could scarcely be as early as Andronicus III, and Bendall (in 
PCPC) himself abandoned his original argument that on grounds of size and style it must be 
earlier than the “Anna” coinage. If ANA is really present the coin should presumably be given 
to Andronicus IV, though it looks to me earlier in date. 

As for the coins wrongly attributed to Andronicus IV, these go back in the main to Saba- 
tier, and there is only one that is unaccounted for. They are as follows. 

1. Sabatier I1.269-70, no. 1 (pl. Lxu1.19). Described as a “sou d’or plane,” this is a gilt 
basilicon of Andronicus III, a variety of LPC 118* having an inscription following the circum- 
ference instead of being columnar. 

2. Sabatier 11.270, no. 4 (pl. Lxu.1), noted without comment by Wroth, p. 634, note 2 = 
Goodacre 345, no. 2, having on the obv. a seated figure w. ANA vertically to the r. This a small 
and fairly common copper coin (Spahr 1976, 154, no. 77) of Roger II of Sicily (king 1130-54) 
having POFePI vertically to l. and ANAZ (ava, “ruler”) to r. of the seated figure of Roger. The 
inscription to the left was off flan in Sabatier’s and Goodacre’s specimens. 

3. Sabatier 11.270, no. 5 (pl. Lxi.2). Recte Andronicus II, stamenon of Thessalonica 
(LPC 220°°). 

4. Sabatier 11.270, no. 6 (pl. Lxim.3). Recte Andronicus II, stamenon of Thessalonica 
(LPC 220°). 

Only one coin is unaccounted for, Sabatier I1.270, no. 2 (pl. Lx11.20), apparently a tornese 
(17 mm) of base silver, having on one face the standing figure of an emperor holding a laba- 
rum and akakia, with ANAPONIK vertically on the left—the right-hand side is obscure—and 
on the reverse, which is apparently overstruck on a coin with a Palaeologan monogram, a 
large voided cross with a star in each of its upper quarters. It is seemingly a tornese of An- 
dronicus II or III of which no specimen is at present known. It can scarcely be a misreading 
of any coin listed in LPC. 


PHASE VI: 1379-91 
JOHN V’S LAST YEARS 


John V returned to office, and to some extent to power, in 1379, but the last 12 years of his 
reign were unhappy. It was only from Constantinople itself that Andronicus IV was dislodged 
in 1379, not from Pera. There, with Genoese support, he held out till 1381. His agreement 
with John on 4 May in that year restored his position as heir-apparent with an appanage at 
Selymbria, while the unlucky Manuel was fobbed off with Thessalonica. Andronicus was 
again at war with his father in 1385 over his claims to a border fortress, and when he died 
that summer his claims were inherited by his son John (VII). The latter seized Constantinople 
with Turkish help in 1390, but failed to capture the strongly fortified Golden Gate, which 
held out till Manuel could once again come to his father’s rescue. Manuel for his part had 
been at odds with his father most of the preceding years. He was initially relegated to his 
appanage at Thessalonica, and, after this surrendered to the Turks in 1387, John refused to 
let him settle in the capital, exiling him first to Lemnos and subsequently to Tenedos. He was 
at the Turkish court as an honored but unwilling guest when John died on 16 February 1391, 
and it was only with difficulty that he made his way to Constantinople in advance of John 
VII and made good his claim to the succession. 

John’s coinage in these last years of his reign was probably limited to Constantinople. 
Thessalonica, between 1382 and 1387, was an appanage of Manuel, who is not known to 
have minted there, and after 1387 it was in Turkish hands. The Constantinopolitan coinage 
consisted of stavrata and their halves and eighths in silver, and of “tornesi” and “follari” in 
copper. The types are the same as those of John V’s earlier stavraton coinage, but the coins 
are commoner and the separation of the two series is not, in general, too difficult. 


Stavrata 
The style is much cruder than in the earlier series, and the legend always starts on the 
outer circle and not the inner one; on nearly all, the title autokrator is included in the legend. 


Half Stavrata 

These coins are distinguished from those of John VII by their being much heavier (ca. 
4 g) and by their different obverse type, with St. Demetrius on horseback instead of a bust of 
Christ. It is possible that some were minted before 1376, but as there are no half stavrata of 
Andronicus IV it is more natural to attribute them all to the years 1379-91. 


One-eighth Stavrata 

The distinction between these coins and those of John VII and John VIII has already 
been discussed (above, p. 202). The coins with stars in the obverse and reverse fields belong 
to John’s reign before 1376, the others to 1379-91. 
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Tornesi 

They are identified by having the same imperial bust as the half stavrata and the same 
style of lettering. Their description as “tornesi” is Bendall’s; we have in fact no idea of their 
correct name or their value. 


Follari 

Once again we do not know the true name or value of these coins, but their dating is 
fortunately clear, for the First Belgrade Gate (Istanbul) hoard contained more than a thou- 
sand specimens (Gokyildirim 1991). Their reverse is essentially that of the half stavrata, with 
a slender imperial bust and a long inscription following the circumference of the coin. 

Detailed descriptions are as follows. 


Stavraton. LPC 154° var.; PCPC 327; Sear 2510 var.; 1261-97 

Obv. Bust of Christ facing, w. IC XC and sigla in field; outer border of 8 stars alternating 
with 8 pellets. Rev. Bust of emp. facing, nimbate, in 2 circles of legend, normally beginning 
in outer circle and so varied that it is usually hard to reconstruct. Basically it reads IW AEC 
OTIC NAAEOAOCTOC O (AVTOKPATOP) OV XAPITI BACIAEVC TWN PWMEWN. The presence of 
the word autokrator is new, and its introduction was apparently unaccompanied by instruc- 
tions over its precise placement. One die-sinker inserted it most naturally after despotés, link- 
ing them with a kai, but usually it starts the second half of the inscription and crowds out its 
ending, so that “by God’s grace” instead of continuing with basileus Romaion, as required by 
the sense, is followed by either nothing at all or by only a few letters of basileus. The title was 
seemingly introduced while K ? was the privy mark, for some of the coins with this are the 
only ones without autokrator. K # should therefore be treated as the first of the series, and this 
justifies the abandonment of Bendall’s numbering of the privy marks (in PCPC, p. 61), which 
put *& *& first on the ground that this had been used under Andronicus IV. The sequence of 
the others, however, remains arbitrary; for cataloguing purposes they have been made (1) K¢, 
X?, or PK, (2) none on obv., -- on rev., (3) none, (4) & *&, (5) MM, (6) €* and g Cc. Hoard 
evidence should eventually make a proper chronological arrangement possible. 


Half Stavraton. LPC 168! (as John VII with inscription read as IWAECNOTIC [ONAA] 
EOAOFOCKE); PCPC 328; Sear 2511; 1298-1301 

Obv. St. Demetrius galloping r., AHT(?) in r. field. Rev. Inscription beginning 1W, remain- 
der blundered, but the style of the lettering and the content are related to that of the tornesi. 
Bust of emp. facing, nimbate, holding cross-scepter in |. hand, pellet in I. field. 

There is at Dumbarton Oaks a specimen (1302; LPC—; PCPC (329); Sear 2514) with St. De- 
metrius galloping to the left. Since only AECNOT is legible in the reverse inscription, it is uncer- 
tain whether the coin is one of John V or Manuel I], but it is catalogued here under John V. 


Tornese. LPC 170° (as John VII); PCPC 330; Sear 2514; 1302-4 

Obv. Sts. Constantine and Helena standing facing, holding between them a Slavic cross. 
Rev. +| NECENX T ... Bust of emp. facing, nimbate, holding cross-scepter on |. shoulder, 
pellet in |. field. Average weight about 2.4 g, but weights vary considerably, one in the Biblio- 
théque Nationale reaching 3.52 g. 


Follaro. LPC 170° (as John VII); PCPC 331; Sear 2515 
Obv. St. Demetrius standing facing w. shield and spear, A/h/F to |. Rev. No legend. Bust 
of emp. facing, nimbate, holding cross-scepter on |. shoulder, pellet in 1. field. 


MANUEL II 
(16) February 1391 - 21 July 1425 


Associated co-emperor by John V on 25 September 1373 
Absent from Constantinople 10 December 1399 — 9 June 1403, leaving John VII 
as effective emperor 
Co-emperor with his son John VIII from 19 January 1421 


Manuel II was born on 27 June 1350. His life is covered in a monograph by Barker (1969) 
and in Nicol’s history of the Palaeologan period (Nicol 1993, 296-338). He was associated 
co-emperor by his father on 25 September 1373 after the failure of his elder brother Androni- 
cus IV’s first attempt at a coup d’état. In 1376 Andronicus’ second attempt, which has been 
described in the preceding chapter, was more successful, and John and Manuel spent three 
years in prison, from August 1376 to June 1379. In June 1379 they escaped and Andronicus 
was in turn imprisoned, only to be reconciled with his father two years later and reestablished 
as John’s prospective heir (May 1381). Manuel II was given Thessalonica as an appanage, 
which he ruled from late 1382 till he was compelled to surrender the city to the Turks in 
April 1387. There is an admirable account of this period by Dennis (1960). In the winter of 
1390/1, during the last months of his father’s life, he was in Turkish service, half as ally and 
half as hostage, but on hearing of John’s death (16 February 1391) he escaped to Constantino- 
ple and secured the throne against the competition of Andronicus’ son John VII. A year later 
he married the Serbian princess Helena DragaS and was formally recrowned in company 
with his wife on 11 February 1392. 

Manuel II was the ablest ruler of his house after Michael VIII, but he lacked the military 
and economic resources that would have permitted him to profit by the major piece of good 
fortune that occurred during his reign, the shattering defeat of Bayezid at Ankara (28 July 
1402) and the civil war that broke out between Bayezid’s heirs after his death (8 March 1403). 
His skills had consequently to be devoted to diplomacy, and although nothing useful emerged 
from his great tour of western Europe in search of aid (1399-1403) he was able to beat off 
two attempts by the Turks to capture the capital, in 1394/5 and 1422, and to postpone the 
downfall of the empire, which had seemed imminent in the 1390s, for another half century. 
In 1403 Thessalonica, lost to the Turks in 1387, was recovered from Suleiman, one of Baye- 
zid’s sons, and became an appanage for John VII (1403-8); in September 1423, however, it 
was handed over to the Venetians in the vain hope that they would be better able to defend 
it than the Byzantines had been. On 19 January 1421 Manuel, by now entering his seventies, 
associated his eldest son John VIII as co-emperor—John VII had predeceased him in 1408— 
and after a stroke on 1 October 1422 he was forced to relinquish effective rule to his junior 
colleague. He died on 21 July 1425. 

Manuel's reign, from the political point of view, can be divided into two periods, the first 
consisting of the eight years between February 1391 and his departure for Europe in Decem- 
ber 1399, the second of the twenty-two years between his return in June 1403 and his death 
in July 1425. They are separated by what was effectively the three-and-a-half-year reign of 
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John VII (December 1399-June 1403), which will be described later. These divisions, how- 
ever, do not correspond to the monetary ones, for Manuel carried out a substantial coinage 
reform soon after his accession, in late 1394 or early 1395, and John VII made no change in 
the new arrangements. Manuel's reform is alluded to in none of our sources, but its date can 
be deduced from the Venetian records and its features are apparent in the coins themselves. 

The coinage of the years 1391-—4/5 (Class I) carries on that of John V, with heavy stavrata 
of ca. 8.20 g, half stavrata that bear some representation of St. Demetrius, one-eighth sta- 
vrata, and copper tornesi, weighing between | g and 2 g having as types either St. Demetrius 
or Sts. Constantine and Helena. In 1394/5 the main elements of this system were changed, 
and the new coinage then created (Class II) lasted in all essential features almost down to the 
end of the empire. The weight of the stavraton was reduced to ca. 7.2 g, and those of the 
other denominations correspondingly, the half to ca. 3.6 g and the one-eighth to ca. 0.9 g. 
The designs of the stavraton and the one-eighth were not formally altered, but that of the 
half was completely changed, St. Demetrius on horseback being replaced by a bust of Christ, 
and it was minted on a much larger scale, so that for the next three decades it was to vie with 
the stavraton itself as the main silver coin in circulation. The earlier and relatively heavy 
copper coins were also now accompanied by much lighter ones of ca. 0.7 g of quite different 
designs, initially a standing figure of Christ in a mandorla and subsequently a cross and four 
stars as in the time of John V. 

That Class II was introduced before 1399 may be considered certain, since the coins of 
John VII conform to it in weight and design. The date 1394/5 is indicated by the Venetian 
records (figures in Bertelé 1973, 48-51), which in fixing freight charges give the value of the 
Venetian gold ducat in terms of the hyperpyron, that is, of the Byzantine money of account 
reckoned at the traditional figure of 24 carats and equivalent to two of the current silver 
stavrata. In the early 1380s the ducat is quoted at between 54 and 60 carats, and between 
1386 and 1392 it is normally taken as 60 or occasionally a few less (e.g., 57, 56), the precise 
figure varying according to the state of the market and fluctuations in gold/silver ratios. On 
29 May 1393 and 4 June 1394, however, the rate is 65, and on 27 May 1395 it had risen to 
72, that is, 3 silver stavrata to the ducat, a figure that was to remain unchanged over the next 
two decades. One is inclined at first sight to assume that the reduction in the weight of the 
stavraton had been made before 29 May 1393 and had been initially underestimated by the 
Venetians, but the repetition of 65 a year later, when they would have had plenty of time to 
discover the correct figure, excludes this interpretation. A date as early as 1393 would in any 
case not fit the numismatic evidence, for Manuel’s heavy coinage is too varied for an issue of 
only two years. The two figures of 65 carats must in fact belong to the normal range of 
fluctuations for the heavy coinage, and it is the passage to the stable figure of 72 carats that 
marks the transition to Manuel's light coinage. This dates the reform to late 1394 or early 
1395, after the emperor had settled down to a recognition that the Turkish blockade of Con- 
stantinople, which began in the summer of 1394 and was to last for eight years (Barker 1969, 
479-81), had to be accepted as a fact of life. 

Before describing the features of Manuel’s coins of Classes I and II it is necessary to 
dispose of his supposed gold hyperpyron. This coin is slightly concave and of high-quality 
gold, the fineness of the British Museum specimen being reported as 79.1% Au (Bertele 
1957b, 82) and that of the Bibliotheque Nationale as 82.7% (Morrisson et al. 1988, 39). It 
has on the obverse a half-length figure of the Virgin orans within the six-towered walls of 
Constantinople, as on coins of the reigns of Michael VIII and Andronicus II. The reverse 
has the standing figure of the emperor, with his name and title MANSHA AECNOT NAAAI 
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OAOFOC in vertical columns on either side. Four specimens are known, one in the British 
Museum (4.70 g) (Wroth 1908, I1.635, no. 1, pl. 76.8, ex de Salis = Sabatier 1862, 11.275, 
no. 1, pl. 63.6, then in the stock of the Paris dealer H. Hoffmann), another in the Biblio- 
théque Nationale (Blanchet 1910, 90, with the incorrect weight of 4.80 g; it should be 5.03 g), 
a third in Naples Museum (4.95 g), and a fourth (4.90 g) at Turin (Serena Fava et al. 1964, 
133, no. 148; pl. 41.2). All are from the same dies. This fact, coupled with their abnormally 
high weights and their unusual style and lettering, led Bertelé (1957b, 81-2, and in Bertelé 
and Morrisson 1978, 45) to regard them not as originals, but as copies of a genuine coin 
issued on the occasion of Manuel's coronation but no longer extant. 

Gerasimov (1962, 213, note 2; 1973) on the other hand believed them to be simple forger- 
ies, and the iconographical and epigraphical arguments he marshaled against their authen- 
ticity seem overwhelming. The emperor has one hand on his breast, a gesture of reverence 
used only when he is shown standing in company with some heavenly personage and never 
when he is alone; the globus that he holds lacks its customary cross; his crown is flat-topped 
and surmounted by an immense and ill-placed globe; his right foot is shown in full profile; 
the terminal letters HC of despotés are omitted although there is plenty of room for them on 
the coin; and some letters have unusual forms, notably the M with the outer strokes sloping 
instead of vertical and the A and A with abnormally long right-hand strokes. All these can 
leave one in no doubt that the coins are modern forgeries, and there seems little point in 
conjuring up the existence of a lost fourteenth-century original. 

The true coins of Manuel are all of silver or copper. They do not for the most part raise 
problems of identification, since there is no other emperor of the same name at that period. 
But the dating of the light coinage of Class Il, which was spread over the three decades 
1395-1425 and either interrupted or supplemented in the years 1399-1402 by substantial 
issues of half stavrata and other fractions by John VII, does present problems. Much depends 
on the interpretation of the numerous hoards in which silver coins of Manuel are mixed with 
those of several emperors named “John.” The published descriptions of these are unsatisfac- 
tory, partly because they regularly attribute to John VIII (1425-48) coins that are really of 
John VII (1399-1403) and so tend to be dated two decades or more too late, partly because 
they have usually reached the attention of Western scholars in separate parcels and not in 
their entirety, so that it is difficult to be certain how they match up together. Since any account 
of Manuel’s coinage and that of John VII and VIII has in large measure been based on their 
evidence, revised summaries of their probable contents are provided in Chapter 1.D. 
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Stavrata (ca. 8.20 g). LPC 160! var.; PCPC 332.1; Sear 2548; 1305-10 

These continue the types and fabric of the later stavrata of John V. The inscription starts 
in the outer circle and reads continuously: +MANOVHA EN XW AVTOKPATOP—O NAAEOAOrO 
OV XAPITI BACIAEVC, that is, MavounA ev Xptotd avtoKpatwp 6 TaAaioAdyos Seod xaprtt 
Baoireds, “Manuel, in God autokrator, the Palaeologus, by the grace of God basileus.” The 
position of the break is variable (see the catalogue), and the layout of the inscription is some- 
times helpful in distinguishing coins of Manuel from those of John V when the emperor's 
name is illegible, for MANOVHA takes up more space than IW and is followed by €N XW 
AVTOKPATOP instead of by AECPOTHC. Often basileus is missing as a result of the length of 
the earlier part of the inscription. Table 26 shows the few privy marks that have been re- 
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TABLE 26 
Manuel II’s Stavrata: Sigla on Class | 


The sigla are lettered instead of being numbered, in order to avoid confusion with Bendall’s 
numbering in PCPC, p. 64. Since his list does not distinguish Manuel’s heavy coins of Class 
I from his lighter ones of Class II, the table here may not be complete. There is sometimes a 
pellet in the field on either side of the emperor’s bust on the reverse. In the case of siglon 
(e), the C and N are in the outer border, not in the field. 


Bendall Obverse Catalogue 





corded. More may yet come to light, though since they were issued over a period of only four 
or five years they cannot be numerous. The coins with C *& and 2 “. are presumably the 
earliest, carrying on from John V’s reign, while CN represents a new mint master who in this 
period worked in association with €¢%. The differing €?/CN combinations are only varieties, 
for there is a specimen here of (d) sharing a common obverse die with (e). 


Half Stavrata (ca. 4 g). LPC—; PCPC—,; Sear—; 1312-15 

Bendall doubted whether there were any half stavrata of Class I, for he knew no coins of 
Manuel of this denomination heavier than 3.85 g and consequently not heavy enough to 
correspond to stavrata of ca. 8.2 g. Two of the Whittemore coins, however, weigh 4.02 g and 
3.99 g, too heavy to be halves of stavrata of ca. 7.2 g, and we need not doubt that Manuel's 
half stavrata having St. Demetrius on horseback, which continue the type used under John 
V, belong to Class I. 

The few known specimens are all of poor fabric and in bad condition, which explains 
their generally low weight, and some of them seem to be contemporary forgeries. The obverse 
type is St. Demetrius galloping to either the left or right. The reverse type is a rude facing 
bust of Manuel, nimbate and holding a cross over either his left or his right shoulder. On 
none of them is enough lettering present for the reconstruction of a complete legend, though 
what can be deciphered suggests that this was normally blundered. None of the known speci- 
mens has any visible privy mark, as was also the case under John V. 

There is in addition a further, somewhat lighter coin with St. Demetrius of altogether 
superior fabric and style, with a Palaeologan monogram beside the imperial bust and the 
privy mark CN beneath the saint’s horse (LPC 162°; PCPC (333); Sear 2550; 1311). It seems 
likely that it was intended to be the first coin of Class Il, before the decision was made to 
change the design. It is discussed below. 


One-eighth Stavrata. LPC 162*°; PCPC 335; Sear 2553; 1523-5 
In this denomination, as with the full stavraton, there was no change of type between 
Classes I and II, and while a difference of over | g between coins of ca. 8.2 g and ca. 7.2 g is 
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immediately apparent, that of 0.2 g between a theoretical 1.1 g and a theoretical 0.9 g would 
be quite imperceptible. The three specimens at Dumbarton Oaks are much lighter even than 
0.9 g, and two of them are extremely worn. One small group of Manuel II’s one-eighth stav- 
rata differs from the others in having the emperor nimbate and perhaps in being somewhat 
superior in style, but some of these have a Christogram privy mark that places them firmly 
in Class II. In the present state of our knowledge it seems best to attribute all Manuel's one- 
eighth stavrata to Class II and leave the identification of the coins of Class I, if such indeed 
existed, to the future. 
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Stavrata (ca. 7.5 g). LPC 160' var.; PCPC 332.2-9; Sear 2549; 1396-1411 

These are of the same general type as the coins of Class I but have a different inscrip- 
tion: +MANOVH AECNOTHC O NAAEOAOCLOC-EV XAPITI BACIAEVC TON POMEON, that is, 
Mavovi deondtn¢ 0 Madaordyog Se0d xapitt Pactreds tov “Papatwv. The change might have 
come about by chance when the weight change was ordered, but it is possible that EN XW 
AVTOKPATOP was intentionally replaced by the shorter AECNOTHC in order to make room 
for TON POMEON after BACIAEVC, since it was an important part of the imperial title. Details 
of the privy marks are given in Table 27. The early coins have on the obverse the same border 
of 16 alternating stars and pellets as Class I, the latest ones have 12 pellets like the stavrata 
of John VIII, and coins of an intermediate group, with MM as privy mark, have 16 pellets. 
These are not likely to be changes for which specific instructions would have been laid down, 
but rather ones resulting from a tendency to simplify the work of die-cutting. The early coins 
also tend to have omega instead of omicron (e.g., TWN instead of TON, POMEW(N) for POMEON), 
while the latest ones invariably have omicron. Most of the privy marks occur also on the basileus 
series of half stavrata, but those on the latter are far more numerous and it is unlikely that 
future discoveries will ever make the privy marks of the stavrata as varied as those on the 
halves. The dating of all save the latest group, which links up with and perhaps overlaps the 
earliest privy marks on coins of John VIII, is difficult. Since the CN of the PCN coins links up 
with the CN of Manuel’s heavy stavrata and the half stavrata of John VII, it is reasonable to 
date these coins prior to 1399. Coins with a phi-lambda-kappa monogram and a star are also 
to be placed before 1399 on stylistic grounds. Some of the other early coins may also be pre- 
1399, but one has a B--@ mark that is found also on early basileus half stavrata and it seems 
more prudent to place all the others after 1402, though such a dating may have to be changed 
in the future. The MM group are likely to be ca. 1420 and the coins with various gamma-kappa 
combinations are ca. 1421-5. 


Half Stavrata (ca. 3.75 g). LPC 160°; PCPC 334, 343; Sear 2551-2; 1316-27, 

1412-1522 

Class II of Manuel’s half stavrata form two groups, one having as legend +MANOVHA 
BACIAEVC O NAAEOAOCLOC and the other +MANOHA (without V) EN XW TO EW NICTOC 
BACIAEVC (1.e., Mavoviia €v Xpiot@ tH 8e@ miotd¢ BactAevs), the last word in each case usually 
being cut short and the basileus in the second often not being reached at all, so that the 
legends end with pistos. There are often small variants that are without importance except for 
classifying dies, for example, 8 instead of OV in Manuel’s name and the same interchanging of 
omega and omicron in the phrase €N XW) TW OW as had occurred in the Autokratores Romaion 
basilica of Andronicus II. The two series differ from each other slightly in weight. Bendall’s 
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TABLE 27 
Manuel II’s Stavrata: Sigla on Class II 
The table is based on that in PCPC, p. 64. All the coins have a pellet on either side of the 
imperial bust. The two-lis mark of Ratto 2248 is omitted, since there is not room for MA 
NOVHA before AECNOTHC in the outer legend and the coin must be one of John V with IW. 
A specimen of (b) is in the BN, one of (k) was in MMAG list 201 (June-July 1960), no. 61, 
and ones of (q) and (r) are in the Bendall collection. 
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histograms in PCPC, p. 63, make the basileus class ca. 3.75 g, the pistos one ca. 3.60 g, though 
their indiscriminate mixing in the later hoards shows that they were treated as interchange- 
able and the public was either ignorant of the weight difference or regarded it as too trifling 
to matter. 

Since the lower of these weights approximates to that of John VIII's half stavrata (see 
p. 230), it would seem most natural to treat them as consecutive issues, with a weight reduc- 
tion carried out some time between 1415 and 1420, the more so since two of Manuel's early 
hoards include only coins of the basileus series. Against it are (1) the fact that the K & (or 
variety) group of privy marks, which carry on under John VIII, occur in the basileus and not 
the pistos class, and (2) that the two classes differ in style and apparently, as Bendall has noted, 
in production procedures. The pistos ones are more linear in treatment, while details of the 
border, nimbus, Gospel book, and so forth on the basileus ones tend to be made up by joining 
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a succession of dots; the emperor's beard is more pointed, his nimbus narrower, and so on. 
The Gospel book never has dots on its cover, while in the basileus series this is often the case. 
The background of the pistos coins is always smooth and flat, while that of the basileus ones is 
often striated. Basileus coins have their die-axes regularly 0° and 180°, with only slight varia- 
tions, while pistos ones often vary a good deal from 180° and are occasionally 90°, while they 
seem never to be 0°. The privy marks on the pistos series are usually on both sides of the coins 
and consequently more varied than in the basileus one, where they are usually only beside 
the bust of Christ and the imperial bust is flanked only by two pellets or (rarely) by nothing 
at all. Die-linking is frequent in both series, but in the basileus series it seems to affect mainly 
the obverse (Christ) side, while on the pistos one it affects mainly the reverse (imperial) side. 

The most natural conclusion from this is that there were two mints at work. One obviously 
thinks of Thessalonica as a possibility for the pistos series, since this city was again in Byzantine 
hands between 1403 and 1423, being governed first by John VII (1403-8) and subsequently 
by Manuel’s third son Andronicus (1408-23). In favor of such an attribution is the chronology. 
The issue would have started in 1408, when Manuel visited the city and might have listened 
to representations on the desirability of its mint being reopened, while the cession of Thessa- 
lonica to the Venetians in 1423 would explain the absence of a double series of coins under 
John VIII. Against this there is the hoard evidence, for the later hoards listed above contain 
coins of the two series in more or less equal numbers instead of ones with proportions varying 
according to where the hoards were found. 

Both Bendall and Morrisson in consequence favor the idea of a second mint in Constanti- 
nople itself, one serving the needs of the government and the other available to merchants, 
as references in Badoer (1956, 179, lines 4, 37-9) suggest the mint of Constantinople to have 
been. One of this merchant’s clients for dealings in old “heavy” coin (perperi or stravati grievi) 
was a certain chir (i.e., Kdptog, “Mr.”) Chostantin Critopoulo who is styled indifferently de la 
zecha or del bancho, that is, of the mint or of what in this context can only be interpreted as 
“the Exchange.” The idea originated with Hendy (1972, 131-3), who has discussed the much 
earlier evidence for a mint in the Great Palace that attended to government needs for gold 
and silver and a moneta publica in the Twelfth Region that was responsible for the minting of 
copper. He has subsequently extended the concept into the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
(see DOC IV.22-8, 108-11). The existence of a second mint in the capital would explain such 
earlier anomalies as Justin II’s double series of folles, both with the mint-mark CON, one 
having a cross and the other a Christogram above the mark of value and of different weight 
standards, and the coexistence of signed and Anonymous Folles, both clearly from distinct 
but “central” mints between the 1050s and the 1080s. The possibility of the coins having been 
minted at Thessalonica, however, remains open. The coincidence in date is in favor of it, and 
the mixing of the coins in hoards from the Constantinople region is not decisive evidence to 
the contrary, since coins would reach the capital from the provinces through trade and taxes. 
None have so far appeared from the region of Thessalonica that might decide the matter. 

The correct ordering of the pistos coins is difficult because the marks on them do not link 
up with those on earlier coins of John VII or later ones of John VIII. One’s natural assump- 
tion is to treat unusual features, such as stars instead of pellets in the obverse border or 
XPICTW in full instead of XW, or even accidental errors such as the omission of €N or the 
misspelling of MANOHA, as early, before the die-sinkers had settled down to a routine, but 
this does not seem to be the case; any of these features seem to occur anywhere in the series. 
A few reverse privy marks are linked by sharing common obverses, even on occasion common 
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obverse dies. One quite coherent group of coins is immediately recognizable by the linear, 
semicircular dome by which the die-sinker delineated the top of the emperor's head and 
which is associated with privy marks involving varying combinations of P, A, x, A, and ©, each 
of them presumably the initial or mark of a moneyer; the A x is even linked to the P A one 
by a shared obverse die. Manuel’s name is consistently spelled MANOHA and the die-sinker 
almost without exception uses EN XPHCTO (or XPICTO) instead of EN XO, the EN being omit- 
ted on only a single die of the many represented by coins at Dumbarton Oaks. This correct 
legend probably implies that the group is early in date, for on most of the coins with other 
privy marks the €N is omitted and the legend carries on after Manuel’s name with an un- 
grammatical XPICTO, XCTO, XW, or variant. A transitional issue, however, is provided by coins 
having as privy marks A and Ke which have the A common in the first group, the correct €N, 
and the domelike top to the emperor’s head, but this last feature is much more heavily de- 
signed than on the earlier coins. 

Other groups of pistos coins cannot be satisfactorily arranged at all, since there are almost 
no die-linkages to tie them together. They normally have a border of 16 pellets around the 
bust of Christ, but the number is sometimes 18 and on coins with a gamma as privy mark the 
die-sinker has replaced the pellet at 12 o’clock by a cross. On one of the dies used for the 
issue without specific privy marks the die-sinker has replaced the pellets by stars, the alter- 
ation being visible on the coins. The letters are sometimes semicursive, with the upper strokes 
of the A, 4, and A turned over and the horizontal stroke of the delta projecting at either side. 
One of the privy marks is a cursive gamma resembling a V with an uncertain sign above it, 
possibly a pellet but maybe no more than a die-sinker’s error. The arrangement in Table 28 
follows Bendall’s numbering of the dies and does not necessarily represent the order in which 
the coins were issued. 

The meaning of the privy marks still eludes us. One coin in the Barber collection is 
perhaps significant, for the lower of the two pellets to the left of Christ has been altered into 
an €, presumably through a new mint master taking over. The most likely hypothesis is that 
€, M, 9, and so on are the initials or at least the marks of mint masters, working either alone 
or in association with each other, and those coins with no privy mark, or with one or two 
pellets only, represent coins struck by the regular personnel without direction from outside. 
The fleur-de-lis presumably was a symbol used to avoid the duplication of a letter already 
in use. 


One-eighth Stavrata 

Manuel II’s one-eighth stavrata or ducatopouli have as types a facing bust of Christ on 
the obverse and one of the emperor on the reverse, the inscription being MANOVHA or vari- 
ant. Their arrangement and dating can be only approximate, since the weight differences at 
that level would be quite small and necessarily masked by the varying condition of the actual 
specimens of the coins. One small group (LPC 162*; 1523-5) has the emperor's bust nimbate 
and his name in columns instead of around the circumference; specimens are struck on thin, 
light flans and differ in style from the others, though one cannot follow Bendall in describing 
them as “considerably superior” to these. It seems to be only found linked with the privy 
mark xe (Table 29). Some of the other coins have the privy mark CN, which must date them 
close to the coins of John VII and either just before 1399 or just after 1402. The arrangement 
adopted in the catalogue is to attribute no coins to Class I (1391-97), the coins with C N to 
pre-1399, and the remainder to Manuel's reign after his return. 
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TABLE 28 
Manuel II: Sigla on Half Stavrata 


The list is based on that in PCPC, p. 64, and follows its numbering, though some that it treats 
as distinct are in reality only mules between an obverse with one siglon and a reverse with 
another. Actual linkages between sigla are indicated. The vertical on either side of letters or 


lis in nos. 18, 53, 54, 56, and 58 indicate that these occur in the outer border, not in the 
main field. 


Basileus Series 


1413 1449 


1419-24 1450 
1425 
1426 1451 








1427-32 ke 1452 
1433-5 i ee 


1436 5 Cr 1453-8 
MM 1459-62 

1437-8 é |mM| |m| 

|n| |n| 1463 
Kn 1464 
Ik| |™| 

KM 1465 
[rk] || 
TK & 
& TK 
oon i 
K* 
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TABLE 28 
Continued 


Pistos Series 


1507-13 
1514 


1515-16 


1517-18 


1485-6 1519-22 





1487-9 
1490 





TABLE 29 
Manuel II: Sigla on One-eighth Stavrata 
The list is based on that in PCPC, p. 64, and follows its numbering. 


F No | Obverse Reverse Catalogue 


1526-32 
1593-7e 
1533-5 
1536 
1537-42 
1543-88 
1589 
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COPPER COINAGE 


If the arrangement of Manuel’s one-eighth stavrata presents problems because of its unifor- 
mity, that of his small copper coins is difficult because of their variety, their rarity, and the 
total lack of hoard evidence. Two groups, both having an imperial bust and the figures of Sts. 
Constantine and Helena, are clearly early, for they link up with similar types of John V. 
Another, with a large Palaeologan monogram and the emperor accompanying St. Demetrius 
on horseback, gives the emperor the simple title of despotés and is certainly early, but does 
not fit the pattern of the rest, so that it may perhaps be Thessalonican and go back to Manu- 
el’s early reign there. 

The coins form metrologically two groups, which, following Badoer, are best described 
as tornesi (ca. 1.6 g) and follari (ca. 0.8 g). The arrangement in the catalogue is as follows, 
though future research may well show it to be incorrect in part or entirely. 


Tornesi 
(1) Earliest period (Thessalonica). Monogram. LPC 162°; PCPC 336; Sear 2554; 1598. 
(2) Imperial bust and Sts. Constantine and Helena. Part of Class I, 1391-7. These link up 
with coins of John V. LPC 164’; PCPC 337; Sear 2555; 1599. 
(3) Imperial bust and St. Demetrius standing. LPC 164°; PCPC 339; Sear 2557; 1600. Bendall 
associates this and the next with the pistos class. 
(4) Imperial bust and St. Demetrius galloping r. LPC 164'°; PCPC 340; Sear 2558; 1601. 
(5) Imperial bust (w. inscription) and St. Demetrius galloping r. LPC—; PCPC—; Sear—; 
1602. 


Follari 

(1) Class I. Christ in mandorla and standing emperor. LPC 166"; PCPC 342; Sear 2560; 
1603-9. Some of these have the privy mark C Nl and thus can be dated to the early years of 
the reign. The model of the obverse was the Venetian gold ducat, though the stars that 
customarily surround the transfigured Christ are omitted owing to the small size of the coins. 
A specimen with [?] P as privy mark was published by Sabatier (1862, 11.322, no. 2; pl. 68.15) 
as a coin of Manuel II Comnenus of Trebizond. The error was pointed out by Retowski 
(1910-11, 149) and Wroth (1911, 284). 

(2) Class II. Bust of emperor and cross with four stars. LPC 166''; PCPC 341; Sear 2560; 
1610. 


JOHN VII (Regent 1399-1403) 


Associated co-emperor by Andronicus IV on 18 October 1377 


Usurper under the name of Andronicus 19 April — 14 September 1390 
Regent and effective emperor 10 December 1399 - June 1403 
“Basileus of All Thessaly” October 1403 - 22 September 1408 


John VII, only son of Andronicus IV, was born in or about 1370. There are two good studies 
of his career (D6lger 1931; Wirth 1965), and many points are discussed in detail in Barker's 
monograph on Manuel II (Barker 1969) and in articles by Oikonomides (1977) and Zacharia- 
dou (1977). Although he was no more than three years of age at the date of Andronicus’ first 
attempt at a coup dtat in 1373 and could not in any way be held responsible, the promotion 
of Manuel II to the rank of co-emperor on 25 September 1373 was clearly intended to bar 
him as well as Andronicus from the succession. Later in 1373, in fulfillment of the pact be- 
tween Murad and John V, he was “blinded” in company with his father, but the operation 
was carried out in a deliberately ineffective manner and both retained their sight (Barker 
1969, 21-2, 24). In 1376-9 he was necessarily involved in Andronicus’ second and this time 
successful attempt to seize the throne, and was subsequently crowned in company with 
his father on 18 October 1377 (Chalcocondyles, Bonn ed., 43; ed. Darko, 1.57). Pseudo- 
Sphrantzes asserts that John’s coronation was merely a project, since John V was still alive 
and had not given his consent, but this seems to be no more than an expression of the author’s 
view that it was on this ground invalid (cf. Barker 1969, 29, note 70, and 75, note 200). The 
usurpation ended in June 1379, but the agreement of 4 May 1381 which restored to Androni- 
cus his status as heir-apparent and granted him Selymbria and other towns as an immediate 
appanage likewise recognized the rights of his son, so that when Andronicus died on 28 June 
1385 there were no problems over John succeeding him both at Selymbria and in his ultimate 
claims to the empire. He even changed his name to Andronicus (Zachariadou 1977), and 
although this did not last it has caused some confusion in the sources. 

In 1390 the twenty-year-old John VII carried out a coup d’état on his own. With Turkish 
help, and considerable support from a section of the population, he was able to seize Constan- 
tinople on 14 April, but he failed to capture the strongly fortified Golden Gate where his 
grandfather had taken refuge and which held out until Manuel, who had left the city in 
search of allies, returned with an adequate force on 17 September and expelled his nephew 
(Barker 1969, 71-9). When John V died the following year (28 June 1391) it was consequently 
Manuel who made good his claim to be the old emperor's successor. Only in 1399 did the 
pair finally come to terms, and then under conditions extremely favorable to John. He was 
invited to Constantinople in early December and, when Manuel departed for the West on 
the 10th, he was left in charge of the empire. 

The new ruler, with no money and virtually no troops, seems to have carried out his 
duties faithfully (Barker 1969, 200-42). For two and a half years he held out against ever 
growing ‘Turkish pressure, and only in the summer of 1402 did he bring himself to the point 
of offering the surrender of the capital to Bayezid. From this disgrace he was saved by Timut’s 
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victory at Ankara (28 July 1402), and in February 1403, prior to Manuel’s return, he had 
even secured the return of Thessalonica from one of Bayezid’s warring sons (Barker 1969, 
226-8). An ungrateful Manuel banished him to Lemnos (June 1403), but within a few months 
relented and gave him (October) the appanage of Thessalonica which he had himself once 
ruled. There his nephew was to reign with the title of “Basileus of All Thessaly” (Bacivets 
mdong Oecoadiac) down to his death five years later on 22 September 1408 (Ducas xvii.2, 
Bonn ed., 79; ed. Grecu, 133; cf. Barker 1969, 244-5, 278-9). 

John VII apparently had a son, nowhere mentioned by the historians of the time, named 
Andronicus after his grandfather, who died before him and whose existence is known only 
from a brief funeral oration of about this period, from a consolatory letter on the death of a 
basileus Andronicus Palaeologus, son of an Emperor John and nephew of an Emperor Man- 
uel, at the age of seven (Dennis 1967; Barker 1969, 465-6), and from the inscriptions on a 
small ivory box at Dumbarton Oaks (Oikonomides 1977). Probably the child was born at 
Constantinople during Manuel's absence in the West, for if Clavijo is correct the succession 
arrangements of 1403 provided for the sequence Manuel II/John VII/a son of Manuel/a son 
of John (Clavijo 1943, 56; trans. Le Strange [1928], 87). But it is difficult to believe that 
Manuel ever recognized the boy as basileus—his own son John (VIII) did not receive this 
rank till 1421—or indeed that it was anything more than a courtesy title accorded to the son 
of the “Basileus of All Thessaly.” 

The attribution of coins to John VII in 1399-1403 presents obvious difficulties, since they 
have to be distinguished from those of John V and John VIII. The same is true of any dating 
from his usurpation of 1390, for they might have been struck under the name of either John 
or Andronicus—probably, indeed, the latter, for there is good contemporary evidence that it 
was under this name that he was proclaimed. Bendall (1988b) has indeed made a case in 
favor of attributing to this period the copper coin struck in the name of an Andronicus 
Palaeologus having for types a Palaeologan monogram and the figure of the emperor on 
horseback in company with St. Demetrius which is usually attributed to Andronicus IV (LPC 
152°). His argument is that the coin is practically identical in type and style to a similar one 
of Manuel II (LPC 162°; 1598) and that there was only a two-year gap between John/Androni- 
cus’ usurpation in 1390 and Manuel II’s accession in 1392, while there was a thirteen-year 
gap between the latter and Andronicus IV’s overthrow in 1379. Against this must be put 
what seems the extreme unlikelihood of Manuel II, who had had to wait so long for the 
throne, adopting for one of his coins a type introduced by a usurper two years earlier. There 
would be no similar objection to his adopting a type of Andronicus IV, who may have gained 
the throne by force but who had become a legitimate emperor through his recognition by 
John V. While there can be no certainty in the matter, I have therefore preferred to leave the 
coins in question to Andronicus IV. The period of the 1390 usurpation was very short, and 
John VII was never even in complete possession of the capital, so it may be doubted if any 
coins for him were struck during it. 

The case is different for 1399-1403, though the existence of coins of an Emperor John 
of the same type as those of Manuel would not necessarily prove that they belong to John 
VII's regency in those years; the resemblance might be due to their being coins of the last 
years of John V. Fortunately the weight changes of the period come to our aid, allowing us 
to identify some coins of an Emperor John that cannot be ones of either John V or John 
VIII, and their attribution on metrological grounds to John VII is confirmed by peculiarities 
in type and inscription and by their occurrence in coin hoards of Manuel’s early years. 

The coins most immediately in question are half stavrata having on the obverse a bust of 
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Christ in a pellet border, with the privy mark C Nl either in the margin, replacing two of the 
customary 16 pellets, or in the field, and on the reverse the inscription +IWANIC BACIAEVC 
O NAAEOAOCLOCC surrounding a facing bust of the emperor. The histogram constructed by 
Bendall in PCPC (p. 63; cf. also p. 67) shows that the coins in question cannot have been 
struck by John V—the coins weigh ca. 3.75 g and are consequently too light to be halves of 
his stavrata, which weigh ca. 8.5 g—and cannot be coins of John VIII, whose half stavrata 
are indeed of this type but appreciably lighter (ca. 3.3 g). The weight differentiation is sup- 
ported by two other differences. One is the use of an iota instead of an eta (linked with the N) 
in John’s name (IWANIC instead of IWANIC). The other is their having 16 pellets (or 14 pellets 
plus CN) in the margin instead of 12, as on most coins of John VIII; the higher figure of 16 
occurs only on early dies of John VIII, with privy marks having some combination of K and 
fleur-de-lis which carry over from Manuel's last years. They are also superior in style to John 
VIII's coins. Their attribution to John VII is also confirmed by their presence in two small 
hoards dating from soon after Manuel’s return to Constantinople in 1403, one a small group 
of 11 coins and the other a larger group of 44 coins (Bendall 1978a). In both cases they were 
described by Bendall as coins of John VIII, but there are no coins of Manuel's last years in 
the hoards and their attribution to John VII was subsequently accepted by Bendall in PCPC. 

Half stavrata with the C N privy mark (1328-45) are the only ones of John VII repre- 
sented in this collection, but Bendall, in PCPC, pp. 67-8, has added to them four other 
groups set out in Table 30. All spell the emperor’s name IWANIC and have 16 pellets in the 
obverse border instead of the 12 that are normal for John VIII; all are represented in Ben- 
dall’s first hoard; and all are die-linked either with each other or with CM coins. There can 
be no doubt that all belong to John VII. 

John VII's one-eighth stavrata (1346-90) can be identified by elimination, for they cannot 
be the ones with long inscriptions (1242-50) that are attributable on hoard evidence to John 
V (above, p. 202) or the ones with a simple IWAN which the Corlu and “Constantine XI” 
hoards show must be coins of John VIII (below, p. 234). There remain the coins having for 
legend IWAN AECN which, with ones of Manuel and a few of John V, make up Bertelé’s 
Istanbul C hoard (above, p. 18). They were traditionally, and by Bendall before the discovery 
of the Corlu and Constantine XI hoards, attributed to John VIII. They form the bulk of the 
coins on Plates 71-2, and their sigla are listed on ‘Table 30. 

The copper tornesi of John VII have as types a standing figure of Christ in a mandorla 
and a standing figure of the emperor flanked by IWAN variously arranged (LPC 174°; PCPC 
352; Sear 2568; 1391-3). These have been customarily attributed to John VIII (see notes to 
text of catalogue), but Bertelé (1926, 30, no. 100; 1393) published a specimen in his collection 
that has a clear C / in the obverse field on either side of the mandorla. The same type, as 
noted above (p. 223), was struck by Manuel in the early part of his reign, for some of his 
coins also have C N. Whether the attribution to John VII of the C N coins with IWAN carries 
with it that of other specimens on which C Mis either absent or illegible is obviously debatable, 
but the coins are all generally alike in appearance even if some, as Wroth noted (1908, 642, 
note 1), are so crude as to suggest that they are contemporary counterfeits. | would therefore 
attribute all coins of this type with IWAN to John VII, together with the tornesi with IWAN 
and having a cross and four stars as reverse type (1394-5). 

Other coins that have been attributed to John VII require discussion (cf. Barker 1969, 
238-9, note 70). 

(1) A half stavraton (LPC 168') having on the obverse an inscription beginning +IW and 
a nimbate facing bust of the emperor holding a cross in his left hand, and on the reverse the 
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TABLE 30 
John VII: Sigla on Half and One-eighth Stavrata 


The list is based essentially on the tables in PCPC, p. 67, with Bendall’s numbering, but 
expanded, in the case of the one-eighths, by material in Bertelé’s Istanbul C hoard. Die link- 
ages between varieties are indicated. A line on either side of a letter, or above and below it, 
means that it is placed in the outer border, not in the field. On no. 9 the two pellets on the 
obverse are in the nimbus of Christ. 


Half Stavrata One-eighth Stavrata 


figure of St. Demetrius galloping right. Its high weight (ca. 4 g) shows it to be a coin of John 
V, and its attribution has already been discussed (above, p. 212). 

(2) A copper tornese (LPC 170?) having on the obverse the inscription +IWANHC EN XW 
84) NIC (or variant) surrounding the facing bust of an emperor holding a cross over his left 
shoulder and on the reverse the standing figures of Sts. Constantine and Helena holding 
between them a patriarchal cross. There are specimens of good style in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale (illus. in Wroth 1908, 639 and pl. 77.16) and at Dumbarton Oaks (1302), and ones 
of much inferior style in the Ratto sale (no. 2245) and also at Dumbarton Oaks (1303-4). 

The attribution of this coin has been much confused by its resemblance to another of 
similar design but different fabric showing the emperor holding the cross over his right shoul- 
der and having a Palaeologan monogram in the right field. There was a specimen in the de 
Saulcy collection that was read by him as +MA . . . TOCBA (de Saulcy 1836, 462-4, pl. 33.6 = 
Sabatier 1862, II.278, no. 14, pl. 63.18), another in the Avramov collection at Sofia which 
was read by Gerasimov (1956, 117, no. 2 and fig. 3) as +... XO@ONIC, and a third at Dumbar- 
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1331-3 
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ton Oaks of which all that is legible is... XWTWOWN... Earlier scholars, influenced by de 
Saulcy’s apparently clear reading of MA on his specimen, were inclined to make them variants 
of a single type struck in the name of Manuel II during his absence in 1399-1403, the figures 
on the reverse being Manuel’s wife Helena and the regent John VII. Gerasimov, however, 
pointed out that the first two letters of the inscription on the Paris coin were clearly IW, not 
MA, so that the coin could be better ascribed to John VII, and Bertelé (1948b, 96-7) identified 
the reverse figures as Sts. Constantine and Helena, thus making unnecessary the various 
explanations that had been proposed for the presence of an empress on the coin. 

It is clear, in fact, that despite their reverses we have to do with separate coins. Bendall, 
on the assumption that minting continued in Manuel's name during his western expedition, 
regards them as parallel issues of Manuel II and John VII. But their fabric is too different 
for it to be easy to regard them as contemporary products, at least of a single mint. I am 
inclined to attribute those reading IW to John V rather than to John VII, and to treat the 
coin with MA, even though de Saulcy’s specimen is no longer available for verification, as one 
of Manuel II. That is how they have been catalogued here, though future research may show 
that MA is a misreading and that one or both of the coin types belong to John VII or even 
John VIII. 


JOHN VII 
21 July 1425 —- 31 October 1448 


Co-emperor from 19 January 1419 and regent from 1 October 1422 


John VIII, the eldest son of Manuel II, was probably born on 17 or 18 December 1392, 
though the sources do not agree and other authorities prefer 16/17 January 1393. His reign 
is covered in the standard histories (Ostrogorsky 1969; Nicol 1993) and his early years are 
dealt with in Barker 1969; there is also a well-documented sketch by Gill (1957). He gained 
his first experience of government in 1414-16, acting as regent in Constantinople during the 
twenty-month absence of his father in the Morea, and was crowned co-emperor on the occa- 
sion of his marriage to Sophia of Montferrat on 19 January 1419 (Délger 1936; cf. Barker 
1969, 350, note 97). His prominent role in public affairs from 1422 on has been alluded to 
already, though Manuel remained senior emperor down to his death and played at least an 
advisory role in the government. 

John VIII was in many ways well fitted to rule—he was well educated, intelligent, a good 
soldier with a passion for hunting—though Manuel judged him adventurous and rash, with 
a taste for high-flown projects that might have been capable of realization in the empire's 
heyday but that could only be a source of peril in the days of its decline. The splendid portrait 
medallion by Pisanello shows him to have been handsome and dignified—nothing can justify 
Weiss’ interpretation of it (Weiss 1966, 18) as showing “a man who cannot be trusted” and 
having a face characterized by “a mixture of cruelty and cunning”—and his punctilious insis- 
tence on ceremonial during his Italian visit was a consequence of his need to play as well as 
he could the few poor cards that fate had dealt him. 

John VIII's twenty-three-year reign over the small area that was all that now remained 
of the empire was an almost uninterrupted series of national and personal misfortunes. Thes- 
salonica, in Venetian hands since 1423, was captured by the Turks in 1430. The emperor's 
theological concessions to the pope at the Council of Florence (1438-9), made less from con- 
viction than in the hope of winning aid from the West, embroiled him with his subjects, 
and the Crusade of 1443/4 met with disaster at Varna. The Hexamilion, the wall laboriously 
reconstructed by Manuel II to defend the isthmus of Corinth, was breached and the Morea 
devastated by the Turks in 1446, so that his brothers the despots were compelled to become 
Turkish vassals. One of his three successive wives deserted him on the grounds of ill- 
treatment and the two others predeceased him after failing to provide him with an heir. 
Three of his four brothers, who had been generously endowed with appanages under Manu- 
el’s will, gave him endless trouble; his lack of children raised in each of them the hope of 
securing the succession, and Demetrius even besieged Constantinople with Turkish help in 
1442 in the hope of acquiring the crown for himself (Ferjanci¢é 1975). When he died on 31 
October 1448 the Church refused him the last rites and he had to be buried in his third 
wife’s tomb in the church of the Pantocrator. 

The immense account book of the Venetian merchant Giacomo Badoer belongs to the 
middle years of John’s reign (1436-40), so we are unusually rich in contemporary information 
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regarding coin names and values (above, pp. 20, 22). The latter are regularly expressed in 
terms of perperi and carats, with the perperon normally reckoned at three to the Venetian 
ducat, though a little more or less as occasion demanded, for example, 3 perperi 6 carati. 
(The Turkish ducat, ducati turchi di stampa veneziana, the imitations struck in Asia Minor of 
somewhat baser metal, were worth less.) Such a ratio confirms the evaluation of the largest 
coins in our collections as half hyperpyra, and not three-quarter hyperpyra as Whitting be- 
lieved. The one-eighth hyperpyron is regularly described as an asper and reckoned at about 
11 to the hyperpyron. The copper coin in circulation was called a tornese and reckoned at 
one-eighth of a carat. 

John VIII's coins are of the same denominations and for the most part of the same types 
as his father’s, but are of much more slovenly fabric. Their only redeeming feature is that 
most of them were still of good silver, despite the straits to which the empire was reduced, 
for even if the average fineness shows a falling off from the standard of those of Manuel— 
90.4% Ag (8 specimens) as against 92.8% (6 specimens)—they are still over 900/1,000 fine. 
They were also of good weight. The theoretical weight of the stavraton was still over 7 g, a 
frequency table of the weights of the 149 specimens at Dumbarton Oaks indicating a mode 
of 7.09 g and those of the half stavrata conforming to this, the modal weight of the 35 speci- 
mens here being 3.55 g. It is true that the weights of John VIII's coins in Bendall’s “Con- 
stantine XI” hoard fall far short of these: the 24 stavrata in it average only 6.50 g, with no 
more than two coins exceeding 6.7 g and none of them approaching 7 g, while the half 
stavrata average 3.30 g and the one-eighth stavrata 0.61 g, with only one coin reaching 
0.81 g. The hoard thus provides a very imperfect picture of the weight standard of the circu- 
lating medium in the last years of the empire. The unusually low weights of the one-eighth 
stavrata were not in any case a new phenomenon, for the average of the 45 specimens of this 
denomination here (1346-90) of John VII works out at only 0.69 g instead of the 0.89 g one 
would expect. It suggests, as perhaps is not surprising, that the one-eighth stavraton was the 
denomination most generally used and consequently bound to show the greatest degree of 
wear. It explains why in Badoer such coins were often reckoned at 11 and not 8 to the hyper- 
pyron (stavraton). 

The distinction between John VIII's stavrata and those of John V was wrongly made in 
the nineteenth century, so that all those attributed to John VIII in Wroth’s British Museum 
catalogue really belong to his grandfather. Although the designs are formally the same, the 
coins are quite different in style and general appearance, those of John VIII being much 
lighter as well. Coins of John VIII can, however, be easily confused with those of Manuel's 
last years if the emperor's name is not legible, for some privy marks are common to both 
reigns. The distinction is in such cases only possible where a die connection with some better- 
preserved specimen can be found. There has also been confusion between John VIII’s half 
stavrata and those of John VII, the distinction being here the form of the emperor’s name— 
IWANIC for John VII, IWANHC for John VIII—and the fact that nearly all John VII's coins 
have the privy mark C N. Attributions for the lowest denominations are more difficult, and 
the accepted distinctions may not hold up in the future. 

The number of separate privy marks used under John VIII, as distinct from a number 
of variations of no consequence, is small for a reign of more than twenty years, and the 
frequency of die-links suggests that the size of issues was comparatively small and perhaps 
that minting was concentrated in a few periods. One is tempted to see these as separated by 
the emperor's two long absences from Constantinople after 1425, the first in the Morea be- 
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tween September 1427 and October 1428 and the second in Italy between November 1437 
and February 1440, but although these would have reduced immediate government require- 
ments they are unlikely to have caused a complete interruption of the mint’s activity. Evidence 
for comparative dating is provided by the material at Dumbarton Oaks from Bertelé’s Istan- 
bul B hoard, from that of the hoard of 55 coins (out of 61) published by Whitting (1971), 
and from Bendall’s three “Turkish” hoards, one buried at some uncertain date during John’s 
reign (Bendall 1978a), the second from Corlu (near Edirne) and buried ca. 1440 (Bendall 
1988a, 79-80), and the third buried in the reign of Constantine XI (Bendall 1991). The six 
classes of privy marks are as follows, with details set out in Table 31. 


1. With & and XK (gamma-kappa), sometimes accompanied by a pellet or pellets and 
occasionally blundered (K reversed as ¥). 

. With &, &, or one of these, sometimes accompanied by a pellet. 

With & *& (assuming that this is not a blundered form of X). 

With no privy mark, or with one or more pellets or stars. 

. With C and €, or one or both of these. 

. With M, sometimes accompanied by a pellet. 


Dow oF 


Classes 1-4 presumably represent consecutive issues, since Class | carries on from Man- 
uel II, only Classes 1-4 occur in Istanbul B, Classes 1-5 occur in Bendall’s first “Turkish” 
hoard, and Classes 1-6 occur in his second one. Coins of Classes 1 and 3 are sometimes 
linked by reverse dies and may be partly contemporaneous issues, not consecutive ones. The 
privy marks themselves probably stand for moneyers working normally in association but 
sometimes singly, for if one member of a partnership was away he could not be held responsi- 
ble for coins issued during his absence. The same consideration may account for coins lacking 
any privy mark, which show the mint carrying on under its permanent staff. The letters 
and the monogram of gamma-kappa are presumably initials, with the fleur-de-lis perhaps a 
Florentine entrepreneur, for Florentine moneyers had an international reputation and there 
was a Florentine colony of some importance at Constantinople in the fifteenth century. No 
significance can be attached to the inverted position of privy marks (K & instead of the more 
usual & K)—like the reversed ¥ it is the kind of error a careless workman could easily make— 
but the addition of a pellet or pellets cannot be meaningless: perhaps it may indicate coins 
struck for some particular purpose or during a particular semester. The privy mark resem- 
bling a lambda is die-linked with the *& XK series and may be simply an error for K, perhaps 
because a die-sinker was interrupted before the letter was finished or to his realizing that 
there was not enough room for the correct privy mark. Other reversed letters, and the occa- 
sional occurrence of brockages, show a standard of workmanship that was far from high, and 
the reduced module of the coins, in comparison with those of Manuel II, gives their types 
and lettering a characteristically cramped appearance. The lettering is often difficult to deci- 
pher, for the circles enclosing the legend are often made to provide parts of such letters as B 
and A and there is much use of ligatures, notably the NI or NH of Joanis and the HB at the 
junction of XAPITH BACIA€VC. The XC in the field is often reduced to a simple X, since the 
lateral angle could be conceived of as a C. 


Stavraton (ca. 7.1 g). LPC 172'; PCPC 348; Sear 2563-4; 1611-1750 
This coin is of the same type as that of Manuel II but with John’s name substituted for 
that of his father, so that the inscription reads +IWANIC AECNOTHC O NAAEOAOCTOC-eEV 
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TABLE 31 
John VIII: Sigla on Stavrata and Their Fractions 


The list is based on Bendall’s listing in PCPC, p. 69, with his numbers in the third column, 
but rearranged in classes as indicated in the text. Since there are no one-eighth stavrata of 
John VIII here, an x in the last column indicates which sigla are recorded for this denomi- 
nation. 


Catalogue 


: : ‘ i 1/2 stavrata 1/8th stavrata 
: ‘ ac 
Gamma- 


lis 
sb 





Lambda 


1663-4 1769-70 


‘ <a 
Nothing, 


or 


1728-45 
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aes 


Bendall Siglon 1/2 stavrata 8th stavrata stavrata 
eve Wee -= 


estat + — 


Three 


pellet 





XAPITI BACIAEVC TON POMEON. The letters are so roughly formed that identifications have 
usually to be made on the basis of general appearance, not on the decipherment of the em- 
peror’s name, more especially since the bad striking and irregular shapes of the coins mean 
that parts of the inscriptions are usually off flan. 


Half Stavraton (ca. 3.55 g). LPC 172?,; PCPC 349, Sear 2565; 1751-86 

This is of the same type as the half stavraton of Manuel [I but has two varieties of inscrip- 
tion, with either basileus (+IWANIC BACIAEVC O NAAEOAOLOC) or despotés (+IWANIC AEC 
NOTHC O NAAEOAOLOC). Bendall (1991, 136, note 3) declares that the basileus form occurs 
on coins of his sigla 1-4, both it and despotés on ones of his siglon 5, and despotés only on siglon 
6, with the transition taking place under siglon 5, but this is not borne out by the material 
here. The earliest coins, with gamma-kappa in the left field, do indeed have basileus only, but 
in most of the other classes both words occur, sometimes on coins sharing the same obverse 
die, so the difference seems to be without significance. The word Palaeologos tends to drop 
the two last letters, or even the last three or four, but is complete where there is enough 
room. Bendall (PCPC 353 and p. 69) publishes a variety of unusual style with the legend 
IWANEC EU XTO EONECTW which he attributes to the “public mint” of Constantinople. 
There were two specimens in the Corlu hoard. 

A few dies, perhaps those prepared initially to serve as models, are of more careful work- 
manship than the others, but while the letters are always present and usually recognizable 
the general standard of lettering is low, with the omega forrned by two vertical strokes and a 
shorter one between them and 0 by two vertical strokes which join up the inner and outer 
circles enclosing the inscription and thus make a kind of square 0. There are many small 
variations in design, such as the occasional presence of pellets in the arms of the cross in 
Christ’s nimbus or on the cover of the Gospel book, or the different forms of the emperor's 
necklace (one or two dotted segments) and the varied number and placing of the pellets on 
his collar-piece—but although these are useful in identifying dies they are otherwise with- 
out significance. 


One-eighth Stavraton, asper, or ducatopoulos (theoretically ca. 0.9 g, usually ca. 0.65 g). 

LPC—; PCPC 351; Sear— 

This has on the obverse the facing bust of Christ between IC and XC, with a privy mark 
in the field, and on the reverse the facing bust of the emperor with fragments of his name 
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and title in the field, with usually no more than IW and AN readable. Their identity was first 
made clear by the presence of 13 specimens in the Corlu hoard (PCPC, p. 80) and 16 in the 
Constantine XI hoard (Bendall 1991, 136, nos. 52-67), which allowed a distinction to be 
made between them and those of John VII (LPC 174°). The privy marks are the same as on 
the half stavrata, but are often illegible as the combined result of wear and the small size of 
the coins. The anomalous average weight of the coins has been discussed already (p. 230). 


Follaro. LPC 174*; PCPC 351; Sear 2567 

The lowest denomination of John VIII, called a follaro by Badoer, is one of small copper 
coins weighing ca. 0.75 g and of the same type as Class II of Manuel II and of John VII, 
having on the obverse a bust of the emperor with some elements of IWAN AEC and on the 
reverse a cross and four stars. In the present state of our knowledge they cannot be distin- 
guished from those of John VII, under whom the two specimens here (1394-5) have been, 
rather hesitantly, catalogued. One or both of them could well be of John VIII. It has been 
argued above (p. 226) that the coins customarily ascribed to John VIII and showing Christ 
in a mandorla and a standing figure of the emperor are really of John VII. 


CONSTANTINE XI DRAGASES 
6 January 1449 - 29 May 1453 


Constantine XI, the fourth son of Manuel II and sometimes known as Dragases from his 
mother Helena, daughter of the Serbian princeling Constantine Draga’ after whom he was 
named, was born on 8 February 1405 and not on 9 February 1404, as in the older books. 
The fullest guide to the reign is Pertusi 1976a, with admirable analyses of the written sources 
and annotated translations of sections describing the fall of Constantinople to the Turks; 
there are also good biographies of him (Nicol 1992) and of Mehmed II (Babinger 1978). 
The details of Constantine’s earlier career are inevitably eclipsed by the great event of 1453 
(Runciman 1965). His first political post had been that of governor of the Black Sea cities of 
Mesembria and Anchialus, but he had subsequently joined his brothers as co-despots of the 
Morea, where he was living when the news arrived of John VIII’s death. The emperor had 
named him as his successor just before this event, since of John’s three surviving brothers 
Constantine had shown himself by far the best fitted to rule, and the dowager empress Hel- 
ena took effective steps to ensure that her eldest son’s wishes were carried out. The imperial 
regalia were sent to Mistra, where the new emperor was crowned at Epiphany 1449. 

Constantine reached Constantinople on 12 March, but the violence of religious passions 
over the Union of the Churches compelled him to dispense with the customary coronation. 
The brief reign of the last Christian emperor was hopelessly distracted by the religious quar- 
rels in the capital, which the pressing peril from outside failed completely to quell. Mehmed 
II, on becoming sultan in 1451 at the age of 19, had made no secret of his determination to 
complete the work of his predecessors by capturing a city now so sadly fallen away from its 
former splendor but whose fortunes he hoped to restore as the capital of a great empire. The 
siege began on 5 April 1453. Seven weeks later, on 29 May, the Turks finally overcame the 
desperate and heroic resistance of the defenders, and Constantine, after divesting himself of 
his regalia in order to avoid capture, died fighting as a common soldier near the Gate of 
St. Romanus. 

It is only recently that coins of Constantine have been discovered, and various reasons 
used to be put forward to explain their apparent absence. Some scholars argued that none 
would have been struck, since Constantine was not crowned at Constantinople and, according 
to the historian Ducas (ed. Grecu, 34; Bonn ed., 234), was never given the title of emperor. 
This is not correct, for in official documents Constantine bears the normal titles of basileus 
and autokrator and on his seals that of autokrator (e.g., Dworschak 1936, pl. 1.1). Others, from 
Félicien de Saulcy on, suggested in the light of Ducas’ statement that such coins as he might 
have struck would not bear his name, and various anonymous coins of the Palaeologan pe- 
riod—for example, the “religious” silver coins of the 1320s—were tentatively assigned to him 
(Elagin 1947; attribution disposed of by Bertelé 1948a). Others supposed that the measures 
taken by Mehmed the Conqueror to withdraw the coinage of his predecessor were so effective 
that none of this survived. The French traveler André Thevet (1502-90) in fact relates how 
the sultan “fit publier un édict général, que nul ne fust si hardy d’user a l'avenir plus les 
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escuz, piéce d’or ne d’argent de l’Empereur Grec Constantin qu’il avait vaincu” (Thevet 1575, 
814, cited in Babinger 1957b, 544), and arranged for the reminting of all Byzantine coins, 
together with those of his own Turkish predecessors. The story seems to be mythical, for 
more than twenty years were allowed to elapse before the first gold altun of Turkish style was 
issued in A.H. 882 = A.D. 1477/8 (Babinger 1956a, 84-5), and there is no evidence at all for 
the general recoinage that Thevet describes. 

There is, on the other hand, good literary evidence for the existence of a coinage of 
Constantine XI (Jones 1967). Leonard of Chios, archbishop of Mytilene, who was present at 
the siege of 1453, describes (Pertusi 1976a, 1.146) the emperor laying hands on the treasures 
of the Church and converting them into coin in order to pay the workmen engaged on the 
fortifications and the troops fighting in defense of the city: “The emperor in his perplexity 
did not know what to do. He consulted his nobles, who persuaded him to leave the citizens 
alone in these desperate circumstances and have recourse to sacred objects instead. He there- 
fore ordered the sacred vessels to be fetched from the churches, melted down, and turned 
into coin that could be paid to the soldiers, trench-diggers, and masons, for these looked to 
their own instead of to the public interest and refused to work unless they were paid.” A note 
appended to Barbaro’s moving diary of the siege tells the same story: “The emperor was 
advised not to raise taxes in such a time of trouble, but to take silver vessels from the 
churches, which he did” (Cornet 1856, 66; Jones 1969). The chronicle of Pseudo-Sphrantzes 
(Chronicon maius, iii.7) adds for good measure an undertaking by the emperor to repay the 
Church fourfold in the event of a Christian victory (Bonn ed., 256; ed. Grecu, 400), but this 
detail is an embellishment of Macarius Melissenus, writing in the late sixteenth century, and 
does not occur in the original memoir. 

The first coin of Constantine XI to be discovered was a half stavraton of the same type 
and style as that of John VIII but with an inscription reading + KWNCT [..... ] NAA (Bendall 
1974a; Bendall and Protonotarios 1974; PCPC 354). Another specimen, wrongly attributed 
to Manuel II, came on the market the same year (Kunst und Miinzen A.G., Lugano, Auction 
12 of 23.v.1974, lot 904). Since then a hoard of 158 silver coins of the last days of the empire, 
possibly buried during the siege itself, has brought no fewer than 90 to light, with specimens 
of the full stavraton (35), the half (5), and the eighth (50). Groups of coins from it subse- 
quently appeared from time to time on the market, what were described as the last 12 in the 
Harlan Berk (Chicago) 89th Buy or Bid Sale of 14.11.1996, nos. 823-34. They have been 
described in detail by Bendall (1991), one of each denomination (nos. 76, 104, 123) having 
previously appeared in a Swiss auction (Bank Leu Auction 30, 25.iv.1990, lots 423-5). It is 
possible that gold coins may yet turn up despite the long time that had elapsed since any 
coins of this metal had been struck in Byzantium, for military crises have resulted in excep- 
tional issues of gold on more than one occasion in history. Bertelé’s tentative attribution to 
Constantine XI (Bertelé 1948b, 98-100) of a small copper coin of very crude style, having on 
one side an imperial bust and on the other the standing figures of Sts. Constantine and 
Helena, seems on the other hand to be unlikely, and the coin is here classed with others of 
the same type under John V (1702-4). 

The silver denominations, all that are at present known, are of essentially the same types 
as those of John VIII. 

The stavraton (1787) has on the obverse the customary bust of Christ between IC and 
XC, with 8 pellets in an outer border and sometimes privy marks in the field, the recorded 
ones being some combinations of CN, N, A, B and pellets (see Table 32). The reverse has the 
facing bust of the emperor, sometimes with a pellet on either side, and some elements of the 
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TABLE 32 
Sigla on Constantine XI’s Coins 


The numbering of the sigla (1-13) and coins (68-154) is that of Bendall 1991, 136-7. Coins 
50 (a mule with a reverse of John VIII), 89, 101A, and 142 are in the collection here. 


2m 


(50), 101A—B (1788) 


72 
73 
744 
74B-76 
77-82 
83-5 
86-90B (1787) 
91-7, 100 
98 





One-eighth stavrata 
The letters of Constantine’s name in the field are variously rendered and arranged. 


With Sigla as Above 


8 nil 
thi nil 
8 nil 
Qe 


11 nil 
ee 


6 nil 
8 nil 
8 nil 
is nil 
4 nil (?) 
6 nil 
6 nil 


105-6, 117 
122 
109-15 
123-5 


121 
127-9 
131-4 
107-8 

118 

120 

126 

130, 134 


133-54 (1789) 
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legends + KWNCTANTINOC O AECNOTHC O NAAEOAOF (outer) and @V XAPITH BACIAEVC 
POMEON (inner). The half stavraton (1788) has a similar obverse, with 6 pellets in the margin 
and as privy marks either [ or a pellet to left and right, while the reverse type is a facing 
imperial bust between two pellets and the legend KWNCTANTIN AECNOTHC O NAA... The 
one-eighth stavraton or asper (1789) has on the obverse a facing bust of Christ between IC 
and XC and sometimes two pellets, and on the reverse an imperial bust with KTCN (or KTTN, 
KTIN, KN, KC), and sometimes two pellets, variously arranged in the field (see Table 32). The 
only known specimens, like the one-eighth stavrata of John VIII, are all seriously under- 
weight, about 0.65 g instead of the 0.8 g they should have been if proportionate to the higher 
denominations. 

The issues of each denomination must have been relatively large, for Bendall has identi- 
fied a number of different dies, but no useful estimate can be made of their size. The coins 
are always poorly struck, with confused or incomplete lettering barely scratched on the dies, 
so that some specimens can only be ascribed to Constantine through die-linking with legible 
specimens or through the placing of other parts of the legend after a name requiring as 
much space as KWNCTANTINOC. The striking of some speciments is notably worse than that 
of others, suggesting hasty issues during the siege, though the weights remain reasonably 
good. The 35 stavrata in the hoard average 6.50 g, the half stavrata 3.30 g, and the 50 one- 
eighth stavrata 0.604 g. The coins are of good silver (analyses of three specimens in the Cabi- 
net des Médailles averaging 93% Ag (Morrisson et al. 1999), but since many were made from 
church ornaments and plate this is perhaps to be expected. Modern forgeries of Constantine's 
silver coins exist. Bertele (1948a) published one modeled on a grosh of Stephen Dushan, 
having on the obverse the seated figure of Christ and on the reverse a standing emperor, 
with the columnar inscription KO/NC/TAN/TH/A CN O/NAA/E O/A, and Bendall (1991, 139) 
noted that after the publication of the first half stavraton in 1974 forgeries appeared on the 
market showing the emperor holding a scepter, a misinterpretation of a die-flaw on the coin 
he had published. Two specimens are illustrated in Sear 1987, 519, F.93. 
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Gold Finenesses in the Palaeologan Period 


The main purpose of this appendix is to list the finenesses of hyperpyra of Michael VIII and 
Andronicus II, for the most part coming from Bertelé’s Istanbul A hoard, as ascertained by 
streak analysis by Professor Adon A. Gordus of the University of Michigan over the years 
1970-4. To these have been added most of the analyses published by Bertelé (1973, 66-7) in 
his Moneta veneziana and by Morrisson et al. 1988, 34-9, the latter themselves incorporating 
Bertelé’s results. Bertelé’s table of figures, mainly obtained by chemical analysis, does not 
describe with any precision the individual coins he used, but some of them are now at Dum- 
barton Oaks, and the others can be identified from the illustrations in Bertelé’s Dossier, which 
gives their original weights and full details of their sigla and inscriptions. Morrisson’s figures 
for coins in the Cabinet des Médailles were ascertained by J.-N. Barrandon in the laboratory 
of the Centre Ernest Babelon at Orléans. In producing the table I have relied heavily on 
help given me by Cécile Morrisson when we worked together at Dumbarton Oaks in the fall 
of 1993. 
Abbreviations for the methods used are as follows: 


Ch Chemical Sg Specific gravity XRF X-ray fluorescence 
PA Proton activation St Streak method 


Chemical analysis, if accurately carried out, is theoretically the most reliable method of 
all and specific gravity the least, for it depends upon assumptions regarding the proportions 
of silver and copper in the alloy which may not be correct. Proton activation (Barrandon and 
Poirier 1985, 17-38) is a method devised and put to good use by Barrandon and is extremely 
reliable, especially in picking up traces of minor constitutents, though these are only excep- 
tionally important for the numismatist. XRF results are those obtained by using the same 
scientists’ portable X-ray fluorescence apparatus, and comparison with other methods indi- 
cates a degree of accuracy within about 2% save where the proportion of silver is high (above 
30%), which is not the case with these hyperpyra. Gordus’ streak method, described by him 
in detail elsewhere (Gordus 1972), involves the removal of a tiny streak of metal by abrasion 
at the edge and its analysis by neutron activation. It is of unpredictable reliability and is better 
with gold coins than with silver ones, since gold does not suffer from surface enrichment in 
quite the same way. 

Gordus’ figures raise some problems. For various reasons he believed his first results were 
slightly inaccurate, through an underestimate of the copper element in the alloy, and in 1974 
he recalculated them to take better account of the short half-life of the copper isotopes. 
Dumbarton Oaks has in consequence two sets of figures for nearly all the coins. The differ- 
ence is usually no more than 2% or 3%, too slight to be of consequence, but in a few cases it 
is between 5% and 8%. It in each case affects only the gold and the copper, the figure for the 
silver being virtually unchanged, and while it is usually Gordus’ second figure that fits in 
better with those for other coins of the same class, elsewhere it is his first one that looks like 
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being correct. Where the “error” lies is not clear, and since he believed the second figure to 
be more correct, it does not seem right simply to average them. I have therefore normally 
given the second of his figures in the table. 

The following table includes the non-Dumbarton Oaks figures collected in the Morrisson- 
Barrandon article, as these are useful for comparative purposes. The first column identifies 
the class to which each coin belongs and includes its sigla. It takes no account, however, of 
whether the legend is columnar or circular, or whether Michael IX is or is not bearded on 
coins of Andronicus II’s Class II, or whether the positions of the co-emperors on coins of this 
class are transposed, since a careful check of these features in compiling the table showed 
that they were not in any way associated with variations in fineness. The figures in the second 
column are, for Dumbarton Oaks and Whittemore coins, those of the catalogue. The third 
column gives the numbering of the analyses in Bertele 1973, 66-7, nos. 22-55, while L = 
Gordus’ numbering of his results (MS at Dumbarton Oaks). The weights of the coins analyzed 
chemically for Bertelé are those recorded by him before the fragment of metal required for 
the purpose, usually ca. 0.3 g, had been removed. 


Michael VIII 





(1261-82) 

Class Ila (Christ w. 

scroll) 

Sigla: P P B.22 Ch 4.15 | 64.0 17.0 19.0} 15% 
CA B.23 Ch 3.85 | 62.5 20.0 17.5) 15 
center x 5 |L.187/8 St 4.02 | 51.2 27.7 15.1) 12% 

Class IIb (Christ w. 

book) 

Sigla: € # (?) B.24 Ch 4.10 | 60.0} ca. 20.0} ca. 20.0} 14% 
Ee 23 |L.189/90 | St 3.99 | 57.1 27.7 15.1] 14 
ec 24 |L.191/2 St 3.80 | 59.8 22.3 17.9] 14% 
KU 25 |L.193/4 St 4.27 | 53.4 32.2 14.4| 13 

Andronicus II alone 

(1282-95) 

Class la (emp. 

nimbate) 

SiglasCN NC B.26 Ch 4.05 | 59.2 20.0 20.8} 14 
AA B.29 Ch 3.65 | 58.0} 19.0] 23.0) 14 

Class Ib (emp. 

without nimbus) 

Sigla: «> « B.27 Ch 3.85 | 5 23.5 17.5| 14 
lt 228 |B.28 Ch 4.05 | 59.0 22.0 19.0} 14 
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Andronicus IT and 
Michael IX 

Class Ila (six 
castles) 


Sigla: ¥ j 
aB 
ft ft 
AA 


aK 
MK 


ne 


CC 
me 


MX 
MX 
KA 


— (6 or 4?) 


— (6?) 
ft 


>—? 


eae 


Andronicus II 
Class IIb (4 towers) 
Sigla: £ & 


" 


KA 
KF 


* 
RN 


* 
K 


Be eg 


* 
KN 


254 
249 
240 
242 
243 
250 
246 


252 


256 
247 
248 
261 


258 


259 


260 
241 
235 
236 
488 


L.195/6 
L.312/13 
L.314/15 
L.316/17 
L.326/7 
L.330/1 
L.332/3 


ee 
B.32 


L.348/9 
L.350/1 
L.352/3 
L.354/5 


eal 
B.31 


B.25 

L.358/9 
L.360/1 
L.388/9 
L.390/1 
L.392/3 
L.394/5 


B.33 
B.34 
B.35 
B.36 
B.37 
B.38 
B.39 
B.40 


St 
St 
St 
St 
St 
St 
St 
St 


St 
St 
St 
St 


St 
Ch 


Ch 
St 
St 
St 
St 
St 
St 


Ch 
Ch 
Ch 
Ch 
Ch 
Ch 
Ch 
Ch 


3.99 
4.15 
4.02 
3.96 
4.05 
3.69 
3.76 


3.83 
3.80 


4.14 
3.98 
3.88 
3.80 


4.21 
4.21 


3.90 
3.62 
3.56 
3.64 
4.00 
3.91 
3.64 


2.85 
3.85 
3.80 
3.68 
3.55 
3.90 
4.65 
3.93 


54.1 
41.1 
42.4 
50.5 
55.7 
48.8 
56.5 


55.0 
54.0 


55.4 
61.1 
58.6 
56.6 


46.3 
57.8 
59.6 
59.3 
55.6 
57.4 


51.2 
50.0 
49.2 
49.0 
48.8 
48.0 
47.5 
47.3 


23.4 
18.5 
15.9 
21.2 
22.3 
22.8 
25.0 


25.0 
22.0 


26.4 
20.2 
22.6 
23.4 


24.2 
17.0 


20.0 
20.6 
23.3 
23.0 
22.8 
25.9 
24.2 


29.0 
30.0 
29.0 
30.3 
31.0 
31.5 
33.0 
33.2 


22.5 
40.4 
41.7 
28.3 
22.3 
28.4 
18.5 


19.9 
24.0 


18.2 
18.9 
18.8 
20.0 


18.2 
25.0 


21.6 
33.1 
18.9 
17.4 
17.8 
18.5 
18.4 


19.8 
20.0 
21.8 
20.7 
20.2 
20.5 
19.5 
17.5 


13 
10 
10 
12 
13% 


13'2 


13 
13 


13 
14% 
14 
134 


14 
14 


14% 
11 
14 
144 
14 
13% 
14 


12 
12 
12 
12 


11% 
11% 
11’ 
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[vy fo ne cl oe [ en 

















B.41 3.87 | 46.5} 30.6] 23.9] 11% 
P B.42 Ch 4.10 | 45.3] 32.6] 22.1] 11 

' 262 |L.197/8 | St 3.89 | 46.7} 33.1] 20.2] 11% 
, 273 |L.199/200| St 3.56 | 45.0] 28.2] 26.8] 11 

: 286 |L.201/2 | St 3.64 | 44.8] 36.4] 18.8] 11 

: 294 |1.205/6 | St 4.23 | 41.9} 36.1] 22.0] 10 
: 299 |1.203/4 | St 3.89 | 48.6] 31.8] 19.6] 12 
" * 306 |L.207/8 | St 3.81 | 47.2| 34.2} 18.6] 11% 
: 312 |L.213/14 | St 3.79 | 42.0] 35.1] 22.9] 10 
: 319 |L.215/16 | St 3.37 | 31.9] 40.6] 27.5| 7% 
‘ 324 |L.217/18 | St 4.17 | 34.4| 36.1] 29.5] 8% 
327 |L.223/4 | St 4.15 | 23.2} 33.5] 43.3| 5% 
: 329 |1.225/6 | St 3.72 | 44.6] 28.8} 26.6| 11 

, 331 |L.227/8 | St 3.23 | 38.9] 32.5] 28.6] 9 

i 333 |L.229/30 | St 4.04 | 31.1] 24.0] 44.9] 7% 
, 334 |L.231/2 | St 2.99 | 40.2} 28.1} 31.7] 9% 
. 341 |1.235/6 | St 3.75 | 38.6] 39.5} 31.9] 9 

, 348 |L.237/8 | St 3.45 | 40.4) 24.6} 35.0] 9% 
: 353 |L.239/40 | St 4.31 | 40.3} 28.9] 30.8] 10 
: 356 |L.233/4 | St 2.60 | 46.1] 27.0] 26.9] 11 

: 357 |L.209/10 | St 3.88 | 48.6] 31.2} 20.2] 11% 
' 359 |L.211/12 | St 4.37 | 48.6| 32.0] 19.4] 11% 
’ 361 |L.219/20 | St 4.48 | 41.5] 27.1] 31.4] 10 
: 364 |L.221/2 | St 3.42 | 41.9} 27.2} 31.9] 10 
366 |L.243/4 | St 3.89 | 35.5| 28.8] 35.7] 8% 
: 368 |1.246/7 | St 4.01 | 51.1] 28.1] 25.8] 12 
A 369 |1L.248/8 | St 4.12 | 49.8} 22.2] 28.0] 12 
: 371 |L.270/1 | St 4.03 | 42.5} 26.2] 31.3] 10 
’ 376 |L.272/3 | St 3.62 | 36.7| 29.7} 33.6] 9 

val 387 |L.274/5 | St 3.98 | 36.7| 28.7| 34.6| 9 

398 |L.276/7 | St 3.73 | 39.8] 30.2} 30.0] 9% 
: 405 |L.278/9 | St 3.97 | 44.0] 27.1] 28.9] 10% 
: 409 |L.280/1 | St 2.44 | 39.7} 29.2] 31.1] 9% 
: 410 |L.282/3 | St 3.57 | 41.8] 31.8] 26.4] 10 


411 |L.378/9 St 4.73 | 49.3 28.9 21.8! 12 
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[sy [ecm so af [oe [Se 


al 
" (?) 


413 
416 
417 
421 
422 
423 
428 
432 
438 
439 
441 
444 
445 
447 
448 
450 
452 
455 
456 
458 
460 
461 
463 
465 
466 
467 
468 
469 
470 
472 
473 
475 
478 
479 


L.284/5 
L.380/1 
L.286/7 
L.288/9 
L.290/1 
L.250/1 
L.292/3 
L.294/5 
L.296/7 
L.298/9 
L.384/5 
L.300/1 
L.382/3 
L.302/3 
L.304/5 
L.386/7 
L.306/7 
L.318/19 
L.308/9 
L.310/11 
L.320/1 
L.322/3 
L.324/5 
L.328/9 
L.338/9 
L.334/5 
L.346/7 
L.340/1 
L.342/3 
L.344/5 
L.254/5 
L.256/7 
L.258/9 
L.260/1 
L.252/3 


St 
St 
St 
St 
St 
St 
St 
St 
St 
St 
St 
St 
St 
St 
St 
St 
St 
St 
St 
St 
St 
St 
St 
St 
St 
St 
St 
St 
St 
St 
St 
St 
St 
St 





4.11 
3.82 
4.11 
4.17 
3.52 
3.39 
4.13 
3.88 
3.70 
3.77 
3.84 
3.45 
4.48 
3.35 
3.96 
3.76 
4.22 
3.98 
4.15 
3.61 
4.61 
4.55 
4.20 
3.1/2 
3.55 
4.12 
4.00 
3.99 
3.92 
3.58 
3.53 
4.12 
4.21 
4.36 
3.11 


41.1 
47.7 
49.6 
39.5 
41.0 
41.1 
41.1 
38.4 
42.5 
42.0 
48.5 
37.8 
35.3 
41.1 
40.3 
49.3 
24.1 
38.5 
43.3 
43.4 
47.6 
44.4 
43.5 
49.2 
51.4 
57.1 
56.6 
48.6 
49.9 
47.0 
44.0 
43.0 
34.8 
41.5 
42.2 


4 | 
27.4 
22.2 
28.1 
26.3 
29.2 
28.0 
32.6 
26.5 
26.4 
31.5 
27.9 
42.2 
ra 
28.8 
31.7 
28.1 
28.3 
25.5 
25.6 
28.6 
24.3 
24.9 
31.9 
28.3 
24.8 
23.1 
22.8 
26.2 
51.9 
27.0 
yas 
23.2 
27.0 
25.0 


31.2 
24.9 
28.2 
32.4 
32.7 
$9.7 
30.9 
29.0 
31.0 
31.6 
20.0 
34.3 
a2.0 
31.2 
30.9 
19.0 
47.8 
33.2 
31.2 
31.0 
23.8 
31.3 
31.6 
18.9 
20.3 
18.1 
20.3 
28.6 
23.9 
21.1 
29.0 
35.1 
42.0 
31.5 
32.2 


11% 
12 
9% 
10 
10 
10 

9 





11% 
11 
10% 
8% 
10 
10 | 
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[fal Sie a [nT 


L.262/3 

L.266/7 

L.268/9 

L.394/5 

unclear L.396/7 
Andronicus II and 


Andronicus II] 
(1325-8 and later) 


ee 
L.362/3 


B.47 


ees 
L.364/5 


Les 


Sigla: & A 


L.366/7 
L.370/1 


ieee 
B.45 


B.48 
K § ts 


M K L.374/5 


John V, minority B.51 
(1341-7) 
With Anna 


John V and John 
VI (1347-54) 


ae 


+15, € 
glee L.376/7 


John V, alone (ca. 
1355) 


“Florin” 





NOTES 

B.25 This coin, because of the emperors on it being interchanged, is wrongly attributed by Bertelé to Michael (VIII) and 
Andronicus. Its fineness alone puts it later. 

B.45 Not from hoard [243] = Ratto 2229. 

B.49 Not from hoard [241] = Ratto 2233. 

B.55 Sg figure obtained at Bertelé’s request from the Cabinet des Médailles. 
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Silver and Billon Finenesses in the Palaeologan Period 


The figures in the table that follows are drawn from three sources. One, in Bertelé’s Moneta 
veneziana (1973, 66-7), is the table of chemical analyses carried out on a number of coins in 
his collection which are now for the most part at Dumbarton Oaks. These figures are repro- 
duced, with more precise identifications of some of the coins and a few additions, in Bertelé 
and Morrisson 1978, 71-2. The second is the analysis by neutron activation of streaks taken 
from 32 coins at Dumbarton Oaks as ascertained by A. A. Gordus in 1974 (MS at Dumbarton 
Oaks). The third is a number of figures ascertained by J.-N. Barrandon analyzing 29 silver 
coins in the Bibliotheque Nationale and 29 billon tornesi in the BN (11) and Bendall (18) 
collections and published in Morrisson et al. 1999. Since it was the silver content of the coins 
that determined their value, the table takes no note of the traces of minor constituents (tin, 
antimony, etc.), which can be regarded as part of the “copper” alloy. Five further analyses by 
L. C. Cope of copper coins of Michael VIII and Andronicus II will be found in LPC, pp. 
24-8. Metcalf’s figures for five billon tornesi in LPC (pp. 28-30) can be left out of consider- 
ation. They are based on X-ray fluorescence analysis of the uncleaned surfaces of the coins, 
and the results, which as a consequence of surface enrichment are much higher than those 
from other sources, are evidently quite unreliable. 

The numbering in the first column of the table is provided for convenience of reference, 
and that in the third is the catalogue number of such coins as are at Dumbarton Oaks. G is 
the number in Gordus’ list, B is that in Bertelé’s Moneta veneziana, and M is that of the table 
in Morrisson’s article (1999). The abbreviations in the sixth column are Ch for chemical, FNA 
for Barrandon’s fast neutron activation analysis, and St for Gordus’ analyses of streaks by 


neutron activation. A plus sign following the figure for the weight means that the coin is 
chipped or pierced, or in some other way damaged, and its original weight must have been 
greater. 


Wt. Ag 
No. Identity Cat. | PCPC | Source | Method (g) (%) 





Michael VIII (1261-82) 


1 | Class IV (CP type) 32 7| G2 St 1.69 | 97.1 
2 IV (CP type) 7|M FNA 2.09 | 98.9 
3 IV (A K in field) 41 9| G.l St 1.93 | 89.4 


Michael VII and Andronicus IT 
4 (54)| M FNA 1.41 94.6 
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Wt. Ag | 
No. Identity Cat. | PCPC | Source | Method (g) (%) 


or 


co ott 


28 
29 
30 
31 


32 
34 
35 


36 


Andronicus I] (1282-1325) 
Basilica 


W. patriarchal cross 
W. patriarchal cross 
W. labarum 
Autokratores Romaion 
(large globules) 
(2 stars) 
. ‘ (2 Ts) 
B B in field 
BB in field 
Half basilica 


Tornesi 


Anonymous Basilica 
Christ and Virgin w. Child 


” " " " 
" " " " 


Id. var. (Child on arm) 


505 


512 
514 
532 
535 


516 
507 


549 
550 
551 
559 
560 


(132)| G.3 

(132)} M 
134| G4 
167 | G.5 


« [168 
(136)| G.14 


141 | G.10 
141} G9 
94A | G.11 
94A | G.12 
139} G.13 
139.1} M.19 
94A | M.7 
94A | M.8 
94A1 |} M.9 


94B1 |} M.15 
94B2 | M.16 
95.1 | M.17 
(142)| M.20 
(142)} M.21 


St 
FNA 
St 
St 
St 
St 
FNA 
St 
St 
FNA 
St 
St 
St 
St 
St 
FNA 
FNA 
FNA 
FNA 
FNA 
FNA 
FNA 
FNA 
FNA 
FNA 
FNA 
FNA 





St 
St 
St 
FNA 
FNA 


1.75 
2.13 
1.63 
1.54 
2.04 
1.84 
1.60 
1.51 
1.99 
1.89 
1.31 
1.08 
0.77 
0.51+ 
0.60 
0.33+ 
0.82 
0.65 
0.63 
0.89 
0.67 
0.43+ 
0.55 
0.63 
0.27+ 
0.70 


0.57 





94.3 
94.7 
88.7 
87.3 
94.9 
97.3 
89.0 
93.4 
94.7 
95.5 
65.4 
63.3 
21.6 
18.3 
20.2 
20.3 
18.6 
20.7 
29.8 
22.2 | 
24.3 
25.1 
19.0 
19.6 
19.4 
19.6 | 
21.0| 





87.3 
96.9 | 
91.9) 
96.7 


91.5 
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Wt. Ag 
Identity PCPC | Source | Method} (g) (%) 


37 | Virgin/Bust of St. George 370 | M 1.40+ | 94.7 


Andronicus IIT (1325-41) 
Heavy Basilica 


38 | Bust of emp. and Christ Emmanuel 857 (92)} G.15 St 1.714] 89.6 
39 | Virgin orans/Emp. standing 194| M FNA 1.76 | 90.7 
40 | Christ standing/A.III and St. Dem. 195A| M FNA 1.92 | 96.8 
Light Basilica 
41 | Two figures and seated Christ 879| 197) G.26 | St 1.16 | 94.8 
42 c " 7 M FNA 1.45+ | 98.4 
43 : " "| M FNA 121 | 99.7 
44 | Christ between B and B 870; 192| G.28 | St 1.28+ | 86.8 
45 | Christ between B and B 869| 192} G.29 St 1.36+ | 84.4 
Half basilica 
46 | St. Demetrius 868} 196) G.27 | St 0.81+ | 86.8 
Tornesi 
47| Emp. and Virgin 194} M.22 | FNA 0.60 | 19.0 
48 | Politikon type 886) 355| G.30 | St 0.68 | 18.9 
49 ” 7 885 | Saeed St 0.42+ | 18.6 
50 " " "| M.26 | FNA 0.52 | 26.7 
51 " 355.1] M.27 | FNA 0.64 | 24.9 
52 . 7 355.2 | M.28 | FNA 0.53 | 26.0 
oS P . 355.3 | M FNA 0.61 | 27.7 
54| Cross and 4 Bs 1197 | (296) | G.32 St 0.46 | 18.9 


Anonymous Politikon Tornesi 


55 |W. castle 1214) 362] G.19 St 0.52 | 22.5 
56 " 1212 "| G.20 St 0.83 | 24.3 
57 " "1 M.38 | FNA 0.65 | 24.5 
58 i. "| M.39 | FNA 0.58 | 27.0 
59 : 362.2 | M.40 | FNA 0.71 | 28.9 
60 " 362.1 | M.41 FNA 0.60 | 28.2 
61] W. castle and stars 363 | M.42 | FNA 0.29+ | 21.0 
62 | W. eagle 1217| 364} G.23 St 0.41 | 22.8 


63/ 1215! " | G24! st 0.51 125.71 
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Identity Cat. | PCPC 
64 " " 


65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 


73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 


86 


87 
88 
89 
90 
91 
92 


W. keys 


W. St. Demetrius 
Palaeologan monogram 
Romaion phylax 

John V (1341-91) 

Basilica (minority, 1341-7) 
? type 

? type 

Christ/John V and Anna 
Virgin/John V and John VI 


Stavraton 


i (Dossier 91.12) 
Half stavraton 
Half stavraton 


1/8 stavraton 


" 


Andronicus IV (1376-9) 


Stavraton 


Manuel IT (1391-1425) 
Stavraton 
Stavraton 


Half stavraton 


1/8 stavraton 


APPENDIX 2 


1220 
1219 





1222 








364.1 
365 


277 
290 
306 
306 
327 
327 
328 
346 
347? 
347? 


wv 


323 


332 
332 
334 
334 
343 
335 


M.46 
M.47 
G.21 

G.22 

M.51 
M.65 
M.54 
G.25 
M 


B.52 
B.53 


B.57 


B.58 
B.— 
B.59 
B.60 
B.61 
B.62 
B.63 


B.64 


B.65 


B.66 
B.67 





FNA 


FNA 
St 
St 
FNA 
FNA 
FNA 
St 
FNA 


Ch 


FNA 
FNA 
Ch 
FNA 
Ch 
Ch 
Ch 
Ch 
Ch 
Ch 
Ch 


Ch 


Ch 
FNA 
Ch 
FNA 
Ch 
Ch 


Wt. Ag 
(g) (%) 


0.61 
0.54 
0.61 
0.81 
0.78 
0.65 
0.28+ 
0.42 
0.64 


0.63 
1.20 
1.05 
1.20 
8.44 
8.45 
7.54 
8.30 
3.84 
3.70 
0.64 
0.83 
0.80 


6.97 
7.13 
3.23 
3.58 
3.37 
0.76 


22.9 
31.0 
23.5 
22.5 
21.1 
24.5 
10.4 
22.9 
21.8 


95.5 
95.0 
97.0 
97.7 
95.5 
96.4 
92.9 
93.5 
92.6 
92.6 | 
95.3 
93.5 
91.5 


91.3 
93.0 
93.5 
94.7 
90.9 
93.5 
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Wt. Ag 
No. Identity Cat. | PCPC| Source | Method| (g) (%) 


John VI (1399-1403) 
93 | Half stavraton (Dossier 9.7) 


John VIII (1425-48) 


Stavraton 


Half stavraton 





Constantine XI (1448-53) 


Stavraton 
Half stavraton 


1/8 stavraton 





AA 
AIIN 
AJN 
AMIIN 
ANSMN 
ASFN 
ASL 
AV 
BCEN 
BCH 
BEC 
BSA 
BSFN 
BZ 
CNA 
CRAI 
DACL 
AXAE 
DOP 
EEBS 
EI 

EO 
HBN 
IBAI 


JIAN 
JOB 
JOBG 
NC 
NCirc 
NNM 
NZ 
OCP 
PG 
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Abbreviations of Periodicals and Series 


Acta Numismatica 

Annali dell’Istituto italiano di numismatica 

American Journal of Numismatics 

Atti e memorie del Istituto italiano di numismatica 

(American Numismatic Society) Museum Notes 

Annuaire de la Société francaise de numismatique 

Atti della Societa ligure di storia patria 

Archivio Veneto 

Bulletin du Cercle d’Etudes numismatiques (Brussels) 

Bulletin de correspondance hellénique 

Bibliotheque de l’Ecole des Chartes 

Annual of the British School at Athens 

Bulletin de la Société francaise de numismatique 

Byzantinische Zeitschrift 

Cronica numismaticd $i arheologica 

Comptes-rendus des séances de l’Académie des inscriptions et belles-lettres 
Dictionnaire d’archéologie chrétienne et de liturgie (Paris, 1907-) 
AeAtiov tig Xptotiaviks Apyatodoyikis ‘Etaipetac 

Dumbarton Oaks Papers 

“Enetnpic tig Etoaipetac BuCavttvav Xnovdav 

Encyclopaedia of Islam (rev. ed., Leiden-London, 1960-) 

Echos d’Orient 

Hamburger Beitrage zur Numismatik 

Izvestija na Biilgarskija Archeologiceski Institut (= Bulletin de l'Institut 
archéologique) (Sofia) 

Journal international d’archéologie numismatique 

Jahrbuch der Osterreichischen Byzantinistik, continuation of JOBG 
Jahrbuch der Osterreichischen Byzantinischen Gesellschaft, continued as JOB 
Numismatic Chronicle 

Spink’s Numismatic Circular 

Numismatic Notes and Monographs (American Numismatic Society) 
Numismatische Zeitschrift 

Orientalia Christiana Periodica 

Patrologia graeca. See Migne, J. P., in Bibliography 
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PL 
PLP 


Qr 


RBN 
REB 
REG 
RESEE 
RHSEE 
RIN 
RN 
RNS 
SBS 
SCMB 
SCN 
SM 

TM 
TNDY 
VSWG 
VV 
ZDMG 
Z{N 
ZRVI 
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Patrologia latina. See Migne, J. P., in Bibliography 
Prosopographisches Lexikon der Palaiologenzeit (Vienna, 1976-96) 
Quaderni ticinesi: Numismatica e Antichita classiche 

Revue archéologique 

Revue belge de numismatique 

Revue des études byzantines 

Revue des études grecques 

Revue des études sud-est européennes (Bucharest, 1963-) 

Revue historique du sud-est européen (Bucharest, 1924—46) 
Rivista italiana di numismatica 

Revue numismatique 

Royal Numismatic Society 

Studies in Byzantine Sigillography 

Seaby’s Coin and Medal Bulletin 

Studii si cercetari de numismatica 

Schweizer Miinzblatter 

Travaux et mémoires (Paris) 

Tiirk Niimismatik Dernegi Yayinlan: Biilten (Turkish Numismatic Society: Bulletin) 
Vierteljahrschrift fiir Sozial- und Wirtschaftsgeschichte 

Vizantiiskii Vremennik 

Zeitschrift der deutschen morgenldndischen Gesellschaft 

Zeitschrift fiir Numismatik 

Zbornik radova Vizantoloskog Instituta (= Recueil des travaux de I'Institut des études 
byzantines, Belgrade) 
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BENDALL. S.. 


1974 
1976 
1979 


1980 
1982 


BENDALL, S., 


1979 


BENDALL, S.., 


1977 


BENDALL., S., 


1974 


1978 


BENDALL. S., 


1978 


BERNOCCHI, 


1974-85 
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